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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Jesse inquires whether any of the 
correspondence of the well known Perer 
Coxuinson, the eminent naturalist and 
botanist, is in existence, and, if so, where 
it can be met with. We presume Mr. 
Jesse is acquainted with the letters of 
Collinson printed in the Correspondence 
of Linneus, edited by Sir J. E. Smith, 
2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1821. 

Mr. G. Bourchier Richardson, of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, is engaged in editing 
the correspondence and compiling a me- 
moir of RopeRT THOMLINSON, D.D. Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, Rector of Whick- 
ham, co. Durham, and Lecturer of St. 
Nicholas, Newcastle; and founder of the 
Thomlinson Library at Newcastle: and he 
is desirous to acquire fresh information for 
the purpose. 

We have to explain, with very great re- 

t for the mistake, that in our Magazine 
for September, 1847, (vol. xxvimr. p. 
313,) in a biography of the late ADMIRAL 
Poyntz, we were misled into a statement 
that “ we believed ’’ that gentleman to be 
a natural son of Stephen Poyntz, esq. of 
Midgham House, Berks. This was alto- 
gether a mistake. Admiral Poyntz, as we 
are now informed by Mr. Brace the hus- 
band of his only daughter, was a de- 
scendant of a senior branch of the old 
Poyntz family, and was the youngest son 
of the late James Poyntz, esq. by Mary his 
wife. Admiral Poyntz married Miss 
Frances Lydia Brace, not Bral/, as stated 
in the article alluded to. 

Suum Cvura@veE, who loves to trace the 
changes of popular language, wishes us to 
point out that the phrase ‘* The Battle of 
Life,’ which is now common amongst us 
in every grade of life, from the street to 
the pulpit, although brought into use by 
Mr. Dickens, did not altogether derive its 
origin from his inventive genius. In his 
work entitled ‘‘ Past and Present ”’ (1843, 
8vo.), Mr. Carlyle remarks, ‘‘ Man is 
created to fight; he is perhaps best of all 
definable as a born soldier; his life is ‘a 
battle and a march,’ under the right gene- 
ral.” (p. 257.) 

Mr. T. T. Barrow, of Enfield, remarks, 
“There is a statement in Murray’s edi- 
tion of the Mutiny or THE Bounty, 
that it does not appear in any of the ac- 
counts which have been given of this co- 


lony (Pitcairn’s Island), when or for what 
reason John Adams assumed that name, 
when his proper name was Alexander 
Smith. Now I rather suppose JoHn 
ApAmMs was his proper name, and Smith 
the assumed. My reason for this suppo- 
sition is, that I knew one of the muti- 
neers, who was called Charles Churchill, 
which was an assumed name. If his real 
name would be of any service I could give 
the particulars, which I remember per- 
fectly well, I being at the time he sailed 
about nine years of age, and perhaps no 
other person living knows anything con- 
cerning them.’’ 

Want of room prevents the insertion of 
the remaining series of “ Latin INscrip- 
tions.’’ The collected materials will ap- 
pear elsewhere, in a different form. 

R. T. is thanked for his communication. 
Inquiry is making on the subject. 

. E. asks if any of our readers can 
help him to find SHAKSPERE’S GRACE 
BEFORE MEAT. In a speech in Act I, 
sc. ii. of Measure for Measure, assigned 
to ‘‘ lst Gent.’’ but probably belonging of 
right to Lucio, it is stated, ‘‘ There’s not 
a soldier of us all that in the thanksgiving 


- before meat doth relish the petition well 


that prays for peace.’’ What grace before 
meat is known which contains a petition for 
peace? Our correspondent has searched 
in vain for one which satisfactorily answers 
to Lucio’s description. The only one 
that he has found which contains the word 
‘* neace,’’ and he is not at all clear that 
that is the one referred to, is as follows : 
‘* Good Lord blesse us, blesse all thy crea- 
tures, send down thy holy spirit into our 
hearts, so to direct us, that we may looke 
for the spirituall food of our soules, and 
finally everlasting peace, through thy 
sonne Jesus Christ. Amen.’’ This oc- 
curs in a very scarce little book, entitled 
‘* Short questions and answeares concern- 
ing the summe of Christian Religion.”’ 
The edition of this book which has fallen 
under N. E.’s notice, is dated ‘* London, 
printed by John Dawson, 1623, 8vo;’’ 
but it is clear, from the prefatory admo- 
nition addressed ‘‘ To Christian Parents 
and godly householders,” that the work 
was originally written ‘‘under the rule 
and government of our mercifull Queene” 
Elizabeth. 
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TO OUR READERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


THE present number of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAzine exhibits several 
alterations in the character and arrangement of its contents, which have 
been determined upon after due consideration of the present state of our 
literature. 

Time was when the whole field of English literature was before us, and 
we were its only reapers. At that time the harvest was scarcely rich 
enough to supply materials for our monthly comment. One hundred and 
twenty years have produced a marvellous revolution. Our literature has 
grown and expanded, and been divided and subdivided, and has still gone 
on growing and increasing, until—such is its wonderful extent and fertility 
—every separate branch maintains its independent organ, and we ourselves, 
overpowered by a growth which we were the first to foster, have gradually 
been compelled by our limited space to allow one subject after another to 
drop from under our notice. 

Still, amidst many minor alterations, we have kept an unweakened hold 
upon certain main subjects. History, BroGrapuy, and ARCHEOLOGY 
have never been neglected, and our Osiruary has grown into a record 
which, even we ourselves may say, has become a permanent and important 
portion of the literature of our country. 

The changes we have now introduced have for their design a more strict 
adherence to what we look upon as our peculiar path. We shall hence- 
forth devote ourselves more particularly—we may say almost exclusively 
—to the great subjects we have mentioned. Space that has been given to 
other matters will be curtailed, variations in type and arrangement will 
afford additional room, and all that can, in any way, be gained will be 
devoted to our main and peculiar purpose. 

We have made arrangements to secure for our pages, by a liberal outlay, 
contributions from gentlemen most competent to write upon their respec- 
tive subjects of study, and shall strive, more than ever, to be a worthy 
organ and representative of that most valuable and peculiarly interesting 
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branch of literature which has for its cbject the instruction of mankind by 
the study and the perpetuation of whatever is now doing, or whatever has 
been done in times past, which is worthy of being kept in remembrance. 
We shall endeavour to put forth a miscellany which will be attractive from 
its variety and from the skill with which its several subjects are treated, 
and will be permanently valuable from the importance of the matters to 
which it relates. 

In principles and general tone of management we have nothing to retract, 
nothing to alter. History is Truth, or it is a mere delusion. The dis- 
covery and the establishment of Historical Truth, in all its branches, are our 
objects, and we shall continue to pursue them, as we have done in times 
past, faithfully and honestly, but, as we purpose and intend, more diligently 





and more undividedly. 


Contributions should be addressed, as hitherto, to The Editor of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, to the care of Messrs. Nichols and Son, 25, Par- 


liament Street, Westminster. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND AMERICAN DISCOVERIES. 


WITHOUT ~ preface respecting 
the importance belonging to the sub- 
ject, or the interest attached to the 
man, my object is by some new and, 
as I venture to think, valuable in- 
formation, to fill up a hiatus in the 
biography of Sir Philip Sidney, as re- 
gards his connexion with American 
discoveries. 

Hitherto the subject has been only, 
as it were, glanced at by the various 
biographers of Sidney; and such as 
have condescended upon a date have 
assigned 1585 as the year when, in 
conjunction with Sir Francis Drake, 
he projected a voyage to the western 
hemisphere. I shall make it quite 
clear that he was engaged in an un- 
dertaking for further discoveries three 
years earlier, and I shall furnish some 
particulars, in the shape of deeds and 
correspondence, not only not hitherto 
published, but I apprehend not hitherto 
In any way alluded to. 

It will be well, in the first instance, 
to notice briefly what has heretofore 
been written and printed on the point, 
and I shall take the references in the 
order of date. 

Fulk Greville Lord Brooke, the 
earliest biographer of Sidney, whose 
life of him was published with the date 
of 1652, but which came out (as ap- 


pears by a manuscript note in the 
copy in the British Museum), in the 
latter end of 1651, thus adverts to the 
steps taken by Sidney to carry his 
design into execution, but he gives no 
direct date to the transaction. 


** And in this project Sir Philip pro- 
ceeded so far with the United Provinces, 
as they yielded to assist and second the 
ships of his Sovereign, under his charge, 
with a fleet of their own ; which, besides a 
present addition of strength, he knew would 
lead in others by example. 

** Again, for supply of these armies he 
had (out of that natural tribute which all 
free spirits acknowledge to superior worth) 
won thirty gentlemen, of great blood and 
state here in England, every man to sell 
one hundred pounds land, to second and 
countenance this first fleet with astronger.”’ 
—Life of Sidney, p. 132. 


Thus one fleet was to be despatched 
in the first instance, and to be followed 
by a second of greater power, to be 
fitted out by means of the money sub- 
scribed by thirty of the nobility and 
gentry. Lord Brooke adds a paragraph 
which is material with reference to the 
question—when it was that the subject 
of his memoir contemplated this enter- 
prise ? 


‘* What the expectation of this voyage 
was the time past can best witness, but 
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what the success should have been (’till it be 
revived by some generous undertakers) lies 
hid in God’s secret judgments, who did at 
once cut off this gentleman’s life, and so 
much of our hope.”’ 


So that, according to this authority, 
the intention of Sidney to proceed to 
America, and to take sion of 
newly discovered territories there, not 
long preceded his early death. 

Anthony Wood, resting himself pro- 
bably upon this foundation, tells us 
that “in the beginning of 1585 Sid- 
ney ene eae an expedition with Sir 
Francis Drake into America, but being 
hindered by the Queen (in whose 
opinion he was so highly prized that 
she thought the court deficient without 
him), he was, in October following, 
made Governor of Flushing.” Ath. 
Oxon. edit. Bliss, i. 519. 

Collins, in his memoir of the Sid- 
neys preceding his “Sidney Papers,” 
thus speaks upon the subject, giving 
the same date as Wood had done before 
him :— 

‘*In 1585 he projected an expedition 
into America, which he fashioned to be- 
come head of himself. And, as the scope 
of it was mixed both of land and sea ser- 
vice, so had it accordingly distinct officers, 
chosen by Sir Philip out of the chief per- 
sons of those martial times. The project 
was contrived between him and Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, that they both should equally 
govern when they had left the shore of 
England. And while things were pro- 
viding at home Sir Francis was to bear 
the name, and, by the credit of Sir Philip, 
all particulars were to be abundantly sup- 
plied. But this affair dropped, the Queen 
being unwilling to risk a person of his 
worth in an employment so remote, and 
of so hazardous a nature; and sent her 
royal command to him, delivered by a 
Peer of the realm, to quit the enterprise.’’ 
I. 103. 


Dr. Zouch refers to the grant to Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1584, confirmed by 
statute, on which Sidney sat as one of 
a committee; and subjoins, that in 
1585 he secretly intended to accom- 
pany Drake on his second voyage, but 
that the enterprise, so far as Sidney 
was concerned, was prevented by the 
peremptory orders of the Queen. Life 
of Sidney, p. 226. 

Chalmers, whom it is almost unne- 
cessary to notice, speaks (Biogr. Dict. 
xxvii. 509,) with his usual unsatisfac- 
tory generality on the subject. “ About 


this time Sir Philip formed, along with 
Sir Fulk Greville, a design of accom- 
panying Sir Francis Drake in a voyage 
of discovery to America,” &c.; but I 
think it no where appears that Greville 
intended to accompany the expedition, 
although, no doubt, he was one of the 
gentlemen who were willing each to 
sell “a hundred pounds land,” in order 
to promote it. 

ving adverted to what was pre- 
viously known and stated regarding 
Sidney’s connexion with American dis- 
coveries, we come now to our new in- 
formation ; which establishes that, at 
least as early as July 1582, Sidney 
had turned his thoughts towards the 
Western hemisphere, and had made an 
arrangement to appropriate to himself 
no fewer than “thirty hundred thousand 
acres of ground and wood, with all 
commodities, jurisdictions, and royal- 
ties, both by sea and land.” Sir Fran- 
cis Drake had returned from his first 
voyage in 1580, and according to Stowe 
he commenced his second voyage on 
14th Sept. 1585; it was in this in- 
terval that Sidney entertained this 
intention. 

The only hint we have hitherto 
possessed of the particular and per- 
sonal interest taken by Sidney in these 
enterprises is contained in Hackluyt’s 
Dedication to Sidney of his tract, 
called “ Divers voyages touching the 
discoverie of America,” &c. printed in 
1582, which, after an argument in fa- 
vour of establishing a lectureship in 
London on the art of navigation, and 
after various suggestions on other 
points relating to new plantations, &c. 
ends with expressing a hope “ that 
your worshippe will continue and in- 
crease your accustomed favour to- 
warde these fealy and honourable 
discoveries.” Here we see that Sidne 
had evinced a disposition to aid su 
undertakings; but not that, in 1582, he 
had expressed any intention to join in 
them. 

It is known that Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert obtained from Queen Elizabeth 
certain letters patent, dated the 11th 
June in the 20th year of her reign, 
which is 1578, authorising him to dis- 
cover and colonize remote and heathen 
lands. This was the first grant of the 
kind ever made by an English sove- 
reign. It conferred upon Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert almost a monopoly of 
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the right of colonization, and gave him 
privileges and authorities for the go- 
vernment of his designed colonies of 
an almost indefinite extent. It now 
appears from an entry on the Close 
Bal of the 24th of Elizabeth, which 
has never been noticed before, that 
Sidney, fired with the desire of foreign 
adventure, and obviously meditating 
the foundation of a dominion in the far 
West, did not apply to the Queen for a 
grant to be made to himself, but took 
advantage of the extensive power al- 
ready given to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
and entered into an agreement with 
him, which is dated on the 7th July in 
the 24th of Elizabeth, that is, in the 

ear 1582. The agreement was made 
Soneenn Sir Humphrey Gilbert, de- 
scribed as of Compton, in the county 
of Devon, knight, and Phylip Sydney, 
of Penshurst, in the eounty of Kent, 
esquire, and is to the following effect. 
After reciting the letters patent granted 
by the Queen to Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert, Sir Humphrey gave Sidney 
“ full power and free liberty to search, 
find out, and view, anything not before 
discovered by Sir Humphrey or his 
assigns, and to enjoy such land, io the 
number of thirty hundred thousand 
acres of ground and wood, every acre 
to contain four pole in breadth and 
forty pole in length, and to allow six- 
teen feet to every pole; yielding and 
paying to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, for 
every thousand acres, after the end of 
the first seven years that the same 
should be possessed and manured, fif- 
teen pence and two-fifth parts of all 
the gold, silver, pearl, and precious 
stones; the queen’s part also to be 
allowed for ; and also, yearly, one half- 
penny sterling to be levied for ever 
out of every acre, after the first ten 
years that any farm should be possessed 
and manured, for the maintenance of 
a navy and soldiers, and the sixtieth 
part of all lands of every temporal 
man, and the fortieth of those of 
every spiritual person, to be allowed 
for maintenance of maimed soldiers 
and learning.” Sidney agreed to do 
his best to procure her majesty’s li- 
cense that those who should adventure 
with Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Tho- 
mas Garrard, Sir George Peckham, 
(who were probably already share- 
holders in the undertaking,) or him- 
self, might freely travel to the new 
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settlementsand return; and there were 
clauses in the agreement forbidding all 
piracy, and binding Sidney to — 
the authority of Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert.* 

It does not appear what considera- 
tion was given to Gilbert by Sidney 
for this right-royal grant, nor at pre- 
sent is anything more known of the 
nature of the arrangements between 
them. This clue having been found, 
something more will probably soon 
appear. 

At the expiration of twelve months 
Sidney had changed his intentions. 
Circumstances, which will be stated 
hereafter, probably effected _an entire 
alteration in his views, and I have now 
to explain in what way, and to whom, 
Sidney in all probability disposed of 
the interests which he had acquired 
from Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

A deed, or draft ofa deed, is extant 
in the State Paper Office between him 
and Sir George Peckham (who was 
subsequently imprisoned on_suspicion 
of being a Papist), dated July 1583 
(25th of Eliz.) It is to be lamented 
that this important document is not 
perfect, one sheet out of six being 
wanting, but enough remains to ex- 
hibit the nature of the dealing between 
Peckham and Sidney. As it has 
altogether escaped notice, I shall not 
hesitate to enter somewhat minutely 
into the particulars. 

It consisted originally of six widely 
written sheets, one of which, as already 
observed, is unfortunately missing, and 
the indorsement upon the last is this— 
“To the worshipful S' Phillip Sydney, 
Knight.— Articles agreed on between 
S*' Phillip Sydney and S G. Peckham ;” 
and the title on the first sheet is in 
these terms :— 

“ Articles endented, concluded, and 
agreed upon, the daye of Julye, in 
the xxv'> yere of the reigne of our Sove- 
reign Ladye Elizabeth, by the grace of 
God Queene of England, Fraunce, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. Be- 
twene S' Phillip Sydney, of Penshurst in 
the County of Kent, Knight, on thone 
partye, and S* George Peckham, of Den- 
ham in the Countie of Kent, Knight, on 
the other partye.”’ 


It opens with the following recital 








* This is an abstract of the agreement 
as it is entered on the Close Roll 24th 
Elizabeth, part 7. 
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of the import of the letters patent in 
which Sir a Sidney had procured 
an interest by his agreement with Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert :— 


‘¢ Imprimis, whereas the said S* Phillip 
Sydney, by good and sufficient assuraunce 
in the lawe, from and under her Majesties 
Letters Patentes, knowledged and enrolled 
in the Chauncerye, is licensed and aug- 
thorized to discover, search, find out, vew, 
and inhabite certeine partes of America 
not yet discovered, and out of those con- 
tries by him, his heires, factors, or as- 
signes, to have and injoye, to him his 
heires and assignes for ever, such and so 
much quantytye of ground as shall amount 
to the number of thirtye hundred thou- 
sand acres of ground, and wood, with all 
commodytyes, jurisdictions, and royal- 
tyes, both sea and land; with full power 
and augthoritye, that yt shall and may be 
lawfull to and for the said S* Phillip Syd- 
ney, his heires and assignes, at all times 
therafter, to have, take and leade in the 
said voyage, to travell thitherwardes, or 
to inbabite there, with him or them, and 
every or any of them, such and so many 
her Majesties subjectes as shall willinglye 
accompanye him and them, and every or 
any of them, with sufficient shipping and 
furniture for their transportation, as by 
the said Letters Patents and assuraunces, 
amongst divers other articles and liberties 
therein conteined, more at large appereth.” 


The loss of what should seem to be 
the fourth sheet of the draft renders 
the precise nature of the transaction 
not very intelligible; but the third 
sheet goes on thus :— 


** Now the said S* Phillip Sidney, as 
well for the more spedye execution of her 
Majesties said graunt, and the inlargement 
of her Majesties domynions and gover- 
mentes, and for the better incoragement 
of the said S* George Peckham and his 
associates in so worthye and commendable 
a purpose, as also for divers other causes 
and considerations him speciallye movinge, 
for him, his heires, executors, adminis- 
trators and assignes, doth covenaunt, pro- 
mise, and agree to and with the said St 
George Peckham, his heires and assignes, 
by these presentes, that he the same ST 
Phillippe Sydney, his heires and assignes, 
shall and will at all tymes hereafter, upon 
the lawfull request of the same St George, 
his heires or assignes, make, or cause to 
be made, such good and sufficient assur- 
aunce in the lawe, of the said xxx™ of 
land, lying within the said contries, unto 
all and every such person or persons, 
guyld, mystery, body pollitique or cor- 
pan” * = * 2 


And here the third sheet abruptly 
concludes, leaving the sense impe ect, 
and omitting the consideration Sir 
Philip Sidney was to receive for the 
conveyance of the thirty hundred 
thousand (mistakenly written above 
and afterwards as only thirty thou- 
sand) acres of land. The fourth sheet, 
beginning with a broken sentence, is 
this :— 


‘* his heires or assignes shall nominate 
or appointe in such large and ample man- 
ner and forme to the same person or per- 
sons, guyld, misterye, bodye pollitique or 
corporate so to be nominated or appointed, 
his or their heires, successors or assignes, 
and every of them, as the said S* Phillipp, 
his heires or assignes, can or may convey 
or assure the said xxx™ of land, together 
with all the royalties, titles, prehemi- 
nences, privileges, liberties and dignyties 
thereunto belonging, to any person or 
persones, or to any use whatsoever, by 
vertue of the said assuraunce or the said 
Letters Patentes.’’ 


Then, in the next and last sheet, 
we come to the mention of “ the 
consideration aforesaid,’ which con- 
sideration cannot be ascertained in 
consequence of the loss of the fourth 
sheet of the draft. It is this :— 


** Item, the said S* Phillipp Sydney, for 
the consideration aforesaid, is contented 
and agreed, that all and every such somme 
or sommes of money, and other com. 
modytees whatsoever, which by the as- 
signemente shalbee procured, gotten, and 
received of any person or persones, guyld, 
mysterye, body pollytique or corporate 
aforesaid, adventuring for and towardes 
the said discovery, shalbe paid to the same 
S' George, his heires or assignes, for and 
towardes his and their charges in furnish- 
ing and setting forth a supplye of ship- 
ping, victuall, men, munition, and other 
necessaries into the said contries, without 
any accompte to be yelden therefore by 
the said S* George, his heires or assignes, 
unto the said St Philip Sydney or his 
heyres. In witness.”’ 

And so the draft terminates; the 
meaning of the whole, so far as we can 
collect from what is left, being, that 
Sir Philip Sidney having obtained, in 
the way I have mentioned, a right to 
take possession of three millions of 
acres of land (a quantity sufficiently 
large to be almost indefinite), assigned 
it for a valuable consideration to Sir 
George Peckham, who on his part 
stipulated to be at liberty to dispose 
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of the grant to any guild, mystery, or 
body politic or corporate, for such sum 
as he could procure, and for which he 
was to render no account to Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

It can scarcely be doubted that Sir 
Philip Sidney vg nd contemplated 
a voyage to the Western hemisphere 
in his own person, and we now come 
to consider why, in July 1583, he was 
desirous to relinquish the enterprise. 

At this date he was in his twenty- 
ninth year, and he was either then or 
soon afterwards married to the daughter 
of Sir Francis Walsingham. Nicholas 
Faunt, writing a letter of news to An- 
thony Bacon, from the court at Green- 
wich, on 6th May, 1583, observes,— 
“ Among other matches yet to be solem- 
nized I had forgott to acquaint you 
with the full conclusion of that with 
Sir Phillip Sidney and my Master’s 
only daughter and heyre, which, I 
thinke, shall not be solemnized before 
Michaelmas.” (Lambeth MSS. No. 
647.) Whether, therefore, the cere- 
mony was or was not performed before 
Michaelmas 1583, it is very certain 
that the whole matter had been fully 
concluded early in May of that year; 
and it is not to be supposed that Sid- 
ney, either in expectation of marriage 
or soon after the solemnization of it, 
would undertake an — so re- 
mote and hazardous. ‘This, we appre- 
hend, is the true explanation of the 
relinquishment ‘in July 1583 of his 
patent right to Sir George Peckham 
for a consideration, the amount or 
nature of which does not appear, owing 
to the defect in the document we have 
already inserted. 

A little before the date to which I 
am now adverting there seems to have 
been an intention to ea Sidney 
to the Captainship of the Isle of Wight, 
which might very well have been con- 
templated if he were ere long to be mar- 
ried to Frances Walsingham, but could 
hardly have been thought of if it had 
then hos supposed that he designed 
to make a voyage of discovery across 
the Atlantic. The following note from 
Sir Edward Dyer to the father of the 
lady has been preserved and has never 
been printed, and there the report that 
Sir Philip Sidney was likely to have 
the office in question is mentioned in 
such terms as to show that it was be- 
lieved by the writer. The date is “27 

1 


of March 1583,” and it is addressed 
“To the right honorable S* Frauncys 
Walsingham, knight, Principall Secre- 
tarie, &c. at the Court.” 

‘* Right honorable St.—It is so gene- 
rally spoken that S' Philip Sydney is Cap- 
taine of the Ile, as I know not what to 
beleve, Only I have to lett your honour 
understand that in St Edward Horsey’s 
Patent thear wear certeine imperfections 
great, which (if St Philip obtaine) I would 
see amended, if it please you to use my 
meanes and service. Thus humbly I take 
my leave, and pray for your like felicitie. 
At my lodging this 27 of March, 1583. 

‘Your honour’s at Commaundment, 
‘¢ Epwarp Dir." 


We do not find, as a matter of his- 
tory, that Sidney was made Captain of 
the Isle of Wight, the office alluded to 
in the preceding note; but we need 
not doubt that such an important post 
at such a moment would not have 
been conferred upon him, and that he 
would not have been considered capable 
of holding it, if he had entertained any 
purpose of heading a separate expe- 
dition to America. To those who, like 
Dr. Zouch, contend that Sidney's in- 
tention was kept secret from the 
Queen, it may be answered that Fulk 
Greville not only says nothing of the 
kind, but that the very reverse is to 
be gathered from his statement; for he 
tells us that some of the Queen’s ships 
were to go out with Sidney, and under 
his orders. Besides, the notion of se- 
crecy is surely out of the question, when 
we see that he was acting throughout 
under the authority of a royal patent. 

There is another document relating to 
poe | and Peckham, and to the fitting 
out of an adventure by them to Ame- 
rica, which I am anxious to introduce 
before I conclude my present paper. 
It is unquestionably of a date posterior 
to the agreement between Sidney and 
Peckham already quoted, and they are 
both mentioned in it. After Sidney 
had relinquished to Peckham his right, 
he continued, as we may gather, to 
allow his name to be employed, for the 
sake probably of the greater confi- 
dence that might be reposed in the 
undertaking ; and in order to induce 
private parties or public bodies to join 
more readily in the enterprise, he pro- 
cured Sir ain 8 Walsingham (per- 
haps at this date his father-in-law) to 
write a circular, encouraging them to 
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treat with Sidney and Peckham upon 
the subject, inasmuch as they were 
warranted by letters patent from the 
Queen. A draft of Walsingham’s cir- 
cular (for such it seems to have been), 
dated 1583, has been preserved in the 
State Paper Office, with the following 
indorsement : “ M' of a letter touch- 
ing the discovery in America. The 
Mynute of a letter from Mr. Secre- 
tary.” It is in these terms :— 


‘* After my hartie Commendations. 
Whereas I am informed by Mr, Anthonie 
Brigham, that upon some conference he 
findeth in you a very good inclination to 
the Western Discoveries, so as you maie 
be sufficientlie authorized so to doe, and 
have a Societie by your selves, without 
joigneing with anie gent. or anie other 
Citties or townes, other then such as your 
selfe shall make choise of, I am of opinion 
you shall doe well to herken unto such 
offer as S* Phipp Sidney and S* George 
Peckham will make unto you, who have 
sufficient aucthoritie, by and under her 
Majesties Letters Patentes, to performe 
the effect of your desire, no whit mys- 
trusting but that this voiage will prove 
proffitable to thadventurers in pertecular, 
and generallie beneficiall to the whole 
realme. So, expectimg your aunswere, I 
bidd you hartelie farewell, the daie 
of 1583. Your loving freind.’’ 








Walsingham’s patronage of Hak- 
luyt, and the interest he took in the 
success of various expeditions at this 
period, are so well known that it is 
needless to dwell upon them; and it is 
not at all unreasonable to suppose that 
they were especially encouraged and 
promoted by the distinguished: indi- 
vidual, who became his son-in-law in 
the course of the year 1583. Upon this 
subject there remains some other mat- 
ter, not known to the biographers of 
Sidney and Walsingham, yet to be 
communicated ; but I must reserve it 
for a future paper, which will also con- 
tain some particulars in relation to an 
important public office Sidney filled in 
1585 (of which no notice has been 
hitherto taken), a very curious and 
recently discovered communication 
respecting his Arcadia, and others 
regarding his death in the Low Coun- 
tries, and his burial in London. I 
will not do the readers of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine the ae: to 
suppose that I at all miscalculate the 
interest they feekin the conduct, cha- 
racter, and fate of such a man. 


J. Payne Couiier. 
Kensington, 27 Dec. 1849.., 





LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND.* 


WESTMINSTER HALL presents 
a singular example of an imperium in 
imperio. Amidst all the changes of 
modern days it remains still governed 
by its old unwritten customs, and re- 
gulated by its traditionary etiquette. 
Its brotherhood are still distinguished 
by their grotesque and obsolete cos- 
tume, and still retain ancient pecu- 
liarities of language and pronunciation. 
Its functionaries claim by inheritance 
old rights and privileges; its calendar 
preserves high days of which the lay 
and ordinary world knows nothing; its 
conversation is rich with professional 
anecdotes and witticisms delivered 
down from generation to generation ; 
in all ages it has had its own common- 
places, its own clap-traps, its own 
feuds and prejudices, its own heroes, 


and—on some peculiar points—its own 
morality. The national importance of 
the worthies who assemble in this ex- 
clusive spot is admitted by every one. 
We look upon them as our great regu- 
lators and exemplars in the transac- 
tion of much important business. We 
remember that they have acted nobly 
in many a lofty scene, and have done 
the state good service in many a day 
of peril. But our deference to West- 
minster Hall is discriminating. Every 
now and then, when a great cause 
brings before the notice of the world 
some glib-tongued and ready-witted 
barrister, fighting, perhaps, an up-hill 
case with resolution that cannot be 
overcome, or expressing in pares 
words the generous pity which the 
world is ever ready to feel for those 
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who are made criminal by hardship or 
ill-usage—at such times—the people 
ur forth their hearts in admiration. 
e flint is struck and yields a hasty 
spark; but the ordinary state of popular 
eeling towards the mere professional 
barrister is nearly as cold as the flint 
in its natural condition. It is deeply 
rooted in the minds and memories of 
the people that the barrister is a talker 
by trade; a talker not for truth or 
right, but for those who pay him—for 
the McGregors; that in every case 
in which he chances to be retained he 
is ready to act an interest which he 
does not feel; and there are few 
amongst us who have not in some re- 
lation, and at some period of life, had 
imprinted indelibly on our own in- 
dividual memories the fact that sub- 
stantial justice, the natural claim and 
right of every man, is often defeated 
by the contemptible cleverness which 
splits straws in argument, and raises 
subtle “points” which only the mi- 
croscope of legal ingenuity can dis- 
cover. These things lower the bar- 
rister in public estimation. We admire 
the boldness and freedom which he 
acquires by the practice of speaking 
in public, and the wide extent of 
eneral knowledge which he picks up, 
se a bit and there a bit, without 
studying anything thoroughly save 
law ; but our admiration is tamed 
down, and in the long run neutralised, 
by the general and abiding conviction, 
that, after all, his chief excellence is 
found in that very mean and paltry 
thing, mere talk, talk for display and 
victory, talk of a person who is crammed 
with facts for the nonce, talk without 
much more reality of feeling than we 
attribute to an undertaker’s mute, an 
Irish keener, or an Italian singer of 
funeral chants. 
Such is the feeling with which the 
people at large regard the mere pleader. 
ery different is the estimation of the 
Judge. In some of the particulars 
before glanced at, the judges are often 
as much to blame as the barristers. 
They are far too ready to allow justice 
to be defeated by quibbles. They are 
too willing to get rid of a difficult cause 
upon some point of form or techni- 
cality, rather than face the responsi- 
bility of laying down a principle. Cases 
of this kind excite a little temporary 
feeling from time to time as they occur, 


but, in the main, there is no class of 
the community, no functionaries in 
Church or State, who are held in such 
entire respect and reverence as the 
members of the judicial bench. And 
this, we are persuaded, is but in a very 
small degree the result of the pomp 
and circumstance with which the ad- 
ministration of justice is surrounded. 
The dignity which looks so awful and 
so reverend in the eyes of the world is 
not the dignity of robes or tipstaves, 
of ermine or of attendance: it is the 
moral dignity which is inseparably 
united in idea with the office of Judge. 
He who is appointed amongst men to 
apply to the endless variety of human 
actions those principles which guide 
the conduct of the Most High; in whose 
voice reside life and death; under 
whose direction are determined those 
controversies which are always of the 
highest interest, and are often of the 
most tremendous moment, to the parties 
and their friends; he in whose fiat 
rests the declaration of what amongst 
men is to be considered right and 
wrong ;—such an officer needs little aid 
from outward circumstances to invest 
his office and himself with dignity, to 
make men assemble in crowds wherever 
he holds his court, approach his pre- 
sence with the deepest feelings of reve- 
rential awe, and observe his actions 
and listen to his words, as if he were an 
oracle. Happy, thrice happy, is it for 
the holders of this sacred office amongst 
ourselves, that they succeed to a long 
list of functionaries whose actions as 
well as whose dignities have earned 
for them every title to respect. The 
purity of our judicial seats since the 
Revolution of 1688 is a subject on which 
as a nation we may well feel pride. 
The vices which attach to the lower 
grade of the profession, and on which 
we have already commented, have 
seldom been exhibited in the judge. 
They are no longer fostered by situa- 
tion, or presumed necessity, and there- 
fore they naturally come to an end. 
The peculiar vices of the judge are sus- 
ceptibility to bribes, and political sub- 
serviency. The former has died out 
amongst us entirely: it is never even 
suspected. The latter has seldom been 
exhibited of late years, and the only 
cases of suspicion within the memory of 
the present generation will probably be 
declared by posterity to be unfounded. 
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Unquestionable acquaintance with law, 
and an open manliness of character, 
united in many cases to much and 
varied learning, and especially to a 
knowledge of history and its cognate 
branches of study, have long rendered 
our judges the most agreeable as well 
as the most honoured of the com- 
munity. 

We apply these remarks to all the 
Judges: to those of the lower form as 
well as to the chiefs of the three com- 
mon-law courts.. And here we meet 
with Lord Campbell. We cannot at 
all coincide in the disparaging tone 
and spirit of his frequent allusions to 
the offices and judgments of the Puisne 
Judges. Throughouthis work these im- 
portant functionaries are treated with 
a superciliousness which excites our 
astonishment. This may be the tone of 
the aspiring politicians of Westminster 
Hall, but it is certainly not that of the 

ublic. The many eminent men who 

ave occupied, and do at this time 
occupy, the seats of the puisne judges, 
share equally in the respect which is 
paid to the whole bench, and they are 
entitled so to share. They are not 
unfrequently distinguished by greater 
soundness of legal knowledge than their 
chief—the princeps inter pares; and 
their separation from the disturbances 
of party warfare gives a peculiar judge- 
like character to their position, which 
more than counterbalances, in the es- 
timation of the public, some little dif- 
ference in point of formal dignity. 
Those who look to judicial seats patel 
as prizes of political partizanship may 
consider that an Attorney - General 
“ condescends” when he becomes a 
puisne Judge, or even a Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer. (ii. 196.) This may 
be the idea of the mere political section 
of Westminster Hall, but we doubt 
whether it is the judgment of the 
soundest of our lawyers, and we know 
that the matter is viewed very differ- 
ently by the world without. The 
opinion gains ground amongst all think- 
ing men, that the judge and the poli- 
tician are too closely united in our 
political system, and that it is not less 
wise than it is just to uphold by all 
possible means the dignity and the 
respect which are due to those among 
our judicial magistrates who are the 
farthest removed from political and 
party strife. 


This is not the only one of Lord 
Campbell’s opinions by which we have 
been astonished in his present collection 
of biographies. We will give, as briefly 
as we can, a notion of its contents. 
It comprises some of the most eminent 
of those who have filled the exalted 
stations to which we have alluded, A 
subject more deserving of an author's 
attention can scarcely be imagined, 
nor one more attractive to a writer who 
combines legal as well as literary qua- 
lifications. 

Lord Campbell starts with the Chief 
Justiciars, the officers who presided 
over the Curia Regis, once the su- 
preme judicial tribunal of the coun- 
try. These officers were introduced 
at the Conquest. Odo, one of the 
half-brothers of the Conqueror, and 
a well known Bishop of Bayeux, was 
the first of them. After about two 
centuries, we find that the Curia Regis 
had been split up, as it were, into the 
three ancient ordinary tribunals of the 
country, the King’s Bench, the Com- 
mon Pleas, and the Exchequer; the 
Justiciar had disappeared, and the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench had 
succeeded to the greater part of the 
legal portion of his functions. Lord 
Campbell’s first chapter comprises the 
Justiciars, and there is a great deal in 
it which looks like research. But all 
that is borrowed, partly from Lingard, 
partly from Mr. Foss, whose authorities 
are transferred into Lord Campbell’s 
foot-notes, with such blunders and va- 
riations as are sure to be made by 
persons who do not understand what 
they are copying. Lord Campbell has 
in this place treated the History of Lin- 
gard, and the Lives of the J udges by 
Mr. Foss, as if they were briefs pre- 
pared for his special instruction. t 
he has written stands in the place of a 
speech spoken from a brief. It is cle- 
verly done, in a kind of dashing off- 
hand way; but in like manner as, in 
the pleading before a court, the facts 
mentioned in the opening speech of 
the counsel have been previously ga- 
thered up and prepared, not by the 
counsel himself, but by the diligence 
of some one else, who is probably never 
alluded to, so in the books of Lord 
Campbell, the research is not his own, 
but that of some person whose name 
in several instances does not appear at 
all, but whose book has been to Lord 
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Campbell in the place of a brief. In the 
instance of the counsel and the pre- 
parer of the brief there is no cause of 
complaint. The brief-writer is paid 
for his labour, which he plies for the 
very end to which it is used. But we 
entertain great doubts of the fairness 
of this Westminster Hall mode of 
treating the works of literary men. If, 
asin the legal instance, Dr. Lingard, for 
example, had been employed and paid 
to gather facts for the learned Lord’s 
narrative, out of original authorities 
which the learned Lord himself was 
unacquainted with, he might have 
used what he had bought, at his own will 
and pleasure; but we know no law, 
either of morals or of Westminster 
Hall, which entitles him to adorn his 
pages with such references as, “ Will. 
Gem. vii. 3; viii. 37. Pict. 153, 211. 
Orderic. 255.” (i. 4); or, “ Sim. 47. 
Malm.62. Chron. Sax.184. Flor. 639,” 
(p- 73) or, “Chron. Sax. 184. Flor. 
641. Malm.63. H.Hunt.731. Angl. 
Sax. 1.258,” (p. 8;) and many scores of 
similar proofs of the diligence and re- 
search of somebody, without letting us 
know that that somebody was not him- 
self. Of course no one suspects that 
Lord Campbell desired to pass off 
such references as proofs of his own 
labour, but we have little doubt that 
many people who have turned over 
his pages, and have seen these refer- 
ences of Dr. Lingard printed without 
Dr. Lingard’s name, have rejoiced in 
the discovery that we possess another 
Hallam in this learned Lord. 

We judge these matters as literary 
men. There are two descriptions of 
fair historicallabourers. One who picks 
up facts here and there, very often 
from extremely common sources, and 
weaves them into an amusing narra- 
tion, interspersed with pleasant reflec- 
tions and piquant stories. To that 
class belongs Lord Campbell. The 
other digs deep into the original 
sources of history, weighs authority 
against authority, threads his course 
amongst conflicting witnesses, and 
vouches his facts, and proves his la- 
bour, by his references. To that class 
belongs Dr. Lingard. The latter are 
the men of research of whom a countr 
may be proud. Their patient toil 
makes little show, it is seldom appre- 
ciated, still seldomer rewarded, and 
not only its results, which are of course 


given to the world, but even its very 
evidences and proofs, are often most 
unfairly appropriated; put forth, for 
instance, by mere copyists, as if they 
were vouchers of their own labour. 
We never scruple to condemn an 
unfair use by one litterateur of the di- 
ligence and learning of another, and 
we cannot allow that Westminster 
Hall or the House of Lords has any 
right or privilege in this matter other 
than what we possess towards one 
another. } 

Other men’s plumes seldom sit grace- 
fully upon a borrower, and certainly 
the instance of Lord Campbell is no 
exception. He shews continually that 
he knows very little of the authorities 
to which he bes himself so uncere- 
moniously. Proofs abound : for exam- 
ple, the Textus Roffensis of Ernulphus 
is for the most part a Latin compila- 
tion, of which a portion is printed in 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra. Lord Camp- 
bell refers to it as “Ex Ernulfi Hist. 
apud Ang. Saz.” correcting, as he pro- 
bably thought, Dr. Lingard’s “ Ang. 
Sac.” and shewing that the learned Lord 
supposed that Ernulphus had something 
to do with the Anglo-Saxons, but did 
not understand his connexion with the 
Anglia Sacra. That work has proba- 
bly never come under his lordship’s 
notice. In the last quotation of re- 
ferences which we have made above it 
will be seen that he mentions Whar- 
ton’s collection as “ Angl. Saz.” 

Among the Justiciars, one of the 
most important was Ranulph de Glan- 
ville, the supposed author of the Trac- 
tatus [not Tractus, as in i.29] de Legibus, 
and substantially of the Scottish Re- 
giam Majestatem, not Magistratum, as 
in i. 25. The incidents of his life are 
related with vigour in the volumes 
before us, but one regrets that it 
did not fall within the plan of so 
eminent a lawyer as Lord Camp- 
bell to give a more satisfactory ac- 
count of the 7'ractatus—the earliest 
actual law book of England. The 
reign of King John gives ‘Lord Camp- 
bell an opportunity of referring to the 
Falconbridge legitimacy case, as re- 
ported by Shakspere. He thinks the 
relation favours the supposition that 
the dramatist had at one time been 
employed in the law. “He is uni- 
formly right,” he remarks, “in his law 
and in his use of legal phraseology, 
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which no mere quickness of intuition 


can account for.” (i. 43.) 

Hubert de Burgh looks very strong 
in authorities, but they are mostly de- 
rived from Mr. Foss’s recent Lives of 
the Judges, and occasionally misquoted 
with curious infelicity. It is a pity 
that Lord Campbell did not give a little 
time to the study of these things. 

Under Philip Basset he tells us 
that “all the mandates on the Fine 
Roll are signed [signed !] by him. Rot. 
Fin. ii. 278—385,” (i. 60.) in which as- 
sertion he blindly follows a blunder of 
Mr. Foss’s (a very unusual thing with 
that gentleman), and adds a blunder 
of his own. ‘Two pages before we find 
him actually concluding that the Chief 
Justiciar “seems to have held in his 
hand certain parchment rolls as the 
emblem of his office!” And this his 
Lordship infers from an authority 
which states, that on a certain oc- 
casion a king sent for a usurping Jus- 
ticiar and Chancellor, and gave them 
his commands that the Great Seal and 
the Rolls of the Justiciary should be 
restored to him. Surely our author 
never saw a bundle of record-rolls, 
although he refers to them so freely; if 
he had, he could scarcely have dreamt 
of a Justiciar carrying his rolls about 
with him. Such a suggestion con- 
fesses as much as may be gathered 
from his Lordship’s reference to the 
one hundreth and eleventh volume of 
Roger de Wendover! This isa plume 
borrowed from Mr. Foss. That gen- 
tleman refers to the third volume of 
the Latin original of the chronicler 
whom Mr. Bohn has rendered familiar 
to all readers, but he does so, thus, iii. 
49, 129, 137, 173, 254, 271. His Lord- 
ship, not understanding the meaning 
of these six references, and misreading 
the type in which the volume is alluded 
to, supposing it to be Arabic and not 
Roman, totally destroyed Mr. Foss’s 
meaning by lumping the whole bundle 
of six references together, thus—“ cxi. 
49—273 !” 

But we have no desire to make 
Lord Campbell look ridiculous, and, 
therefore, instead of pursuing this mi- 
nute criticism, will merely remark that 
it is dangerous for gentlemen who have 
never studied historical authorities 
to meddle with them until they have 
done so, however expert they may be 
in other matters. 

Ralph de Hengham is the first Chief 
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Justice of the King’s Bench in Lord 
Campbell’s narrative, and from his time 
we pass rapidly along, much after the 
fashion of the spectators of our mo- 
dern moving panoramas of celebrated 
streams. As those spectators come in 
sight, every now and then, of some 
well-known spot, the picture pauses for 
a moment or two, and they are shewn 
its appearance, its outward form and 
character, but very little is thoroughly 
investigated. All looks pretty, enter- 
taining, interesting; the beholders 
travel on from scene to scene, and 
depart extremely amused and grati- 
fied, and, in some degree, instructed. 
Such is exactly Lord Campbell’s book. 
It is smart writing, and agreeable read- 
ing. Its variety may be inferred from 
a brief catalogue of some of the persons 
to whom it relates. Passing by Gas- 
coyne and Fortescue, we will enumerate 
the Judges of whom his Lordship treats 
from the middle of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. There are, Fitzjames, who 
was the legal authority on the trials of 
Fisher and More; Montagu, who tried 
the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of 
Surrey, and drew the testamentary 
settlement of the crown, made by 
Edward the Sixth, in favour of Lady 
Jane Grey; Dyer, the reporter, con- 
spicuous on the trial of Thomas, Duke 
of Norfolk, in 1571; Catlyne, whom 
heraldic pedigrees deduce from Lucius 
Catiline, but whose principal celebrity 
was founded on his serjeant’s feast ; 
Wray, who tried Campion, Parry, and 
Babington; Popham, who was made 
prisoner by the Earl of Essex, but was 
certainly not confined by him in “a 
dungeon,” as is stated by Lord Camp- 
bell (i. 220), but merely had the key 
of a back chamber (probably one 
of the chief apartments of the house, 
facing the river) locked upon him. 
The story of his liberation is related 
by Lord Campbell with equal inac- 
curacy. Popham tried Raleigh and 
the Gunpowder conspirators. Fleming, 
who, like so many of his brethren, was 
a mere lawyer, and not a legal gentle- 
man, and therefore failed in the House 
of Commons, was succeeded by Coke, 
whose doings, whether as a_ patriot 
or a lawyer, are known to every one. 
The life is one which should have ani- 
mated an eminent lawyer. It occupies 
a considerable space, and at any event 
enumerates all the great lawyer’s 
faults. There are many mistakes in it of 
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places and things. Coke says himself 
that his first wife was buried, not at 
Huntingfield, but at Tittleshall, where 
he rests himself (v. 253). Prynne 
could not have been committed with 
Coke in 1621, as is stated at i. 318, 
nor was he in parliament for many 
years afterwards. In the account 
given from Coke’s diary of the acci- 

ent which hastened his death (i. 334), 
“sharp stubbles,” should be “sharp 
stubbes,” a very different thing. The 
book referred to (i. 347), as published 
by Roger Coke, was not his “ Justice 
Vindicated,” but his “Detection of 
the Court and State of England ;” and 
there are many similar blunders. 

Coke’s successors were, Sir Henry 
Montagu, who awarded execution 
against Raleigh ; Ley, who is apostro- 
phised by Milton as— 


* Once President 
Of England’s Council and her Treasury, 
Who lived in both unstained with gold or 
fee ;’’ 


Crewe, who was dismissed because he 
refused to sanction the illegalities of 
Charles the First ; Hyde, who was ap- 
pointed in order to carry out the views 
of the Court ; Richardson, who put an 
end to torture, and got out of favour 
at court for his ordinance against 
Sunday-wakes and Church-ales ; 
Bramston, called Brampston by Lord 
Campbell, who decided in favour of 
ship-money ; Heath, a strong defender 
of all the most obnoxious measures of 
Charles the First; Rolle, Glyn, New- 
digate, aud St. John, the Common- 
wealth Chief Justices; Foster, who 
tried Sir Harry Vane; another Hyde, 
of little worth, and Kelynge of no worth 
at all. These bring us on to Hale, one 
of the greatest names on the roll of 
our judicial worthies. 

Lord Campbell has devoted more 
than seventy pages to the life of Hale. 
They are, of course, written with that 
profound respect which it is impossible 
not to entertain for his exalted cha- 
racter. But Lord Campbell does not 
stifficiently make manifest a proper 
appreciation of the quiet virtues which 
constituted the greatest charm of 
Hale’s disposition ; nor does he, in our 
judgment, give due credit to the prin- 
ciples from which Hale’s eminence pro- 
ceeded. What, for example, can be 
more erroneous, or in worse taste, than 
to pronounce Hale to have been “ cow- 
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ardly and selfish” (i. 520), because he 
refused to put shackles upon himself 
by being returned to the Long Par- 
liament on the invitation of ths Vaatlets 
of a bitter and unscrupulous political 
party. Ifthe all-embracing liberalism 
of modern times is unable to estimate 
a discretion so full of wisdom and 
prescience, we might have hoped that 
the expression of a judgment so un- 
charitable would have been restrained 
by modern civility. Hale was an ex- 
ample of what a religious man may be 
when placed in the office of a judge. 
The virtues of his private life exhibit 
the application of Christian principles 
to his own personal conduct ; and his 
eminence as a magistrate, and es- 
pecially as a law-reformer, arose from 
a similar application of the same prin- 
ciples—the true reforming element in 
society—to the public business which 
lay before him. Flaws there may have 
been in the brightness of his example 
—for what human lustre is without a 
speck? but there were emitted from 
his. life and conversation—his walk 
and conduct in every relation in which 
he was placed—many a pure and 
brilliant ray of that light which is 
divine. 

We must hasten to a close. Hale 
was succeeded by the gentle and in- 
offensive Raynsford. The Popish Plot 
required to be dealt with by another 
kind of instrument, and the dissolute 
and cruel Scroggs was put into Rayns- 
ford’s place. When public indignation 
drove the filthy monster from the seat 
which he disgraced, Pemberton, the 
trimming judge who tried Lord Wil- 
liam Russell, succeeded. Saunders 
came next, for whom, according to 
Lord Campbell, there is a “kind feeling 
among lawyers . . in spite of his profli- 
gacy.” Jeffreys followed, and leftaname 
which is above every name for cruelty, 
and many otherunjudicial vices. Her- 
bert, son of a sufferer for Charles I., 
had scarcely purified the seat which 
had been contaminated by the odious 
hero of the campaign in the west, when 
he was called upon to follow his father’s 
example, by going into exile with 
James If. The Chief Justiceship was 
again disgraced “ by Wright, the lowest 
wretch that had ever appeared on the 
bench in England.” He presided at 


the trial of the Seven Bishops, and was 
shortly afterwards committed to New- 
gate, where he died of gaol fever. 
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The Revolution of 1688 cleansed the 
bench by the appointment of Holt, a 
truly great judge, whose vigour and 
force of character are admirably de- 
lineated by Lord Campbell. Parker 
followed, afterwards Lord Chancellor 
Macclesfield; Pratt, father of Lord 
Camden; Lord Raymond; and Sir 
Philip Yorke, afterwards Lord Hard- 
wicke. Lee, Ryder, Willes, and Wil- 
mot bring down the succession to Lord 
Mansfield, with whom Lord Campbell 
concludes. 

His life of Lord Mansfield is the 
chef-d euvre of his work. Lord Camp- 
bell tells us that he was impelled to 
take pains upon it by three considera- 
tions: 1. Because Lord Mansfield was 
the first Scotchman who gained dis- 
tinction as an English lawyer; 2. be- 
cause he feels proud, as a lawyer, of 
the rare example which Lord Mans- 
field affords of the union of a taste for 
elegant literature with profound know- 
ledge of law; and, 3. because he is a 
connecting link between the reign of 
Queen Anne and our own times. 
“ Having been the familiar friend of 
Pope,” remarks Lord Campbell, “he 
was the familiar friend of my familiar 
friends.” Inspirited by these consi- 
derations, Lord Campbell dives into 
the heart of Lord Mansfield’s personal 
history, and concludes his book with a 
most interesting biography. We are 
rather surprised that the traditions of 
Westminster Hall could not add more 
to what was previously known, and 
wonder now and then at the way in 
which some portions of Lord Mans- 
field’s political conduct escape un- 
favourable comment from a gentleman 
of Lord Campbell’s party ; but the life, 
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on the whole, is most interesting. Its 
faults are on the surface, and, without 
containing anything that is very new— 
except the extracts from the accounts 
of Lord Mansfield’s father’s agent, 
which establish the facts of his early 
life—or very valuable, except that 
value which necessarily attaches to an 
eminent lawyer’s comment upon the 
legal character of an eminent lawyer— 
we have no hesitation in pointing atten- 
tion to it with hearty commendation. 

During the long period of seven 
centuries, Lord Campbell steers down 
the stream of legal history with canvas 
spread to catch every breeze that may 
make his voyage interesting or pros- 
perous. Many of the great events of 
our history come successively before 
him. He dashes past them in gallant 
style, leaving an impression of their 
character, neither deep nor peculiar 
for justness of critical acumen, but 
amusing and attractive. His style has 
little elegance, but it is free, easy, oc- 
casionally forcible, and seldom vulgar. 
In future editions we hope that he will 
see fit to omit all such expressions as, 
an advocate going the whole hog for his 
client, that he will qualify his contempt 
for the puisnes, rectify his attribution of 
cowardice and selfishness to Hale, cor- 
rect some of his more glaring historical 
blunders (as, for example, that Henry 
VI. was confined for ten years in the 
Tower of London), and acknowledge 
with manly candour his obligations to 
the authors of research who have gone 
before him, or are running the same 
race with himself. When he has done 
these things, he will have written a 
book which will take high rank in the 
class to which it belongs. 





CONTINENTAL DISCOVERIES OF ANTIQUITIES. 


TEMPLE OF THE DEA SEQUANA. 


MANY interesting and valuable dis- 
coveries are made from time to time 
in Germany, in France, and through- 
out the continent, which, although 
worthy of general attention, are but 
little known or noticed in this country. 
Accounts of them are often published 
in works of a restricted circulation, or 
in the proceedings of societies which 
are inaccessible to the generality of 
English antiquaries ; and occasionally, 
it Is to be feared, though that is not 


often the case, they are passed over 
without being recorded anywhere. In 
many departments of archzological 
research ancient remains are more 
abundant on the continent than in 
England, and therefore when disco- 
veries take place they do not excite 
that regard which would be paid them 
in England, where their novelty of it- 
self would attract inquiry. It is with 
this impression, coupled with a con- 
viction of the information which the 
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English antiquary would acquire in 
studying the antiquities of neighbour- 
ing countries, that notes will be occa- 
sionally offered, as opportunities pre- 
sent themselves, of some of the more 
remarkable continental discoveries, and 
particularly of such as afford points 
for comparison with our own remains 
of ancient times. 

On the present occasion the example 
is selected of a singular discovery made 
a few years since at the sources of the 
river Seine, on which Monsieur Henri 
Baudét, President of the Commission 
of Antiquities of the department of 
the Cdéte-dor, has published a report. 

The principal sources of the Seine 
are three in number. They take their 
rise at the bottom of a small valley 
which separates the territories of the 
communes of Saint-Seine and Saint- 
Germain-la-Feuille, and are distant 
two kilométres from the high road from 
Paris to Besangon, eight from Saint- 
Seine, and thirty-two from — The 
locality is retired and desolate, and 
remote from any habitation. This se- 
questered spot, it now appears, had 
been seized upon by the pagan priests 
as a ream ppt for the practice 
of those superstitions which in all ages 
have been so acceptable to the igno- 
rant. Here, in a secluded glen, they 
established a temple to the Dea Se- 
quana, erected habitations and offices 
for themselves, and filled the temple 
with all the paraphernalia which sacer- 
dotal learning and art knew so well 
how to apply to the purposes of de- 
ception, or of misplaced devotion. Ar- 
chitectural decorations of no mean 
character gave an imposing air to the 
temple. Tt was flanked with woods, 
which added to the sacred mystery of 
the consecrated fane. Pleasing de- 
signs were painted in rich colours on 
the walls, and the floors were laid in 
elegant tessellated work. To this holy 
spot, now striking only for its wild 
and cheerless aspect, once flocked nu- 
merous devotees, from what period we 
know not, but certainly up to a late 
date; probably to the time when the 
Franks disturbed the quiet security of 
the priests, and profaned the shrine of 
the rural goddess. 

The building was quadrilateral ; the 
length about 58 yards, the width not 
fully ascertained ; the chief fagade was 
to . east. The interior was fitted 


up with many sacella, or chapels, which 
present an analogy to the temple of 
Clitumnus, a river of Umbria, thus 
described by Pliny :—“ At the source 
of this river is a temple, ancient and 
much venerated. There stands the 
od Clitumnus himself, habited in the 
oman dress. The oracles denote the 
resence and the power of the goddess. 
laced around are several little chapels, 
some of which are dedicated to cer- 
tain gods, and to the fountains.” (Epist. 
lib. viii. ep.8.) Such was the arrange- 
ment in the temple of the goddess of 
the Seine. In the middle the sacred 
source flowed through a stone channel 
covered with flags. Here were found 
four columns of the Doric order, the 
bases of which were in their original 
places. Behind, two stone steps led to 
one of the chapels, in which probably 
was placed the statue of the goddess 
Sequana. The architectural fragments, 
the walls covered with marble slabs and 
paintings, and the floor witha tessellated 
pavement, showed superior taste and 
more costly decorations than were be- 
stowed on the other chapels. Of the 
exterior decorations only fragments of 
shafts and Corinthian capitals were 
found, but the proportions indicated 
that they belonged to columns of con- 
siderable height. 

We now proceed to describe the 
objects found in the interior of the 
temple. 

Statues in stone of the size of nature.— 
1. A draped figure of a female, sitting, 
the head and arms broken off, the left 
hand placed on the knee. M. Bauddét 
supposes this to have been a repre- 
sentation of the principal divinity of 
the place, the Dea Sequana herself. 
2. Statue of Apollo, standing, in his 
right hand a bow, on the left side his 
staff, round which is entwined a ser- 
pent ; the god is habited simply in the 
chlamys. 3. Naked male figure, much 
broken, the left arm resting upon a 
cippus. 4. Male figure clothed in the 
sagum, the head, hands, and feet wanting; 
this is of superior execution. 5. Frag- 
ments of a male and a female figure, 
both much mutilated, but of good work. 
6. Figure of a man, in bas-relief, 
standing in a kind of niche. It is of 
disproportionate length, and the folds 
of the sagum which he wears are 
sculptured in a stiff harsh manner ; 
the left hand, which is placed upon the 
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breast, holds a bag or purse. 7. A 
statue resembling the last, with the 
exception of the purse being held in 
the right hand. 

Statues in bas-relief in stone smaller 
thanthe natural size.—1. Female, clothed 
in a tunic, carrying in the right hand 
a vase with two handles. ‘The slab 
against which it stands is inscribed 
DAE for dee; the remaining part of 
the inscription is obliterated. 2. Male 
figure, fully draped, carrying a rabbit, 
at his feet a basket of fruit. All the 
details of this statue are carefully 
worked, and in good taste. 3. Male 
figure standing beneath a triangular 
pediment, and holding an apple or 
some other kind of fruit, emblematical 
of an offering; the dress is the sagum, 
but round the neck is a twisted piece 
of drapery somewhat resembling a 
torques. 4. Figure of a boy carrying 
a bunch of grapes. 5. A small statue 
of a boy clad in a robe or gown which 
descends to the feet, the upper part 
folded in a kind of collar round the 
neck; on the breast is the bulla, worn 
by children and youths as a talisman 

inst evil influences. It is flat and 
circular, and is fastened with flat bands 
crossing before and behind, over the 
shoulders, and under thearms. These 
bulle, which appear also on several 
of the other statues of children ‘and 
ouths, were usually of gold or silver. 
ey are often alluded to by ancient 
writers: and Pacatus, in his pane- 
gyric on Theodosius, accuses Maximus, 
among other crimes, of robbing children 
of the bulle from their necks. This 
figure supports in its arms a dog. 6. 
Several other statues of similar cha- 
racter; some bear before them dogs of 
various kinds, others animals which 
more resemble lambs, one a bird, and 
another what 19 8 to be a musical 
instrument. 7. Five-and-thirty heads 
of statues, male and female, of different 
sizes and artistic merit, some rudely 
executed, others displaying good taste 
and finished workmanship. 

The objeets which have next to be 
noticed are a large quantity of votive 
hands, legs, single and in pairs, and 
feet, all in stone with the exception of 
one hand in marble, the fingers of 
which had been attached by means of 
iron nails. Most of these obviously 
never belonged to statues, but were 
manufactured for the purpose to which 
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they had been applied in the temple. 
One of the bas-reliefs represents six 
legs, side by side, probably a family 
offering. ne of the single legs is 
inscribed V.S.L.M. volum solvit liben- 
ter merito, the ordinary formula which 
terminates votive inscriptions. On 
another leg is an inscription to the 
goddess Sequana. 

With the foregoing may be classed 
numerous busts and torsoes, male and 
female, in stone ; moreover, figures of 
children wrapt in swaddling bands, in 
various ‘fashions. On the breast of 
one of these is a representation of the 
bulla. 

But the most remarkable of this ex- 
traordinary assemblage remains to be 
noticed. In one of the little chapels 
before mentioned, was discovered, just 
below the surface of the ground, a 
large earthen vase, the mouth of which 
was closely covered with a plate of 
lead. Around the neck ran an in- 
scription indicating that the vase had 
been presented to the goddess of the 
Seine by a person named Rufus— 
DEAE SEQVANA (sic) RVFVS DONAVIT. 
This vase contained a small cup-shaped 
vessel with a handle in which were de- 
posited 830 Roman coins, and round the 
cup were piled 120 ez-votos cut in thin 
bronze and silver, to represent a great 
variety of different parts of the human 
body ; many of them of a kind which the 
decency of modern times forbids us to 
describe. On mostof these there yet re- 
mained the small nails by which they had 
been fastened to the walls for exhibition. 
It is evident these plates were intended 
to show the various members in a state 
of disease. The coins range from Au- 
gustus to Magnus Maximus, (a.p. 383 
to A.D. 388.) Two are in gold, the rest 
in billon and brass. Of the early em- 
perors and empresses there are only 
from one to five specimens each; of 
Postumus, 137; of the Tetrici, 228 ; 
from Quintillus to Maximus, one to 
three, each. 

For the numerous miscellaneous 
objects, many of which in themselves 
are extremely curious, but have no 
particular allusion to the destination 
of the building, reference must be 
made to M. Baudét’s Rapport, which 
is-copiously illustrated ; we pass on to 
two inscribed votive altars. One of 





these is too much defaced to be satis- 
factorily read ; the inscription on the 
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other, in letters denoting a late pe- 
riod, announces that the monument 
was erected to the goddess Sequana 
in discharge of a vow made by Flavius 
or Flavianus, the son of Flavius, for 
the health and prosperity (pro salute 
et fortuna) of his grandson. A gold 
ring, of octagonal shape, is also in- 
scribed:—pD . SEQVANE . CLE . IOLA. 
V.S.L.M.; the pene of the en- 
ving, and the perfect preservation 
Bf the ring, hoes it had been ex- 
pressly fabricated for the donor, Jola. 
The most important point of view in 
which this discovery may be regarded, 
is that of affording an insight into the 
practices of the Romano-Gaulish 
priests, and the details of the arrange- 
ments and fittings-up of one of these 
temples. Formule of the ridiculous 
processes adopted for the cure of dis- 
eases are extant, which, collected, 
would far exceed in bulk a modern 
pharmacopzia. But so curious an dnu- 
merous a quantity of visible monu- 
ments, so strikingly illustrative of po- 
ular curative superstition, has per- 
ha never before been brought to 
light, certainly not in this part of 
Europe; and we owe much to the 
good taste and liberality of the Com- 
mission des Antiquités de la Céte-dor 
for defraying the expenses of excava- 
tions which have enabled M. Baudét 
to contribute such materials towards 
the history of Roman Gaul. We are 
thus furnished with a view of the con- 


tents of the temple of the goddess of 
the Seine as they existed at the period 
of its overthrow, which, from the evi- 
dence of the coins, we may place to- 
wards the end of the fourth century, 
when the provinces of Gaul and Bri- 
tain were being overrun by successive 
invasions. On the emergency of some 
hostile and sudden inroad, it appears 
the priests buried their money and va- 
luables, as well as the more portable 
votive offerings which had been ex- 
hibited on the walls in testimony of 
cures effected by the sacred stream, 
and never reclaimed them. It is 
uestionable whether the statues of 
the divinities, and those deposited as 
offerings by persons in discharge of 
vows, were on this occasion mutilated 
and broken up. The systematic mode 
of destruction which it appears was 
adopted may probably bespeak a sub- 
sequent visitation made under the in- 
fluence of Christianity. 
There can be little doubt that the 
same superstition was practised in 
many other places in Gaul, and also in 
Britain ; and the authenticated facts to 
which we have drawn attention will be 
extremely useful for reference and 
comparison, in relation to analogous 
objects often discovered in both coun- 
tries, but severed from those connect- 
ing links in the chain of evidence 
which have been luckily preserved at 
the source of the Seine. 
C. Roacu Siru. 


PRESENT STATE OF ARCHITECTURAL LITERATURE.* 


OF all the arts of design, none has 
of late years interested so large a com- 
pany of refined and intelligent amateur 
critics as that of Architecture; and 
in none has the stock of elementary 
and historical knowledge acquired so 
great and such valuable accumula- 
tions. If we refer to any of the En- 
cyclopedias of the early part of the 
present century, we shall see with 
wonder how narrow a view was then 
taken of this art. In theory it was 


confined to the five orders,—Tuscan, 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
posite—the first and last of which, as 
we now learn, have never otherwise 
existed than in the schemes of pedantic 
theorists. But so extended are modern 
ideas on this art, that now, when a 
bookseller makes his arrangementsf for 
“a History of Architecture,” he ex- 
pressly stipulates that the'work must 
include a review of the architectural 
forms of India, of Egypt, and of 





* ‘© A History of Architecture. By-Edward A. Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of 


Trinity College, Oxford.’’ 8vo. pp. 456. 


“ History of Ecclesiastical Architecturein England. By the Rev. Geo. Ayliffe Poole.”’ 


+ Preface to Mr, Freeman’s volume. 
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America, and all other known varieties, 
as well as the familiar rules of the 
Greek and Roman orders; but more 
especially he knows that the public 
taste requires that a very large share 
of attention should be devoted to that 
most interesting style of architecture, 
which, growing out of those of Greece 
and Rome, and adopting the pointed 
arch from the Arabs or Saracens, has 
been brought to perfection in the 
Christian temples of our northern 
climes. 

It was not without some occasional 
demonstrations of jealousy that pro- 
fessional architects found themselves 
outstripped in knowledge or in taste 
by authors who were merely volunteers 
in the field. But this was the feeling 
of a past day ; it may now be said that 
the architectural profession in this 
country is wise enough to avail itself 
of this non-professional assistance, and 
is duly impressed with the general 
improvement in public taste which 
has been its result. The portico 
and colonnade, which belong to a 
southern climate, and are generally 
unsuited to our own, are now nearly 
banished from our new erections, a 
change no less accordant with true 
taste than with convenience, for they 
were continually employed as mere 
masks to features of totally different 
character, and were therefore false, 
deceptive, and unreal. Their relin- 
quishment has led to a more substan- 
tial, more impressive, and more 
enriched style of domestic architecture, 
and at length there is some scope for 
originality of design, where before all 
was dull and uninteresting tautology. 
In Ecclesiastical Architecture it is now 
generally admitted that the pointed 
style is the most suitable, on several 
accounts, and that in rural sites es- 
pecially it is decidedly preferable to 
any other; though we are not so bigoted 
as todeny that many Christian churches 
in other styles possess a dignity and a 
beauty equally worthy of their high 
purpose. 

But, reverting again from architec- 
tural practice to architectural author- 
ship, it is certainly remarkable how all 
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the best authors who have raised the 
estimation of our ancient ecclesiastical 
architecture to its present position, 
have been strangers to the profession. 
For the elucidation of the poeutione 
of plan or construction, from which 
result the grandeur and magnificence, 
as well as the stability and permanence 
of the masterpieces of antiquity, we 
are chiefly indebted to Willis and to 
Whewell; for correct views of the 
beauty of form, the harmony of parts, 
and the propriety of design, we turn 
with most confidence to Hope and 
Petit ; on the history and chronolog 
of pointed architecture, and for all 
those questions of style or detail which 
form the documentary evidence for 
the illustration, either of the history of 
architecture itself, or for that of par- 
ticular edifices, we habitually consult 
the pages of Bloxam and Parker. If 
we look somewhat further back to the 
antecedent advocates of our national 
style, to Carter, to Britton, or the 
elder Pugin, we find that these authors, 
if they called themselves architects, 
were not so by education or in actual 
practice, but merely by predilection 
and in ambition. Of all to whom 
Pointed Architecture is chiefly in- 
debted for its revival, Rickman alone 
was a practical architect,—and it is 
remarkable that he, the first of the 
modern school to build a passibly good 
church, was a member of the Society 
of Friends. 

Among those with whom Architec- 
ture is a favourite pursuit, there is no 
doubt a variety of stimulative motive. 
Some few may feel most interest in the 
mathematical and constructional in- 
quiries of Professor Willis, and this line 
of study is unquestionably the most 
useful to professional men, though be- 
yond the inclination of the multitude. 
Others are interested in external forms, 
so far as familiarity with them may 
improve their own taste, or throw light 
on other branches of history: such, we 
take leave to say, are the motives which 
actuate the archzological or antiqua- 
rian school, though Mr. Freeman, who 
seems to have taken some offence* at 
the archeologists, will allow them only 





* See a long diatribe in his p. 3, e¢ seg. in which the following passages occur: 
“It is only in quite recent times that what deems itself a more enlightened archeology 
has taken up a position which must be looked upon as distinctly and formally hostile 
to religion. . . . . It is manifest that to the mere archeologian the antiquity is every- 
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the latter motive; the former he would 
appropriate entirely to himself. These 
admirers of architecture for its own 
sake, started on their career long be- 
fore its adoption as a fashionable pur- 
suit, but they are now enabled, by the 
accumulation of well-founded evidence, 
to pursue their researches on a much 
more satisfactory and certain footing 
than heretofore, and therefore to much 
more useful results. But, after all, 
perhaps the busiest, if not the most 
numerous school of architecturalists, is 
that which is connected with the retro- 
grade movement in the English Church, 
which, condemning the reformers of 
the sixteenth century as mere vulgar 
“ puritans” and iconoclasts, aims at 
the revival of all that was then put 
aside, and determines the arrangement 
and ornaments of churches, not upon 
principles of taste, or--propriety, or 
utility, but altogether upon the ritual 
precedents of ante-reformation times, 
or the still more fanciful notions of a 
mystic symbolism. These are the Ec- 
clesiologists ; who, although they may 
have done good-service to architecture, 
in their careful restoration of the ma- 
terial fabric of churches, and also, to 
a certain extent, in suggesting appro- 
= forms for new churches, yet 

ave, at the same time, laid themselves 
open to the suspicion that their zeal for 


architecture is a part only of that ex-. 


ternal compliance with the forms of 
the Church of Rome, which has a ten- 


dency to the substitution of ceremo- 
nies for spiritual worship, of show for 
sincerity, and of forms for faith. 
These are the gentlemen who would 
restore credences, and rood-screens, 
and brazen-gates to the chancel, which 
may shut off the congregation from 
their “ sacrarium,”*—a claim, as it ap- 
pears to us, of no less obvious ten- 
dency than the questiona—whether the 
communion-table should be made of 
stone or of wood—by which so much 
controversial excitement was roused 
a year or two ago. 

’ The arrangement of Mr. Freeman’s 
work consists of three main divisions, 
—a general Introduction, the archi- 
tecture of the Entablature, and the 
architecture of the Arch. The “ar- 
chitecture of the Entablature” is sub- 
divided into two parts, the former of 
which comprises the ruder forms of 
Pelasgian, early columnar (as in Cen- 
tral America, China, and Siam), Indian, 
Egyptian, and those of Central Asia 
(including Lycia, Persia, &ec.); the 
second part treats of the classical ar- 
chitecture of Greece. The “archi- 
tecture of the Arch” is also considered 
in two subdivisions, the former being 
that of the Round Arch, or Roman 
architecture, and the latter that of the 
Pointed Arch, or Gothic architecture ; 
for Mr. Freeman does not reject the 
term Gothic, although he knows very 
well that it was “a name bestowed 
originally by the malice of enemies.” 








thing and the art nothing; the charm is not found in beauty of form or richness of 
execution, but in the number of years which the specimen has existed.’? We would 
fain conclude that these, and some other less gross aspersions which follow, are among 
those passages which Mr. Freeman confesses to have found on reviewing his book, 
whose literal sense he would be sorry to have pressed too far.’’ (p. xvi. 

* One of the newly-broached maxims of the Ecclesiologists is that the laity ought 
to be wholly excluded from chancels; and Mr. Freeman, who avows his sympathy 
with ‘‘ their high and holy cause,’’ (p. 4,) though we must do him the justice to admit 
that his book is free from much of the nonsense of the school, takes upon him to 
assert, that “ the fabrie of Ely and Westminster may be renewed, but while the laity 
throng the choir, . . . the Church is unrestored,”’ (p. 451.) This is a revival of the 
doctrine expressed in the old monkish verses :— 


Cancello laicos prohibet scriptura sedere, 
Ne sibi presumant Christi secreta videre. 


What the Christi secreta were is a mystery to us—as we suppose it was intended to 

be, nor can we recollect the seriptura professed to be quoted. We remember, indeed, 

a “scripture,” in which Christ himself saith, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto 

me,’’ &c. and as little children are of course laics, together with many of those who 

best resemble those accepted ‘little children,’’ we cannot admit the right of the 

amey to convert the invitation into a prohibition ;—“ Stand off, I am holier than 
ou! 


T Mr. Freeman has quoted in a note a passage which appeared in the Encyclopedia 
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The terms “ Christian” or “ Pointed” 


are not geoneny | comprehensive, 
because so many Christian churches 
are in the Round or Romanesque style. 


‘* But Gothic does most certainly ex- 
press better than any other name the fact 
that the style so called was, in a stricter 
sense than any other, the peculiar heritage 
of the Teutonic race, that it came to its 
perfection among them alone, never 
flourishing among the Romance nations of 
the South ; that it is the style of feudal 
and ecclesiastical Europe, of the days when 
the Gothic or Teutonic spirit animated all 
Western Christendom.”’ (p. 298.) 


In his depreciation of the Italian 
Gothic, which is hinted at in the pre- 
ceding extract, Mr. Freeman follows 
Mr. Hope and Mr. Petit, but differs 
from two more recent authors, Mr. 
Webb, in his “ Continental Ecclesio- 
logy,” and Mr. Ruskin, in his “ Seven 
Lamps of Architecture.” His reasons 
seem founded on just principles: in 
the same way that the Portico and the 
Colonnade are*suited only to Southern 
suns, so, on the other hand, “ Gothic 
architecture is a style only to be em- 
ployed in northern countries, and not 
to be introduced into lands where the 
necessities of the climate require a com- 
plete departure from its first princi- 
ples.” Mr. Freeman arrives at the con- 
clusion that, with the single exception 
of Milan Cathedral, “ Italian Gothic 
must really be considered the most 
lifeless, and, as far as art is concerned, 
the most worthless of all the styles.” 

He is ready, however, to do all 
justice to the Italian builders of the 
fifteenth century :— 


‘*No sane person ever denied the in- 
tellectual powers, whatever we may think 
of their application, of Euripides, Ennius, 
Raphael, or Milton ; and in like manner 
no name in architectural history can claim 
a higher place on the score of mere genius 
than that of Philip’ Brunelleschi. To 
him is owing that glorious and wonderful 
monument of the sublimest powers, the 
dome of Florence, which for vastness and 
grandeur, for greatness of conception and 
skill of execution, must rank among the 
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very noblest of human achievements. I 
speak not of its degraded details, but of 
the stupendous majesty of that vast octa- 
gon, with the subordinate apses and domes 
at once supporting it and cowering be- 
neath its shadow. As spreading as St. 
Sophia, and almost as soaring as a Gothic 
spire, the cupola of Florence remains lite- 
rally ‘‘the roof and crown of things,’’ 
being in all dimensions the largest mass 
ever reared upon piers and arches, and 
rearing the triumphant cross to a height 
equal to that of the proudest steeples of 
the North. Before so glorious a pile one 
stops not to inquire whether Greek co- 
lumns, Lombard arcades, or Flamboyant 
panelling enrich its vast circumference ; 
it stands in its own unrivalled sublimity, 
the first and foremost of buildings of its 
own class, before which the boasted St. 
Peter’s sinks into insignificance. Greater 
in every proportion,.and with the super- 
added richness of the octagonal form, it is 
the most wonderful exhibition of me- 
chanical skill, and one of the most glorious 
products of arcitectural genius, that the 
world has ever seen.’’ 


One of the most interesting chapters 
in Mr. Freeman's book is that which 
treats “Of the early Romanesque of 
Treland,” derived from Mr. Petrie’s 
magnificent book* on the architecture 
of that country ; in whose recesses, so 
near and yet so little known, have been 
unexpectedly discovered— 


‘* Buildings, themselves of the most 
venerable antiquity, the earliest existing 
Christian temples in Northern Europe, 
the representatives of others more vener- 
able still; deriving their origin, not from 
the gorgeous basilicas of Constantine and 
Theodosius, but the direct offspring of 
the lowly temples of the days of persecu- 
tion, the humble shrines where Cyprian 
bent in worship, and which Valerian and 
Diocletian swept from off the earth,’’ 

The investigation of these interest- 
ing remains has been found by Mr. 
Freeman to throw much light upon 
that which is the subject of his next 
chapter, “The early Romanesque of 
England, or Anglo-Saxon style.” It 
is not many years ago since the exist- 
ence of any relics whatever of the 
architecture of our Saxon ancestors 





Britannica no longer ago than 1797, which as a monument of ancient prejudices is a 
great literary curiosity. After stating that the empire was entirely overrun by the 
Goths, who introduced their own mode of building (/) it proceeds to abuse them 
very heartily, and concludes by saying, that, ‘‘ the Goths being totally destitute of 
genius, neither architecture nor any other art could be improved by them.’’ 

* Reviewed in our Magazine for February 1846, p. 175. 
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was considered doubtful. It had been 
ascertained that what was formerly 
called Saxon was really Norman, and 
where any real Saxon was to be seen 
no one could tell. At length Mr. 
Rickman identified a few Anglo-Saxon 
churches, and the number has con- 
siderably increased from subsequent 
researches, Three periods of Anglo- 
Saxon art are now distinguished by 
Mr. Freeman,—first, debased Roman ; 
the second, most purely Saxon; the 
third, which has been designated by 
Mr. Paley (in his “ Manual of Gothic 
Architecture ”) ante-Norman ; and he 
remarks that— 


‘The general character of the age, for 
at least a century preceding the Conquest, 
was not such as to lead us to expect any 
great improvements in art. Nor do we 
see in this later Anglo-Saxon style much 
direct approximation to Norman archi- 
tecture. The general character and the 
main features remain the same as in the 
earlier style, but the distinctive features 
[imitative] of timber construction gra- 
dually sink into desuetude. This is only 
what was to be expected, as the habit of 
stone-building became more confirmed, 
and the builders brought their ideas into 
closer conformity with the new material. 
Thus the long-and-short work and the 
pilaster-strips are now less frequent, and 
less prominent where they are retained, 
and the balluster gives way to the shaft. 
It is only this last change, and the oc- 
casional introduction of the chevron and 
other similar ornaments, that can be con- 
sidered a direct approach to foreign 
Romanesque, and the features in question 
are by no means distinctively Norman. 
Up to the days. when the Normanized 
Confessor introduced the complete style 
of his adopted country, Saxon architec- 
ture remained, as before, pre-eminently 
flat and square, in complete opposition to 
Norman principles.”’ 

The work of Mr. Poole, which we 
have also placed before us for review, 
preceded that of Mr. Freeman by a 
few months, and is devoted exclusively 
to the subject which has claimed so 
large a portion of the latter,—the Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture of this country. 
These works, therefore, so far run 
parallel that, appearing nearly at the 


same time, and in a form almost 
wholly alike,* they inevitably provoke 
some comparison. This is fortunately 
not unfavourable to the conception or 
the execution of either. Whilst Mr. 
Freeman has kept more closely in view 
the developement and progress of 
style, and is therefore more strictly 
the historian of the art of architecture, 
Mr. Poole has borrowed the torch of 
History herself, and has followed with 
its aid the course of events, uniting 
the information thus obtained with the 
technical knowledge now amassed by 
the combined observations of so many 
labourers. In this respect he adopts 
the plan which has been pursued with 
gee success by Professor Willis, in 
is essays on the cathedrals, written 
for the Archzological Institute ; and, 
though it may seem impossible that 
sources of information at once so 
obvious and so indisputable should have 
been left for the discovery of these 
gentlemen, yet, certain it is that so 
much care and discrimination are even 
now required in their use, and so large 
an amount of practical attainment is 
required for their due application, that 
they have been pein available at 
an earlier stage of our architectural 
knowledge. Local historians, or the 
historians of individual cathedrals or 
churches, may have attempted to 
collate their existing fabrics with 
historical documents, but they have 
usually fallen into very comteniie 
misapprehensions, or have even failed 
altogether. They have wanted that 
more extended experience with similar 
structures, and that minute comparison 
both of detail and construction, which 
lead to Mr. Willis’s success. John 
Carter, though conversant with a wide 
range of examples, was deceived to 
the extent of three or four centuries 
when he assigned particular Saxon 
dates to the several parts of the abbey- 
church of Malmesbury, which now 
takes it acknowledged station late in 
the Norman era. 
Mr. Poole himself has not proceeded 
far before we find him tripping. After 
quoting Bede’s narrative of the estab- 


* Neither of these works is illustrated with plates: a circumstance not without its 
weight, as shewing that they rely alone on their literary merits; nor without its ad- 
vantage, as saving the pocket of the purchaser as well as the publisher. The examples 
which most forcibly illustrate the progress of English architecture would have been 
almost entirely repetitions of former engravings, and can be readily procured elsewhere. 
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lishment of Christian worship at Can- 
terbury by King Ethelbert and the 
missionary Augustine, he recapitulates 
the churches erected thus : 


‘« §, Martin’s first, and then the mo- 
nastery founded by S. Augustine, and in 
which he was buried, and at length the ca- 
thedral, to which the bones of the first 
archbishop were eventually carried, are 
successively objects of interest to the ar- 
cheologist, as well as to the general his- 
torian, or the Christian student. Ethel- 
bert died in 616, and was buried in S. 
Martin’s porch, in the church of the 
Apostles SS. Peter and Paul, where 
Bertha also, his queen, reposes.’’ 


We believe Mr. Poole will look in 
vain for his authority that the bones of 
Augustine were ever conveyed to the 
cathedral: and equally so for any porch 
dedicated to St. Martin at the abbey 
church. For “ porch” we should read 
parish: the old chronicles specifying 
that the abbey had been erected 
within the precincts of the parish of 
St. Martin. 

When again adverting to Canter- 
bury with reference to the death of 
Becket (p. 143), Mr. Poole is not more 
accurate. He alludes to 

“the murder of Thomas a Becket be- 
fore the altar of S. Benedict in his own 
church ; which has besides an importance 
in this history as the origin of a part of 
that cathedral which has no fellow else- 
where, and is called, from the prelate who 
thus fell, Becket’s Chapel, and Becket’s 
Crown.”’ 


But he will find that Becket was 
not slain before St. Benedict’s nor an 
other altar ;* and, though “ Becket’s 
Crown” is a feature of Canterbury ca- 
thedral not paralleled elsewhere, there 
is no part of the church that bears the 
name of Becket’s Chapel. If the Holy 
Trinity chapel be meant, surely that 
exhibits no very distinct character 
from the eastern chapels of many other 
churches, although they were usually 
dedicated to Our Lady. Professor 
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Willis has remarked that its high state 
of magnificence was correspondent to 
that of other churches which contained 
the shrines of local saints. 

In p. 31, when noticing the mission 
of Paulinus, Mr. Poole suggests that 
Campodunum, where that missionary 
built a church, was “ perhaps West 
Tanfield, a place of great interest for 
the ecclesiologist;” not aware, we 
presume, that ‘Mr. Hunter has shown, 
in his History of South Yorkshire, 
that the Campodonum of Bede, and 
the Donafelda of his Saxon translator, 
was certainly at Doncaster. 

We have not space to pursue minute 
criticisms further ; but we cannot con- 
ceal our surprise at meeting with the 
following note,f which seems more in 
piece with some vulgar romance than 
with a grave architectural treatise. It 
is appended to the statement that the 
monks of Durham placed the body of 
their patron saint within an arbour of 
boughs :— 


“* The church of 8. Mary-le-Bow, or le 
Bough, close upon the banks of the Wear, 
and within the present city of Durham, is 
said to be built upon the spot occupied by 
this arbour of boughs.’’ 


Does not Mr. Poole know that now 
was an old term for an arch? as the 
Stone Bow at Lincoln. The church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow in London was named 
after its arches, S. Maria de Arcubus, 
and so was Bow bridge, near “Strat- 
ford atte Bowe,” and Bow bridge at 
Leicester. 

On the whole, Mr. Poole’s work is 
industriously compiled from a great 
variety of sources, and he fairly states 
his authorities, but we have been some- 
times dissatisfied with their secondar 
character.t After having devoted his 
first two chapters to the Anglo-Roman 
and the Mythical periods, he pursues 
the stream of change through the Saxon, 
Norman, Early - English, Geometric, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular styles, 


* See the examination of this event in Mr. J. G. Nichols’s ‘' Pilgrimages of Canter- 


bury and Walsingham.”’ 


+ A page or two after, it is stated that the death of Godfrey bishop of Durham was 
kept concealed “for three weeks,’’ instead of three days,—from a misapprehension of 


the Latin term feria. 


We may also remark that, in p. 108, the names Lenniam and 


Jernemut, relieved of their Latin disguise, will be Lynn and Yarmouth. 


tA mye authority is Winkles. 


We are not aware that the descriptions to 


Winkles’ plates of the Cathedrals have any original merit ; but, if they have, we should 
be told the real name of their writer. 
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closing with some notices of the Post- 
Reformation period. Intervening chap- 
ters treat of Symbolism; Heraldry ; 
Sculpture and Carving; Painting, 
Mosaic, and Glass-Painting. On these 
latter subjects his collections are in- 
teresting, though other writers have 
carried them to a greater extent. On 
symbolism his views are moderate, and 
calculated to correct the visionary 
fancies of those who have pursued that 
theory to excess. He vindicates their 
favourite author Durandus from hav- 
ing done more than preach moral les- 
sons in allegorical language. 


‘¢ Tf we read his words as those of a 
very pious man, accustomed to moralize 
all the offices and instruments of the 
Church, with which he was daily conver- 
sant, . . . . if we learn with him to 
find ‘ sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing,’ we shall not quarrel with him be- 
cause he does not either prove, or desire 
to prove, that every thing from which he 
draws a lesson was really intended to con- 
vey that lesson, or was, in the sense in 
which the term must be used in treating 
of ecclesiastical art, symbolic, or signifi- 
cant of Christian doctrine. 

‘We may imagine the different spirit 
in which Durandus, and some modern ad- 
vocate of ecclesiastical symbolism, would 
discourse on the structure and details of 
a Gothic church. Durandus would be 
reading a lesson to his own soul from 


everything around him; from the pave- . 


ment he would learn humility, because the 






Psalmist saith, ‘ Adhesit pavimento anima 
mea ;’ from the windows opening wide 
inward, but with a narrow aperture with- 
out, he would teach his senses to present 
the smallest possible surface to the world, 
but to diffuse more widely the materials 
of divine contemplation ; from the roof he 
would preach to himself the exercise of 
charity, because charity covereth a multi- 
tude of sins. On the other hand, the more 
fanciful interpreter of ancient emblems 
would be using these and the like sen- 
tences to prove that the medizval archi- 
tects paved their churches, because a 
pavement symbolizes humility ; made their 
windows with a wider splay within than 
without, because the Christian has made 
a covenant with his eyes and other senses, 
not to be too much conversant with 
worldly things; and covered their churches 
with a roof, because any covering may be 
made by an application of Holy Writ to 
symbolise charity. With Durandus, we 
would walk still in the House of our God, 
and seek no better guide than his Ra- 
tionale; with his too apt pupil, we should 
scarcely pass the threshold of the sacred 
edifice without some misgivings of his fit- 
ness to read the mystic characters by 
which we were surrounded.”’ 


The same deficiency exists in both 
the volumes we have noticed. Though 
a countless number of buildings are 
described or characterised in their 
pages, yet no Index is provided to help 
the possessor of either work to refer 
readily to any object in which oc- 
casion of inquiry may arise. 





DR. WILLIAM HARVEY AND DR. ARTHUR JOHNSTONE. 


THE following documents con- 
nected with the lives of Dr. William 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circu- 
lation of the blood, and Dr. Arthur 
Johnstone, the celebrated physician 
and Latin poet, have been hitherto un- 
printed and unknown. I copied them 
a few years ago from the Letter Book 
of the Lord Steward’s Office. There 
is some obscurity about the dates and 
succession of Harvey’s appointments, 
which these documents will serve in 
some measure to clear up. 

I. 

‘“‘CHarites R.— Whereas wee haue 
beene graciously pleased to admitt Doctor 
Haruey into the place of Phisic’on in ordi- 
nary to our royal person, our Will and 
Pleasure is that you give order for the 
setling a dyett of three dishes of meate a 

3 


meale, with all incidents thereunto belong- 
inge, upon him the said Doctor Haruey; and 
thesameto begin from the seauenteenth day 
of July last past, and to continue during 
the time that the said Doctor Haruey shall 
hould and enjoy the sayd place of Phisic’on 
in ordinary to our royall ptson, for w*" 
this shal be your warrant. Given at our 
—_ at Whitehall the vj" of December, 
1639. 


“To our right trustie and welbeloued 
Councillors, S* Henry Vane and 
St Thomas Jermyn, Kn'*, Treasurer 
and Comptroller of our Household, or 
to either of them.’’ 


Harvey, thus promoted, was suc- 
ceeded in his place of “ Physician of 
our Household in Ordinary” by Dr. 
Arthur Johnstone : 
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Il. 

‘¢ Cuarites R.—Whereas we have beerr 
graciously pleased to admit Doctor Arthur 
Johnston to be the Physician of our 
Household in Ordinary, in the place of 
Doctor William Harvey, who heretofore 
enjoyed the same, our Will and Pleasure 
is that you give order for the settling of 
an Allowance of Two Hundred marks by 
the year upon him, the said Dr. Johnston, 
for his Wages and Board Wages, to be 
paid him out of such of our Treasure as 
from time to time shall be remaining in 
the hands of the Cofferer of our House- 
hold for the time being, at the four usual 
Feasts of the yeare, by even and equal 
portions. The first payment to beginne 
from the 17" day of July last past, for 
which this shall be your warrant. Given 
at our Court at Whitehall this 6** of De- 
cember, 1639. 
* To our Right Trustie and welbeloved 

Councellors, Sir Henry Vane and 

Sir Thomas Jermyn, Treasurer and 

Comptroller of our Household, or to 

either of them.’’ 
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In the same collection of letters and 
warrants is a contemporary copy of 
a royal sign-manual warrant addressed 
to the Comptroller of the Household, 
and dated “at our manor of York, 
25% September, 1640,” by which the 
king gives 200/. a year to Doctor Wil- 
liam Sov for his diet. This was 
given in lieu of the three dishes of 
meat, which, in those troublous times, 
were not easily obtained. “ York,” 
and “ 1640,” and “ Charles I.” suggest 
a thousand reflections to the reader of 


English history. 
‘ow ron ale to find a good bio- 
apher; the scattered materials for 
is life are not difficult of access or 
devoid of interest, and the history of 
his great discovery would give an im- 
portance to any volume in which it 
was set forth fully and clearly. 
Perer CunnIncHAM. 
Victoria Road, Kensington, 
12th January, 1850. 





WINDSOR CASTLE IN THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 


(With 


Jam Windesoree sur; 
Turriger, celso lam 
* . 


a Plate.) 


t in culmine ripe 


ntes vertice coelum. 
* 


* 


Aerias moles, gradibus surgentia templa, 
Ferratos postes, pinnas, vivaria, vere 

Perpetuo letos campos, Zephyroque colono 
Florentes hortos, regum cunabula, regum 
Auratos thalamos, regum preclara sepulchra, 
Et queecunque refero, nunc, Windesora referre 


Desine. 


Cappadocis quamquam sic clara Georgi 


Militia, procerum cohors chlamydata, &c. 
* * * * 


Desine mirari, letari desine tandem, 

Omnia concedunt uni, superatur in uno 

Quicquid habes; tibi major honos, tibi gloria major 
Accola quod nostre ripe siet incola vobis 
E.izaBeTua suis Diva et Dea sola Britannis. 


Thamesis et Isis Conjugium, a poem attributed to Camden. 


IT is now some years ago since a 
series of views of several of our ancient 
Royal Palaces appeared in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.* Windsor Castle was 
not among them: our object being 
rather to present what was rare and 
curious than to include an edifice 
which, however pre-eminent its claims 





* Theobalds in Feb. 1836; Nonesuch 
in Aug. 1837; Richmond in Jan. 1838 ; 
Greenwich in Jan. 1840. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXII. 


to attention, is, in its general aspect, 
familiar to the eye, from a long suc- 
cession of views taken in every stage 
of its existence, and from nearly eve 

possible point of approach. And yet it 
may be generally remarked of views 
of Windsor Castle, even down to the 


present day, that accuracy is a quality 
of very uncommon occurrence,— 


giant masses of building, placed at 

various elevations, the complication in 

their arrangement or distance, and the 
T 
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town-like extent of the whole, have 
apparently proved too much for the 
ordinary powers or the ordinary in- 
dustry of our draughtsmen of land- 
scape; and when their too hasty or too 
careless productions have been trans- 
lated by the engraver, he has frequently 
converted houses into towers, chimneys 
into turrets, and alcoves into gateways, 
and mixed the nearer and more distant 
features into indistinct and unintel- 
ligible confusion. 

Several admirable views of Windsor 
Castle, etched by Wenceslaus Hollar, 
are contained in Ashmole’s History of 
the Order of the Garter, fol. 1672; 
and they are the more valuable from 
having been taken before the consider- 
able mutations which were made during 
the reign of King Charles II. Not the 
least interesting is the “ Prospect from 
the North,” which bears the name of 
Christopher Wren as the ag og 
and which was etched by Hollar in 
the year 1667. 

Batty Langley the architect, in 1743, 
published four prints of Windsor Castle, 
showing its architectural plan and ele- 
vations. They profess to represent the 
structure as erected by Edward IIL, 
but really exhibit it as altered by 
Charles tL, before whose time there 
were very few windows opened through 
the exterior walls. 

There are some good modern views, 
lithographed, since the last alterations, 
and the magnificent work completed 
in 1841 under the title of Ilustra- 
tions of Windsor Castle, by the late 
Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, R.A. (edited b 
Henry Ashton, architect), supplies all 
the information that can be required on 
its present architectural condition. 

e North Front was the only one 
which had formerly many windows. 
It was here that additional buildings 
had been added successively by Henry 
VII. and Queen Elizabeth, and the 
latter had formed before it the magni- 
ficent terrace-walk which is now open 
to the public. This therefore became 
the principal exterior front, and was 
that which an artist was most likely to 
choose if about to take only a single 
view. Drawn by L. Knyff, this front 
was engraved on a large plate by J. 
Kip in the reign of Queen Anne; it is 


drawn in the reign of Charles II. in a 
picture attributed to Sir Peter Lely, 
where the King and a hunting party 
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are grouped in the foreground (en- 
graved by R. Godfrey, 1775); still 
earlier, it is represented at the head 
of Speed’s map of Berkshire; but, 
earliest of all, its aspect was first 
published to the world in Braun’s Ci- 
vitates Orbis Terrarum, from the pencil 
of George Hoefnagle of Antwerp, in 
the year 1573. It is from this very 
curious print, of which no copy has 
ever before been made, that we have 
derived the view of “ Windsor Castle 
in the time of Elizabeth” which ac- 
companies the present paper. The 
figures placed in the foreground were 
probably intended by the artist for the 
Queen herself and some of her at- 
tendants, though it is scarcely proba- 
ble that he had authority for supposing 
that her Majesty was accustomed to 
rest on the arm of any of her gallant 
courtiers, even if she had at hand her 
special favourite the Earl of Leicester. 
But the greyhound which runs be- 
fore the party seems to show that the 
artist was aware of that animal being 
one of the heraldic symbols of our 
monarchs, and represented in the same 
wR on some of their great seals. 
he North Terrace was formed 
by Queen Elizabeth immediately un- 
der the walls of the castle, and sup- 
ported by wooden piles, in the manner 
shown in this view, and in this view 
only.* It extended towards the east 
some distance beyond the tower at the 
north-east angle of the Castle. There 
was here a bridge over the fosse, with a 
gate and steps Jeading down into the 
ome Park, and at the extreme end 
was a pavilion or banqueting-house, 
which appears in Speed’s map with a 
smoking chimney, and in Norden’s 
view is represented as an octagon 
building with a cupola. It was twenty- 
two feet in diameter, and had windows 
on every side. This was removed, 
probably, in the seventeenth century, 





* Mr. Ashton says it was partly sup- 
ported by cantalivers. It was probably 
this timber-work that suggested to the 
Latin poet his phrase ‘‘ ferratos postes.’’ 
Before the close of Elizabeth’s reign, or 
in that of her successor, the wooden wall 
was supplied by one of stone, with but- 
tresses, as shown in a bird’s-eye view by 
John Norden the surveyor, in the MS. 
Harl. 3749, which is engraved as a vignette 
at the commencement of Sir Jeffrey Wyat- 
ville’s work. 
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and in Pote’s plan of 1749 a dial stands 
at the termination of the terrace, and 
the same still remains near the spot. 
The line of building, commencing 
from the east, is composed as follows. 
At the north-east corner was the 
Lyons’ Court, a place where, no doubt, 
in ancient times some of those “ royal 
beasts” were confined: on this very 
spot, now the State Dining-room, 
Gnesi Victoria entertains her most 
distinguished visitors. The next por- 
tion of the structure, which presented 
only a blank wall, contained apart- 
ments connected with the kitchen. The 
present front has here been erected by 
Sir Jeffrey Wyatville in advance of 
the original, by which means he formed 
between the modern and the ancient 
wall (which was left standing) a nar- 
row gallery, in which is now deposited 
a very valuable armoury, chiefly col- 
lected by King George IV. but first 
arranged under the direction of H.R.H. 
Prince Albert. The next toweris that 
to which the name of the Cornwall 
Tower is now given, and which pre- 
sents much the same outline at the pre- 
sent day: but its three windows have 
been replaced by a very large one 
with a pointed head, (perhaps more 
correctly belonging to ecclesiastical 
buildings,) in the centre of which 
stands the magnificent malachite vase 
presented to Her Majesty by the Em- 
ror of Russia. This was the Guard 
hamber of the old state apartments, 
and is now called the Saloon or Draw- 
ing-room. Next succeed the rooms 
which used to be called the Presence 
Chamber and the Audience Chamber. 
The more picturesque buildings of 
Henry VII. come next, and then a 
portion which is represented in no 
other view of the Castle but the pre- 
sent. On the spot where Queen Eliza- 
beth erected her new Gallery, within 
a few years after this view was taken, 
there seems to have stood an ancient 
round tower and some other buildings 
of lower elevation. Lastly, we arrive 
at the gate of entrance of the Upper 
Ward, the arch of which is now the 
most ancient piece of masonry about 
the Castle, retaining its groove for the 
portcullis, and the tenons of its massive 
bolts. 
From this point, immediately below 
the Round Tower, extends a portion 
of the curtain-wall, which also retains 
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some ancient features in its battle- 
ments and loop-holes. ‘The remainder 
of Hoefnagle’s view, which represents 
the buildings of the Lower Ward, St. 
George’s Chapel, and the town of 
Windsor, we have deferred for a second 
Plate. 

That part of the Castle which was 
added by Queen Elizabeth is now 
one of its most interesting features, 
though built on a scale of less mage 
nificence than most other parts. 
exterior is well known, for the public 
passage to the North Terrace passes 
under it, but the interior is a more 
privileged place. It now contains a 
very valuable library, formed for the 
most part since George the Fourth 
made his munificent donation of the 
royal collection of books to the British 

useum. The collection of engravings 
is also extensive. Her Majesty's libra- 
rian is J. H. Glover, esq. F.S.A. 

It appears that important works * 
were in progress from the year 1570. 
A new gallery and banqueting-house 
were in contemplation in 1576, and 
erected shortly after. The latter was 
the pavilion at the east end of the 
terrace already mentioned. The gal- 
lery has had the singular good fortune 
to escape every successive alteration. 

Theauthor of the “ Pursuits of Archi- 
tectural Innovation” was in 1805 in- 
vited to Windsor to witness the demo- 
lition of the internal fittings of these 
apartments ; and he states that he 
found several of them made bare to 
the walls, and the floors strewed with 
the Tudor ornaments and devices 
from the ceilings.t| Mr. Ashton, how~ 
ever, assures us that these decorations 
“have been restored with scrupulous 
fidelity,” and some of the original 
features have not beeneven “restored,” 
particularly a fine Elizabethan chim- 
neypiece, an engraving of which forms 
the title-page to the second volume of 
Britton’s Architectural Antiquities of 
Great Britain. On its upper cornice 
is the date of its erection, disposed as 
follows on a range of small shields— 





* Mr. Ashton has given a careful ac- 
count, from documentary evidence, of the 
progress of the works in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, to which we can only make this 
general reference, 

+ No. LXXXVI of Pursuits of Archi- 
tectural Innovation, by John Carter, F.S.A. 
in the Gent. Mag. for July, 1805, 
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Elizabeth was then in the fiftieth 
ear of her age, and she had been for 
f her life a queen. The circum- 
stance of her age being thus declared, 
is perhaps contrary to our customary 
ideas of the virgin monarch’s wishes ; 
and it is further remarkable, because 
in Mr. Britton’s work the figures 50 are 
misprinted—SO. On the entablature 
immediately above the opening of the 
chimney is a series of ten of the heraldic 
beasts of the blood royal, viz. the lion, 
dragon, greyhound, antelope, bull, white 
hart, crowned falcon, boar, tiger (?), 
and swan, The crowned falcon (which 
belonged to the queen’s mother, Anne 
Boleyne,) is four times repeated upon 
four square panels above. 

The reign of Elizabeth did not vm 
without finding some writers willing 
and able to commemorate the glories 
of Windsor Castle. A Latin poet has 
been quoted at the head of this paper. 
Camden expatiates on the beauties of 
the situation with much eloquence. 
“ Certainly,” he says, “a royal resi- 
dence could scarcely possess a more 
delightful site. Agreeably placed on 
a lofty hill, it enjoys the most beautiful 
prospect all around. In front it looks 
down upon a valley spreading far and 
wide, shining with cornfields, or verdant 
with meadows, here and there clothed 
with wood, and watered by the gentle 
Thames. Behind several hills rise, 
neither rugged nor very lofty, crowned 
with thickets, and devoted as if by 
nature herself to the chase.” 

In the remainder of his account of 
Windsor it is remarkable how closely 
Camden has followed the account given 
in Braun’s Civitates, and which ac- 
companies the engraving from which 
our Plate is copied. This account was 
furnished to the publisher by one Em- 
manuel Demetrius and by George Hoef- 
nagle the draughtsman; and nearly 
five and twenty years later the travel- 
ler Hentzner copied the same more 
poate combining with it some pas- 
sages from Camden, and some original 
observations of his own. Of Hentz- 
ner’s Itinerary, it will be recollected, 
a translation (so far as England was 
concerned) was published by the Hon. 
Horace Walpole. Not following that 
version literally, we shall translate for 
ourselves the descriptive portions of 


the original account of 1575 as the 
most appropriate accompaniment to 
Hoefnagle’s view : 

‘‘ Windsor, a royal castle in England, 
supposed to have been originally founded 
in the reign of King Arthur,* and then 
enlarged with many buildings by Edward 
III., occupies a hill on a very agreeable 
site, eighteen miles from London, the 
capital of the kingdom. It is distant from 
the Thames one hundred and ten paces. 
It commands a pasture country of incredi- 
ble’ sweetness, and so level that the eye 
can easily range for the distance of ten 
miles without any impediment: in which 
the hunter and the nobleman can enjoy 
the exercise of falconry or the chase. 
This Castle is most celebrated for its 
royal residence, its magnificent tombs of 
the kings, and the ceremony of the Com- 
panions of the Garter. (Here follows 
some account of the Most Noble Order.) 

“There are three principal and very 
large Courts, which give great pleasure 
to the beholders: the first is inclosed 
with most elegant buildings of white stone, 
flat-roofed, and covered with lead; here 
the Knights of the Garter are lodged ; 
in the middle is a detached house, re- 
markable for its high towers, which the 
governor inhabits. In this is the public 
kitchen, well furnished with proper uten- 
sils, besides a spacious dining-room, where 
all the Poor Knights eat at the same 
table ; for into this Society of the Garter 
the King and Sovereign elects, at his 
own choice, certain persons who must be 
Gentlemen of three descents, and such as, 
for their age and the straitness of their 
fortunes, are fitter for saying their prayers 
than for the service of war; to each of 
them is assigned a pension of 18/. per 
annum, and clothes ; the chief institution 





* For ‘King Arthur ” we may fairly 
read William the Conqueror, who re- 
purchased the town of Windsor from the 
monks of Westminster (to whom it had 
been given by the Confessor), and 
acknowledges in his charter that he did so 
“because that place appeared useful and 
convenient to him on account of its con- 
tiguity to water-carriage, to the forest for 
hunting, and in many other things con- 
venient to kings, and especially to the 
royal residence (regie perhendinationi).’’ 
The principal works of the original castle 
have been attributed to Henry I. 

tT The writer, it will be observed, con- 
founded the Knights of the Garter with 
the Poor Knights; and the number of 
either class was then xxvi. not xviii. 
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of so magnificent a foundation is, that 
they should say their daily prayers to 
God for the King’s safety, and the happy 
administration of the kingdom, to which 
purpose they attend the service, meeting 
twice every day at chapel. The left side 
of this Court is ornamented by a most 
magnificent Chapel, of 134 paces in length, 
and 16 in breadth; in this are 18 seats, 
fitted up in the time of Edward III. for 
an equal number of Knights. This vene- 
rable building is decorated with the noble 
monuments of Edward IV. Henry VI. 
and VIII. and of his wife Queen Jane. 
It receives from Royal liberality the an- 
nual income of 2,000/.; and that still 
much increased by the munificence of 
Edward III.* and Henry VII. 

‘¢ The second Court stands upon higher 
ground, and is inclosed with walls of great 
strength, and beautified with fine build- 
ings. It was an ancient castle, of which 
old annals speak in this manner:—King 
Edward, a. D. 1359, began a new building 
in the Castle of Windsor, his native place, 
for which reason he took care it should 
be decorated with larger and finer edifices 
than other places. In this part of the 
Castle were kept prisoners John king of 
France and David king of Scots, over 
whom Edward triumphed at one and the 
same time. It was by their advice, struck 
with the advantage of its situation, and 
out of the sums paid for their ransom, that 
by degrees this Castle stretched to such 
magnificence, as to appear no longer a 
fortress, but a town of proper extent, and 
impregnable to any human force ; and this 
particular part of the Castle was built at 
the sole expense of the king of Scotland, 
except one tower, which, from its having 
been erected by the bishop of Winchester, 
prelate of the order of the Garter, is called 
Winchester Tower. There are a hundred 
steps to it, so ingeniously contrived, that 
horses can easily ascend them. It is an 
hundred and fifty paces in circuit, and 
within it are preserved all manner of arms 
necessary for the defence of the place.f 

‘¢ The third Court is much the largest of 
any, built at the expense of the captive 
king of France: as it stands higher, so it 
greatly excels the two former in splen- 
dour and elegance ; it extends 148 paces 
in length, and 97 in breadth. In the mid- 
dle of it is a fountain of very clear water, 
brought under the ground at an excessive 
expense from the distance of four miles. 





* Evidently a mistake for Edward IV. 

+ This is a description of the Round 
Tower, which Hoefnagle confused with 
the Winchester Tower; and in his en- 
graving the words ‘‘ Winchester tour’’ 
are written in error against the former. 
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Towards the east are magnificent apart- 
ments destined for the royal household ; 
towards the south is a tennis-court for the 
amusement of the court; on the north 
side are the Royal apartments, consist- 
ing of magnificent chambers, halls, and 
stoves,} and a private chapel § handsomely 
adorned. 

‘* On this side, too, is that very large 
banqueting-room, 78 paces long and 30 
wide, in which the Knights of the Garter 
annually celebrate the memory of their 
tutelar saint, St. George, with a solemn 
and most pompous service. 

‘‘ From hence runs a walk of incredi- 
ble beauty, 380 paces in length and 7 in 
breadth, sustained all along with wooden 
piles, set round, and forming a platform 
from whence the nobility and persons of 
distinction can watch || the coursing and 
hawking which take place in the wide area 
below ; for the fields and meadows, clad 
with variety of plants and flowers, swell 
gradually into hills of perpetual verdure 
quite up to the castle walls, and beyond 
stretch out in an extended plain, that 
strikes the beholders with delight.’’ 


Such is the original account of 
Windsor Castle procured by Braun 
from Demetrius and Hoefnagle: but 
we have further a very interesting ad- 
dition to it, made by Hentzner in the 
year 1598: 


‘* Besides what has been already men- 
tioned, there are worthy of notice here,— 
two rooms, ceiled and wainscoted with 
looking glass; the bedchamber in which 
Henry VI. was born; queen Elizabeth’s 
bedchamber, where is a table of red marble 
with white streaks ; a gallery everywhere 
ornamented with emblems and figures im- 
pressed in plaster,** &c.; a chamber in 





} Hypocaustis in the original, proba- 
bly meaning what the Germans call stoves, 
that is, rooms provided with fire-places. 
Britton has engraved two more ancient 
stone chimneypieces in the Castle, besides 
that already described. 

§ Hentzner here adds, ‘‘ the roof of 
which is embellished with golden roses 
and fleurs-de-lis.”” 

|| The pleasure of deer-hunting was at 
that time derived as often from witnessing 
as following the chase; for which pur- 
pose standings were erected in parks. 

§ Hypocausta again, which Walpole 
has translated ‘‘ bathing-rooms,’’ but pro- 
bably Hentzner meant only rooms with 
fireplaces. 

** No doubt the gallery of Elizabeth’s 
own building. Walpole omitted to trans- 
late the important words ‘‘gypso im- 
pressis.”’ 
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which are the royal beds of Henry VII. 
and his Queen, of Edward VI. of Henry 
VIII. and of Anne Boleyne, all of them 
eleven feet square, and furnished with 
hangings that glitter with gold and silver ; 
queen Elizabeth’s bed, with curious co- 
verings of embroidery, but not quite so 
long or large as the others; a piece of 
tapestry, in which is represented Clovis 
king of France, and an angel presenting 
to him the fleur-de-lis, to be borne in his 
arms ; for before that time the kings of 
France bore three toads in their shield, 
instead of which they afterwards placed 
three jfleurs-de-lis on a blue field: this 
antique tapestry is said to have been taken 
from a king of France, while the English 
were masters there. We were shewn here, 
among other things, the horn of a unicorn, 
of above eight spans and a half in length, 
valued at above 100,000/.; the bird of 
paradise (of which he adds a very long de- 
scription); and a cushion most curiously 
wrought by queen Elizabeth’s own hands.”’ 


Our space will not suffice to trace 
with any minuteness the times and 
seasons of Queen Elizabeth’s residence 
in Windsor Castle; but we may very 
briefly notice some of the more pro- 
minent memorials which are preserved 
in connection with it. 

Among the Royal MSS. in the 
British Museum (12 A. XXX.) is pre- 
served a small quarto volume, bound 
in vellum, and bearing on its gilded 
sides the royal arms, impressed in the 
quaint style of the times, which ap- 
pears from its title * to have been pre- 
sented to Elizabeth on her “long- 
wished-for arrival” in Windsor, in the 
year 1563; and if that was her /irst 
visit as Queen, she was not there at all 
for nearly five years after her accession. 

In the following year, however, the 
Queen was resident in Windsor Castle 
at the time of the proclamation of 
peace with France, “and the same 
peace was proclaimed with sound of 
trumpet, before her Majestie in her 
Castle of Windsor, there being present 
the French ambassador.” This took 





* “ De adventu gratissimo ac maximé 
exoptato Elizabethee, nobilissime ac illus- 
trissimee Regine Anglie, Francie, et Hi- 
bernie, Fidei Defensatricis, ad has arces 
Vindesorenses suas, A‘tonensium Schola- 
rium maximé triumphans ovatio, 1563.” 
The volume is filled with more than seventy 
exercises, in Greek and Latin, of the 
“grex Etonensis,’’ all complimentary to 
the Queen. 
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place, we believe, on the 13th of April, 
the same day on which the peace was 
proclaimed in London. 

The old historians of the Garter 
lament that Elizabeth did not keep its 
feasts with punctuality at Windsor. 
Very frequently she deputed one of her 
principal noblemen to be the lieu- 
tenant of the sovereign: and she was 
the first monarch who adopted the 

lan of celebrating St. George’s day at 
her other palaces instead of its proper 
locality. We must not, however, omit 
to notice the very interesting picture 
in which she is represented as walking 
in procession with the knights of the 
order, which has a view of Windsor 
Castle in the pang SR g This was 
drawn by Marcus Gerard in the year 
1578, and was beautifully cuba by 
Hollar in 1666, for Ashmole’s History 
of the Order. 

After Elizabeth had enlarged the 
royal lodgings in the way we have 
already described, she undoubtedly 
spent a greater portion of the year at 
Windsor than before. In the year 1586 
she was certainly there for many weeks 
together; a fact which is recorded 
by a little book} which was put forth 
by one Edward Hake, who styles him- 
self of Gray’s Inn, and who was mayor 
of Windsor that year. On the Queen’s 
arrival in the town on the 10th of 
August, this gentleman delivered a 
congratulatory speech, and at her de- 

arture, which was eleven weeks after, 

er highness sent to him her gracious 
thanks, not only for this but also for a 
longer oration which he had delivered 
in the guildhall on her birthday. 

In several other years we find Queen 
Elizabeth staying at Windsor in the 
autumn after the conclusion of her 
more distant Progresses ; but the last 
sojourn of hers which we shall notice 
is that of the year 1593, when she was 
there on the first of August, and re- 
mained till the month of November. 
On the 21st of the former month some 
alarm was excited from a page of Lad: 
Scrope, who was a lady of the Queen's 
bedchamber, having died “ of the sick- 
ness (i. e. the plague), and that in the 
keep within the Castle.” A removal 
to Hampton Court was consequently 
talked of; but the alarm passed away, 





+t Reprinted in Nichols’s Progresses, 
&c. of Queen Elizabeth. 
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and her Majesty was glad to linger at 
this deli htfal residence. On the 10th 


of October, when prevented by the 
weather from riding abroad, she began 
a translation of Boethius de Consola- 
tione Philosophie, and during the next 
few weeks, as she had similar leisure, 
she pursued this task to its conclusion. 
Mr. Bowyer, who was keeper of the 
records in the Tower, and it may be 
presumed her Majesty’s assistant in 
this her learned work, has recorded a 
calculation, or rather two calculations, 
of the time it occupied. The second 
of them, and therefore it may be sup- 
posed the most correct, will be sufli- 
cient for our present purpose : 


‘‘ The computation of the dayes and 
houres in which your Majestie began and 
finished the translation of Boethius : Your 
Majestie began your translation of Boe- 
thius the tenth day of October 1593, and 
ended it the fifth of November then next 
immediately following, which were fyve- 
and-twenty dayes in all. Out of which 
25 days are to be taken, fowre Sondayes, 
three other holly dayes, and six dayes on 
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which your Majestie ryd abrode to take 
the ayre ; and on those dayes did forbeare 
to translate, amounting togither to thir- 
tene dayes. Which 13 being deducted 
from 25 remaynith then but twelve dayes. 
And then accompting twoo houres only 
bestowed every dey one with another in 
the translating, the computation fallith 
out, that in fowre-and-twenty houres your 
Majestie began and ended your transla- 
tion.” * 


Such was Windsor Castle in the rei 
of Elizabeth, and such the manner in 
which her time was there spent. Hav- 
ing fulfilled all the duties of business 
or of state, she “rode abroad,” either 
on horseback or in an open chariot (as 
we see her in the view of Nonsuch 
palace), or, in the case of a rainy day, 
she occupied her time in “curious 
needlework,” or in the more intellectual 
employment of maintaining her skill in 
languages, recurring for that purpose, 
with a perseverance seldom witnessed, 
to the studies and exercises of her 
youthful days. 

Joun Goucu Nicnots. 


DEDUCTIONS FROM THE HISTORY OF WORDS. 


AS we examine more and more the 
condition of former days, the field of 
history widens upon us, until we are 
astonished at the variety and diversity 
of its materials. We feel more and 
more, at every step, that the slightest 
record or monument neglected is so 
much lost to our knowledge of the 
sentiments and motives which influ- 
enced the actions of people and indi- 
viduals. There is a significant voice 
in vulgar superstitions, in popular 
tales, in fashions, in prejudices, in old 
sayings and phrases, even in bare 
words, to which the historian may 
listen with advantage. It has often 
struck me that the pages of a dry 
English vocabulary tell an interesting 
story of the manners and mutual rela- 
tions of our countrymen during that 
period at which the two languages of 
which it is composed were uniting to- 
gether. 

It need hardly be stated—the fact 
is now so universally known—that 
after the Norman Conquest there ex- 
isted in England two distinct and 
widely different languages, which an- 


Hamaries and philologists have gene- 
rally agreed in designating by the 
titles of Anglo-Saxon and y 
Norman, the former the Teutonic 
dialect natural to the English inhabit- 
ants, the latter the Neo-Latin or 
French dialect of the intruders; being 
thus the languages of two different fa- 
milies of nations. For more than a 
century these languages remained per- 
fectly separate, scarcely mixing with 
each other; Anglo-Norman was the 
language of the higher classes; An- 
gho-Saxon of the lower; the races 

ad made little progress towards 
blending with each other, and each in- 
dividual spoke and wrote in the pure 
tongue of his forefathers. In the thir- 
teenth century, the mixture of races 
was going on extensively and rapidly; 
the higher classes still spoke in pure 


* Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth, 2d edit. vol. iii. p. 564. This docu- 
ment was overlooked by Mr. Park in his 
edition of the Royal and Noble Authors, 
and the Queen’s manuscript does not ap- 
pear to have been discovered by any of our 
literary antiquaries. 
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Anglo-Norman, the lower in pure 
Saxon (I use the term pure with re- 
ference to the intermixture of foreign 
words) ; but we find a literature be- 
tween the two extremes, in which the 
two languages are, without any rule, 
more or less mixed together, and which 
belonged to a middle class of societ 
which spoke both languages, and whic. 
shared, to a certain degree and in the 
same indefinite proportion, the senti- 
ments and manners of both races. In 
the fourteenth century the Anglo- 
Saxon principle seemed to have gained 
the upper hand, and the Anglo-Nor- 
man language, though still employed, 
was much more restricted in its use. 
The literature of England was now 
English, but the united language still 
varied in the proportions of the mix- 
ture in an extraordinary degree. In 
works intended for popular reading— 
such, for instance, as Piers Ploughman, 
—the language consists almost en- 
tirely of Anglo-Saxon words; while 
in the writings of such poets as 
Chaucer, the intermixture of Anglo- 
Norman is very large—in the one 
there is much more Saxon and in the 
other much more Norman than in the 
English language as now spoken. But 
between these two classes of writings, 
every one seems to have used as much 
or as little of each language as pleased 
him, and thus to have made a mixture 
to his own liking. In fact, the mixture 
was not as yet a determinate and de- 
finite one. During the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Anglo-Norman element of 
the language seemed to be gaining the 
Le parang but the a 
still continued to vary until it became 
fixed in the age that produced Shak- 
spere. 

Such was the general movement of 
the English language in the compound- 
ing of the two elements of which it 
consists. But it will appear evident 
to every reflecting inquirer that there 
must have been not only a general 
cause for the varying proportions of 
the composition, but also a particular 
cause why in the average and in the 
final settlement certain words and 
classes of words were retained from 
the Anglo-Saxon, and certain others 
from the Anglo-Norman. Why is any 
tg object or idea expressed in Eng- 
ish by a word derived from one of 


these languages in preference to a 
4 
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word derived from the other? It 
must naturally arise from the cireum- 
stance that during the period when the 
two ne gp were gradually unit- 
ing those objects or ideas belonged 
more exclusively to one race than to 
the other, and that, when the differ- 
ence between the two races was at 
length lost, the words which expressed 
the objects or ideas were retained from 
the —— of that race to which 
they had particularly belonged. The 
Norman called every article to which 
he was accustomed by a name taken 
from his mother-tongue; many of 
thesenarticles were either new to the 
Saxon and therefore he had no word 
to express them, or in his condition of 
subjection he was so long deprived of 
the use or knowledge of them that he 
had almost forgotten their names, and 
they were often accompanied with new 
associations which those names did not 
express. He was thus obliged, when 
he was again introduced to them, to 
adopt the names which the Norman 
had given to them. On the contrary, 
in most instances of things the use and 
knowledge of which were common to 
both races, it is the Anglo-Saxon word 
which was retained. 

If, acting upon this consideration, 
we could discover in every case the 
exact reason why each word in our 
language was adopted from Anglo- 
Saxon or Anglo- orman, we should 
naturally obtain a very distinct view, 
not only of the condition of our fore- 
fathers, but of their intellectual history. 
It would indeed be equivalent to—it 
would in fact require—a minute and 
profound investigation of the moral 
and intellectual history of our country 
from the entry of the esenins to the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. Such 
an inquiry would be long and labori- 
ous, and attended with many difficul- 
ties, but we may in a hasty sketch 
point out some of the general notions 
to which it would give rise. 

In many cases the choice (if we may 
call choice what was in itself an invo- 
luntary act) appears at first sight ca- 
pricious. Thus, we may wonder why, 
while the Saxon titles of king and 
queen remained, the principal signs of 
royalty, the throne, crown, and sceptre, 
should be designated by words of An- 

lo-Norman origin. The difficulty, 
owever, is cleared up when we con- 
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sider that, for several ages, the king in 
his stete was an object from which the 
mass of the Anglo-Saxon population 
was so far cut off, that, although the 
title was constantly in their mouths, 
they had perhaps almost forgotten these 
distinguishing marks of his oflice, till 
they were again made acquainted with 
them through the language of their 
Norr .arulers. Perhaps, for a similar 
reason, most of the words indicating 
superiority, as that word itself, power, 
dignity, rank, force, &c. are Anglo-Nor- 
man, the language of the rulers, who 
almost alone exercised such qualities, 
although the Saxon peasant was still 
permitted to use his strength, which was 
often equal individually to that of his 
oppressors, though the Anglo-Norman 
origin of the words courage, bravery, 
gallantry, &c. would seem to show that 
those were attributes he was not al- 
lowed to possess. Yet the Anglo-Saxon 
titles earl, lord, lady, and knight, even- 
tually superseded their Norman equi- 
valents—they were the most popular 
titles in Anglo-Saxon society. Most 
other words of this class, such as 
prince, duke, baron, peer, dame, damsel, 
esquire, &c. are taken from the Anglo- 
Norman tongue, and originated in the 
manners of the Anglo-Norman aristo- 
cracy. The Anglo-Saxon ladies ap- 
pear to have derived no especial title 
or rank from that of their noble hus- 
bands, and hence, though we have re- 
tained the Anglo-Saxon title of earl, 
we have been obliged to give his lady 
the Anglo-Norman name of countess. 
A man’s outward form and mem- 
bers were the same in the Norman as 
in the Saxon, and the Saxon names 
are almost universally preserved ; but 
it is different with the artificial clothing 
that covered them. These varied more 
than almost any other class of objects, 
and the number of Anglo-Saxon words 
relating to them preserved in our lan- 
guage is very small, and is restricted 
to a Tew of the more indispensable ar- 
ticles of dress which the peasant re- 
tained, while the costume of his supe- 
riors was changing almost daily. A 
shirt for the man and shift for the wo- 
man, breeches, hose, shoes, hat, and 
cloak, seem to be almost the only 
Saxon names of garments in use; 
while gown, coat and its compounds, 
boots, mantle, cap, bonnet, and a va- 
riety of other names, are _ o-Nor- 
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man. This is still more remarkably 
the case with regard to arms and wea- 
ns of defence. Almost the only ob- 
jects belonging to this class which re- 
tain their Anglo-Saxon names are 
contained in the brief nomenclature, 
a sword, spear, bow and arrow, dart, 
and shield; nearly all the rest are 
Anglo-Norman, or belong to a still 
later period. In fact, military tactics 
have gone through so many and such 
entire changes, that most of the words 
in our language relating to them have 
been taken, at a comparatively recent 
date, from French or other foreign 
languages. Even the general term 
war is Anglo-Norman, and, although we 
retain the Anglo-Saxon term ¢o fight, 
yet during the period subsequent to 
the Conquest the Normans alone mar- 
shalled an army, and arranged and di- 
rected it in that manner which was to 
produce success in a battle, and both 
those words are derived from them. 
Let us turn to matters of a more 
peaceful and domestic character. The 
residences of the Normans were palaces, 
and castles, and manors, and hostles, 
and from them we derive all words of 
this kind; while we retain from the 
Saxon the general term of house. The 
hall was the principal part of a Saxon 
house, as it was the most important 
apartment of a Norman mansion ; in 
both it was the place for feasting, where 
the possessor met his friends and de- 
pendants, and in the latter it was the 
lace where the Norman landholder 
eld his court of feudal justice. Hence 
with one race the whole house was 
commonly designated by the name of 
the hall, and with the other by that of 
the court; and we still retain the tra- 
dition of these two usages in the names 
of hall and court, commonly applied to 
the country mansions of our nobles 
and landed gentry. The other apart- 
ments in the Saxon house were not 
numerous ; our kitchen appears to be a 
Saxon word, as well as the word room, 
though I am not aware of this latter 
word being used in early times for an 
apartment in a house. The hall seems 
to have been used as a place of sleep- 
ing in the Saxon houses, and perhaps 
in the smaller residences the only one. 
It was the Normans who introduced 
chambers, and parlours, and galleries, 
and pantries, and laundries, and larders, 
and all the other : and adjuncts 
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whose names are derived from them. 
The names for those parts of the 
house which express the domesticity of 
home, such as hearth and threshold, are 
Anglo-Saxon ; as well as those neces- 
sary parts without which a house could 
not exist, such as wall, floor, roof, 
window. Chimney is Anglo-Norman ; 
pechape during the ages following the 
onquest the houses of the lower 
classes—the Saxon portion of the po- 
ulation—had no chimneys, although, 
in illuminated manuscripts, houses are 
almost always drawn with them. 

In early times household furniture 
was scarce, and was only found in any 
quantity in palaces and castles. This 
was caused partly by the insecurity of 
moveable property, when no one was 
safe from being plundered and op- 
pressed, and partly by the circumstance 
that the taxes of government were 
generally levied upon the value of the 
moveables. Tables, chairs, couches, car- 
pets, curtains, and other articles of fur- 
niture which were found in the resi- 
dences of the higher classes of society, 
were luxuries probably unknown to 
the mass of the Saxon population. 
They had stools and benches to sit upon ; 
their table was literally a board; the 
seem to have had few utensils, for suc 
words as pot, basin, plate, and even box, 
are Anglo-Norman; although bed is 
Saxon, as are also bolster, pillow, sheets. 

The names of provisions throw some 
light upon the mode of living among 
the higher and lower classes of our 
population. Bread, with the common 
productions of the garden, such as peas 
and beans, eggs, and some other arti- 
cles which might be produced in the 
cottage garden or yard, retain their 
Saxon names, and evidently formed 
the chief nourishment of the Saxon 
portion of the population. Of meat, 
though the word is Saxon, they ate 
probably little; for it is one of the 
most curious circumstances connected 
with the English language, that while 
the living animals are called by Anglo- 
Saxon names, as oxen, calves, sheep, 
pigs, deer, the flesh of those anim: 
when prepared for the table is called 
by names which are all Anglo-Norman, 
beef, veal, mutton, pork, venison. The 
butcher who killed them is himself 
known by an Anglo-Norman name. 
Even fowls when killed receive the 
Norman name of poultry. This can 
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only be explained by the circumstance 
that the Saxon population in general 


_was only acquainted with the living 


animals, while their flesh was carrie 
off to the castle and table of the Nor- 
man possessors of the land, who gaye 
it names taken from their own lan- 
guage. Flesh meat, salted, was hoarded 
up in immense quantities in the Nor- 
man castles, and was distributed la- 
vishly to the household and idle fol~ 
lowers of the feudal possessors. Almost 
the only meat obtained by the pea- 
santry, unless, if we believe old popular 
songs, by stealth, was bacon, and that 
also is still called by an Anglo-Norman 
name. 

As the peasantry was entirely Saxon, 
we need not be surprised if almost 
everything connected with husbandry 
and a country life preserves an Anglo- 
Saxon name. There are a few excep- 
tions, chiefly caused by the improve- 
ments and discoveries of comparatively 
modern times. The most remarkable 
exceptions relate to vegetable produc- 
tions, and we might be surprised at 
first sight to find that purely Norman 
words with a general meaning have 
been preserved, such as plants, herbs, 
and flowers,while, of their Anglo-Saxon 
equivalents, worts has become obso- 
lete, weeds is preserved only in a re- 
stricted and degraded sense, and blos- 
soms is used onl poetically, or applied 
to fruit-trees. Foti this circum- 
stance also receives an easy explana- 
tion. In the first place, the Anglo- 
Norman ladies appear to have been 
extremely fond of flowers: every cas- 
tle and mansion had its garden and 
shrubberies, and in the spring and 
summer months the female part of the 
household spent much of their time in 
them, gathering the flowers, and weav- 
ing them into garlands, which also is 
an Anglo-Norman word. Hence they 
became a favourite object with the 
poets, and not only the general name 
flowers, but the particular Anpglo- 
Norman names of those most in favour, 
obtained an established place in that 
class of popular literature which was 
most likely to preserve them. On the 
other hand, herbs and plants, as form- 
ing the principal ingredients of the 
medical remedies of the Middle Ages, 
were the peculiar province of the phy- 
sicians, who, of course, gave them 


names deriyed from Latin or from 
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Anglo-Norman, which, in fact, was 
nearly the same thing. Thus, the herbs 
or plants (for these were the names 
they gave them), which were chiefly 
known for their medical qualities, as 
well as those which were cultivated in 
gardens for their beautiful flowers, 
have in most cases retained their Anglo- 
Norman names, while the wild-flowers 
of the fields, and the herbs which were 
cultivated in the garden of the cottager 
for domestic purposes, have more fre~ 
yg retained names derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon. As examples, we 
may mention among flowers the rose, 
the hyacinth, the pansy, the primrose, 
the violet, which are all Anglo-Norman 
names; among medicinal herbs, agri- 
mony, camomile, dandelion, dittany, fu- 
mitory, lavender, germander, plantain, 
saffron, sage, and a host of others, also 
with names of Anglo-Norman origin ; 
of wild flowers and pot-herbs, daisies, 
cowslips, honeysuckle, garlic, and some 
others, are Anglo-Saxon. But some 
of the chief productions of the kitchen- 
garden, such as lettuce, onions, celery, 
carrots, &c. have preserved their Anglo- 
Norman names; and, from the reasons 
stated above, the names of plants are 
much more generally Norman than 
Saxon. It is different with the names 
of trees, which are mostly Saxon. 

As the practice of the physician 
gave names to plants, so it was the 
cause of the preservation in the Eng- 
lish language of many other Anglo- 
Norman words. | It is curious that the 
physician himself continued, down to a 
comparatively late period, to be known 
by the ure Anglo-Saxon name of a 
leech. We have preserved the Anglo- 
Norman word to cure, and the Anglo- 
Saxon word to heal. The latter, how- 
ever, is more frequently applied to 
wounds and sores, while the former is 
used with reference to organic dis- 
eases; and it is curious, as showing 
how the shades of meaning of nearly 
synonymous words arose, that, to 
judge from early medical manuscripts, 
the chief practice of the physician 
among our Anglo-Saxon forefathers 
consisted in wounds of various kinds, 
in sores arising from the bites of 
venemous animals (which seem to 
have been then much more numerous 
than now), and from hurts that arose 
from a variety of causes. A great, 
number of the synonyms of our 
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language originated in the preservation 
of Anglo-Norman and Anglo-Saxon 
words having in the different langua es 
the same meaning, modified only by 
the difference of character of the two 
races; and, by tracing the hjstory and 
use of the synonyms, we should no 
doubt throw some light upon the 
peculiarities of the people in ancient 
times. An example of such synonyms 
we have in the words feelings and 
sentiments, the former of which is 
Anglo-Saxon and the latter Anglo- 
Norman. There is a certain idea of 
passiveness connected with the word 
feelings, which contrasts with the idea 
of ssomagy implied in sentiments, in a 
manner that perhaps in some degree 
distinguished the character of the 
Saxon portion of the population from 
that of the Normans. The considera- 
tion of this class of words would, how- 
ever, lead us into disquisitions too 
extensive for the limits of a brief 
paper like this, and I leave them to 
some other pen, or to a future oppor- 
tunity. 

I would merely add, at present, that 
there is one class of An lo-Saxon 
words which is firmly established in 
our language—words which relate to 
the religious and superstitious feelings 
of the people, and even many of those 
which relate to the moral and meta- 
physical qualities of the mind. To 
distinguish the later from the same 
class of words derived from Anglo- 
Norman, and to explain the distinction, 
would require space and time. It is 
only necessary at present to observe 
that the words God, heaven, hell, 
ghosts, &c.; the names of some of our 
festivals, such as Easter; the names 
of the days of the week, which are 
derived from Saxon heathendom ; and 
many other similar words, are all 
Anglo-Saxon. There are some curi- 
ous apparent anomalies in this and 
some other classes of words. Of the 
names of the four seasons, three, 
Spring, Summer, and Winter, are 
Anglo-Saxon, and the other, Autumn, 
is Anglo-Norman. In the same way, 
of the meals of the day (this general 
term is Anglo-Saxon), one only, break- 
fast, is derived from the Anglo-Saxon, 
while the others, dinner and supper, are 
Anglo-Norman. This, of course, would 
receive an explanation from the do- 
mestic life of the two races in the 
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period when there was a separation 
between them. 

These observations might be con- 
tinued to an indefinite extent, but I 
will pursue them no longer. Enough 
has, I think, been said to show the 
importance and curiosity of the sub- 
ject, and the results to which a labori- 
ous investigation of this kind might be 
made to lead, Language is one of the 
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most strongly distinctive characters of 
the divided families of mankind, and 
its history must be that of the human 
race. The history of language is most 
intimately understood in the history of 
words; it is not a mere matter of 
what some would call dry philology— 
it is the history of the human ta § in 
its varied workings. 
- Tomas Wricurt. 





LIFE OF DR. 


THE position which Dr. Chalmers 
will ultimately occupy in the ecclesi- 
astical and moral history of the present 
time it is as yet too early to predict. 
We knew him as an eloquent and most 
impressive preacher, as a master in all 
the practical details of parochial ma- 
nagement, as a leader in a great eccle- 
siastical revolution, as a writer fervid 
and persuasive, apt in illustration, con- 
clusive in argument, and ever ready 
to defend whatever was noble, generous, 
and manly. In which of these charac- 
ters he will be best known to posterity 
we cannot venture to determine. The 
business of the present time is to gather 
together the materials upon which, when 
party feuds have died away and the 
worth of actions can be tested by their 
results, a just and accurate judgment 
may be formed. As an important and 
valuable contribution to this good end 
we are glad to welcome the work be- 
fore us. It is the commencement of a 
biography written by one who knew 
Dr. Chalmers well, and at whose com- 
mand have been placed ail the materials 
which are in the possession of his family 
and friends. Dr. Hanna, it should also 
be added, is a practised literary work- 
man, and in that respect is fully com- 
petent to perform his task to the public 
satisfaction. Affection, knowledge, and 
capability, all united in the work of 
delineating to the life such a man as 
Dr. Chalmers, cannot fail to produce a 
book of very great interest and value. 

Tuomas Cuatmers, the future Doc- 
tor, was born on the 17th March 1780 
at Anstruther, a small borough town 
on the sea-coast of the county of Fife. 


CHALMERS.* 


His father and grandfather were suc- 
cessively dyers and ship-owners in 
Anstruther, and his family had been 
connected with the county of Fife for 
several generations. His great-grand- 
father and his grand-uncle were minis- 
ters of some celebrity in the Established 
Church of Scotland. Thomas was the 
sixth child and fourth son in a family 
of fourteen, of whom only one died in 
childhood. His father was a man. of 
unquestionable piety. Nothingis stated 
that leads to the inference that he in- 
herited any of his subsequent eminent 
qualities from his mother. His edu- 
cation was commenced at the burgh 
school under a blind master, whose 
rigour and cruelty were counterba- 
lanced by the easiness and indiscretion 
of his assistant. The latter passed 
the few last years of his life in an 
almshouse, where he was indebted 
to his eminent pupil for much good 
counsel as well as for pecuniary help— 
“many a pithy sentence and many a 
pound note.” Thomas Chalmers was 
enrolled at the college of St. Andrew’s 
in November 1791. Among his fel- 
low students were the present Lord 
Campbell, and several of the zealous 
men who afterwards, as ministers of 
the Church of Scotland, co-operated 
with Dr. Chalmers in his future Free 
Church labours. In boyhood and youth 
he was volatile and idle, full of fun 
and frolic, and distinguished as much 
by good-humour as by a powerful, 
vigorous frame, and determined energy 
of character. His mental power was 
first exhibited in the study of mathe- 
matics; but from childhood he had 
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imbibed or originated the idea that he 
would be a minister, and it is recol- 
lected that at a very early age he 
played at preaching on his half-holi- 
days, a chair his pulpit, and his chosen 
friend among his school-fellows his 
solitary congregation. In his boyhood 
Godwin’s Political Justice made him 
a sceptic. The study of Jonathan Ed- 
wards restored him to a faith in the 
_ Godhead and a feeling of respect for 
the Redeemer, but combined them with 
the doctrine of necessity. At this time 
the higher branches of the mathematics, 
and not theology, were the studies 
most attractive to him, and the time 
and attention bestowed upon them may 
be traced in every page of the most 
celebrated of his subsequent works. 
To ease the burthen which rested upon 
his father in the support of so large a 
family, he procured near the close of 
his academical course a situation as 
domestic tutor; but the result was 
most unsatisfactory. Chalmers seems 
to have been full of self-conceit, and 
the family in which he resided equally 
imbued with ignorant pride. The en- 
gagement soon terminated ; and early 
in 1799 he passed his examination 
preparatory to being licensed as a 
preacher. He was passed as being “a 
lad o’ pregnant pairts” some months 
before he had attained the customary 
age. 
“He went to Liverpool, where his 
eldest brother was established in busi- 
ness, immediately after he had ob- 
tained his licence to preach, and during 
that visit to England preached his first 
sermon at a Scotch church in Wigan 
on the 25th August 1799. His brother, 
after reporting the incident and giving 
an account of the sermon to their 
father, remarked that it was the opinion 
of those who pretend to be judges that 
Thomas would shine in the pulpit, 
“but as yet he is rather awkward in his 
appearance. We are at some pains 
adjusting his dress, &c. but he does 
not seem to pay any great regard to it 
himself.” Thomas himself gave his 
father some further particulars of the 
same event, but such was his hand- 
writing even at that time, and it is said 
that it became much worse afterwards, 
that his father deposited the unread 
letter in his desk, remarking that 
Thomas himself would read it to them 
when he came next to Anstruther, 
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On his return to Scotland he 
two Sessions at the University of Edin- 
burgh. His faith was again unsettled 
by Mirabaud’s System of Nature; but 
the published work of Beattie and the 
lectures of Dr. Robison came to his 
aid, and firmly fixed him in a belief 
in the Christian revelation, which was 
never afterwards shaken. His first 
appointment in the Church was that 
of assistant minister at Cavers, in Rox- 
burghshire ; but he had scarcely taken 

ssession of it when some changes at 

t. Andrew’s threw into his hands the 
living of Kilmany, in the north of Fife, 
conjoined for a time with what he re- 
garded very much more—the appoint- 
ment of assistant professor of mathe- 
matics. The latter appointment he 
lost after a little while, apparently in 
consequence of a domineering, over- 
weening self-sufficiency, which at this 
period of his life was a very disagree- 
able feature of his character. We shall 
pass over the squabbles which ensued, 
and follow him to Kilmany, where he 
remained the ordained minister from 
the 12th May 1803 to the end of the 
year 1814. 

When he took charge of the parish 
of Kilmany he had the lax notions 
which were then too common of the 
duties of a clergyman. He kept up a 
kindly, dignified intercourse with his 
flock, which consisted of 150 families, 
spread over an agricultural district of 
about six miles by four in extent, with 
its church and village placed nearly 
in the centre. He also occasionally 
astonished them with lectures on che- 
mistry, and a designed to 
be popular, of the wonders of modern 
science; and he gave them sermons 
in his own diffuse and ‘gps style, 
which must have rolled over the 
heads of the wondering clowns who 
formed the bulk of his congregation, 
but seldom have entered into their 
comprehensions, and still more seldom 
have touched their hearts. His repu- 
tation amongst them was that he was 
“naething short of a warlock.” To 
distinguish him from other persons of 
his own name, he came to be popularly 
known as “ Mr. Chalmers the mathe- 
matician.” No one thought of him 
as “Mr. Chalmers the divine.” He 
gave up two or three weeks in the 
year to a hurried house-to-house visi- 
tation of his parish (a practice worthy 

















of imitation in England), and he had 
about him good news-carriers, who 
brought him regularly the tittle-tattle 
of his neighbours, so that he knew 
pretty well what was going on. He 
devoted an hour or two on Saturday 
night, or occasionally on Sunday morn- 
ing, to the consideration of his sermons, 
which he jotted down rapidly in short- 
hand; but as to any endeavour after 
the performance of efficient pastoral 
superintendence, he had no idea of it. 
Poetry alone gave him any notion of 
a preacher— 


Who watch’d and wept, and pray’d and felt 
for all. 


The Bible was seldom in his hands. 
His heart was bent, not in alluring 
those around him to brighter worlds 
and leading himself the way, but in 
making a great literary display, in 
writing pamphlets which his friend 
Wilkie the painter was vainly striving 
to bring into notice in the metropolis, 
and in visits to London in which he 
made himself acquainted with all the 
sights from John Kemble in Coriolanus 
down to Greenwich fair. . 

But this was not to last. There was 
a heart and a mind in this man which 
were to be applied to holier purposes. 
His manse was ruinous, and he re- 
moved to a farm-house called Fin- 
craigs whilst it was being rebuilt. 
Fincraigs became memorable to him. 
During his residence there he suffered 
under a severe and long-protracted 
illness. His father’s family had been 
visited, just previously, by many sore 
calamities. Death, which had been 
utknown among them for twenty 
years, had carried off two out of the 
fourteen brothers and sisters in con- 
sumption. Two others were threatened 
with the same fatal malady; and an 
uncle (from whom Thomas derived his 
Christian name) had been found by his 
bed-side gently translated in the very 
act of prayer. These had all died in 
the fall possession of that comfort 
which was communicated from the 
pious father to all around him. The 
scholar and the mathematician, who 
seemed now about to follow them, was 
in the meanwhile wrapped up in his 
own self-sufficiency. He viewed these 
things at a distance, they captivated 
his im ination, but he scarcely felt 
their influence in his heart. His sen- 
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sitive temper was ruffled, and his pride 
disturbed, by the affectionate but, as 
respected himself, probably over- 
anxious piety of the humble household 
at Anstruther. On his bed of sick- 
ness, which he and all his family be- 
lieved would be fatal, the world and 
the things of the world began to as- 
sume to his mind appearances which 
they had never worn before. He be- 
gan to see his own individual position, 
and the nature of his duties, in their 
real character. He read Pascal’s Pen- 
sées, and was deeply struck by the ex- 
ample of “aman of the richest en- 
dowments, and whose youth was sig- 
nalised by his profound and original 
speculations in mathematical science, 
but who could stop short in the bril- 
liant career of discovery, who could re- 
sign all the splendours of literary re- 
putation, who could renounce without 
a sigh all the distinctions which are 
conferred upon genius, and resolve to 
devote every talent and every hour to 
the defence and illustration of the 
Gospel.” The barb was in his heart ; 
but it was long ere it did its work. 
By day the wasted invalid might be 
seen for months lying with the volumes 
of Lardner, Voltaire, and Pascal, 
strewed around him on his bed. In 
the evening some one read to him, or 
he strove to while away the hours with 

arish gossip or a game at cards. At 
ength his illness passed over. After 
twelve months he resumed his pastoral 
duties; but altered, chastened, hum- 
bled. Again death came amongst 
them. Another beloved sister was re- 
moved, and again he was brought into 
near contact with the kindly and sub- 
missive piety of his bereaved father. 
It was at this time—at Christmas 1810 
—that Wilberforce’s ‘‘ Practical View” 
fellin his way. It does not appear 
how. God sent it, and “ a very great 
transition of sentiment” was the re- 
sult. He rose from a long period of 
darkness, doubt and conflict—which 
the editor likens to similar struggles 
in the lives of Loyola and Luther— 
determined to forsake all and follow 
the Master who had called him. We 
must refer to the volume before us for 
the minute particulars. To us the 
history of his mental transition is most 
interesting. Its gradual development 
is related in his own Journal with 
an undesigned minuteness which ap- 
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proaches to that of a narrative of the 
details of a philosophical experiment. 
Weak women, and what the world 
dreams to be silly tracts, were brought 
to bear upon him; the meaning of 
passages in the Bible which he had 
formerly “ read with heedlessness and 
even with disgust” was gradually 
opened up to him ; one by one his an- 
cient strongholds, the pride of intellect 
and the power of his own strength, 
were relinquished. His feet touched 
the rock, and, standing upon a founda- 
tion which he felt to be the only one 
which would never fail, he went forth 
upon his duties, not the mere formal 
minister, but the anxious conscientious 
pastor of an erring flock. 

He no longer rebuked his father for 
doubting whether one or two days a 
week were enough to be devoted to 
his pastoral duties, or viewed the low] 
piety of the Anstruther household wit 
ill temper and disdain. “ Tell m 
father,” he said, “ that I have at len th 
come into his opinion, that the peculiar 
business of his profession demands all 
the time, all the talents, and all the 
energy that any minister is possessed 
of.” His parish gossippers now found 
him ever engaged in deep study of the 
Scriptures in the original languages, 
and too busy to listen to their silly tales ; 
his home became a temple of family 
worship ; his energies developed them- 
selves in the support of all efforts of 
Christian philanthropy; his sermons 
soon began to touch the hearts of 
his people ; his wife and himself (for 
he brought home a wife to his new 
manse) were indefatigable in parochial 
visitation ; he established district cot- 
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tage lectures, and a general system of 
catechising; he held classes for the 
tuition of the young at his own 
house; he printed simple books for 
their instruction; and threw a power 
and persuasiveness into his pulpit ap- 

als which were perfectly irresistible. 

is own mind and heart were worked 
upon andenlightened as muchas those of 
his hearers. It was within himself that 
there was generated that electric spark 
which flew from one to another of all 
the anxious throng who soon assem- 
bled to listen to his powerful words. 
Such a light could not be hid under a 
bushel. Crowds flocked to hear him, 
notonly from the surrounding parishes, 
but even from Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, and at the end of the year 1814 
a vacancy in the Tron Church in the 
latter city occasioned him to be sum- 
moned from the peaceful valley of 
Kilmany to the bustle and strife, and 
the largely increased usefulness, of a 
populous manufacturing and commer- 
cial community. He obeyed the call, 
and, on the 9th July 1815, took a pul- 
pit farewell of his earliest and dearly 

eloved flock. Here the present vo- 
lume closes. We shall look forward to 
its successor with great interest, and 
on its appearance shall resume our 
narrative, with an account of what a 
man whom his opponents ridiculed as 
a fanatic and a madman was enabled 
to accomplish in the good city of St. 
Mungo. 

The present volume needs no re- 
commendation from us. If it did, we 
could not say anything in its behalf 
more forcible than the brief narrative 
which we have compiled from it. 


CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY AND LEGENDARY ART. 
1. Sketch of the History of Art to the Close of the 12th Century. 


IT is proposed in the following and 
some future papers, to enter briefly 
into the subject of mythical art, as de- 
veloped during the middle ages. This 
is a branch of archeology which has 
been much neglected until lately, when 
the researches of Didron and Maury 
in France haye thrown an intelligence 
into it before unknown. More re- 
cently, in this country, Mrs. Jameson, 
in her book on Sacred and Legendary 


Art, has followed in the same course. 
Her work, however, although excellent 
and full of research, is mainly illus- 
trated from the productions of the 
great masters, who, using the freedom 
of their genius, frequently deviate from 
those strict conventional attributes 
which strongly mark the medieval 
artist, and render his works so valuable 
as a record of the traditions of icon- 
ography. On the present occasion a 

















different course will be taken. The 
examples referred to will be those 
found in illuminated MSS. paintings 
on the walls of our churches, medieval 
sculptures, &c. It is not intended to 
write a complete treatise on the subject, 
which would be much too extensive 
for our limited space, but to endeavour 
to add to the research already given 
by offering to notice details which 
have escaped general observation, and 
by making information which can be 
found only in volumes which are in 
few hands, better known. 

Art, in its great impulses, has been 
an instrument for the exemplification 
of national and religious ideas. Thus 
it appeared in Egypt, in India, in 
Greece, in Rome, and also in Europe 
during the middle ages. In ancient 
Greece it received its highest develop- 
ment ; its aim being to exhibit physi- 
cal beauty as an exponent of intellec- 
tual and moral excellence. To the 
working out of this idea even expres- 
sion became subservient, although 
works of an exceptional kind are ex- 
tant, and those of the highest character. 
Believing themselves descended from 
the gods, the Greeks delighted in those 
myths which flattered their vanity, at 
the same time that they illustrated 
their national and religious credence. 
Art became the means of publishing 
and impressing the legends and tra- 
ditions of their national history and 
faith upon the public mind. The 
temple of the Parthenon at Athens was 
at once the grandest monument of 
Greek art, and the most complete ex- 
ample of the application of its prin- 
ciples. The pediments contained the 
embodiment of the two most important 
myths of Athenian tradition—the birth 
of Minerva and the contention between 
that goddess and Neptune for the tute- 
lage of the city. The metopes displayed 
the exploits of their heroes and demi- 
gods, the combats with the Centaurs and 
Amazons, &c. Thefrieze within the por- 
tico exhibited the great religious cere- 
monial in honour of the goddess patron, 
who stood enshrined within, in all the 

lory of chryselephantine sculpture, 
ashioned by the hand of the greatest 
artist the world had ever seen. Thus 
was proudly presented before the Athe- 
nian people the most complete as well 
as the noblest monument of their re- 
ligious and national culture. 
5 
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In Egypt art took the same course, 
but acquired a different form. The 
Sakae religion was dark, mystic, and 

rofound; art received a corresponding 
impression and became symbolic, not 
appealing to the senses in a clear 
and universally intelligible tongue, but 
veiling its ideas in grotesque combi- 
nations, into which it required a secret 
initiation fully to comprehend the 
meaning. In the middle ages the two 
systems were in some measure com- 
bined, making a clearer appeal to the 
senses than the art of Egypt, but less 
so than that of Greece. The human 
figure was universally clothed, giving 
but little room for the display of the 
beauty of form; but the loss was en- 
deavoured to be compensated by more 
attention to expression and sentiment, 
and that often at the expense of beauty 
of countenance. This may frequently be 
observed in the early representations 
of the Saviour by Byzantine artists, 
and indeed the remark applies prin- 
cipally, if not only, to that school; for 
latterly, when the influence of those 
early teachers became less apparent, 
we find the holy personages endowed 
with the highest material beauty to 
which the artist was capable of attain- 
ing. To this we owe the exquisite 
Holy Families and Madonnas of Raf- 
faelle, but even their beauty is distinct 
from the Greek, being less pure and 
deriving more of its effect from senti- 
ment and expression: herein lies the 
distinction. 

At the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, Greek art was in a state of 
gradual but certain decadence. Seve- 
ral noble and great productions are 
known to belong to that period, but 
they were the works of artists no longer 
assisted by national patronage, but de- 
pendent upon a strange people, towhom 
their once free country had become a 
mere province. 

Greek art, however, was endowed 
with some qualities which were in- 
extinguishable. After the founding 
of Constantinople, and the transference 
thither of the seat of the Roman em- 
pire, art naturally fixed its seat in that 
city, and for many ages we can trace its 
missionaries evidencing their skill and 
dispensing their knowledge throughout 
Europe. 

Christianity had its origin among a 
people hostile to the plastic art. 7 
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the construction of Solomon’s temple, 
even the artificers were sought for in 
a neighbouring nation, and the pre- 
judice was not likely to be weakened 
in the minds of converts, who were 
surrounded by the monuments of 
heathen idolatry. For some time, 
therefore, the arts were under pro- 
scription amongst the disciples of the 
new faith, nor was it until Christianity 
had largely extended itself among the 
heathen that art began to assume chris- 
tian forms. Its first steps were timid 
and uncertain. It developed itself in 
symbols and mystic forms, and the 
same feeling predominated even when 
more direct representation was at- 
tempted. The cross and the mono- 
grams of the sacred name were pro- 
duced in every variety, while the fish, 
the lamb, and the lion were all seve- 
rally adopted as emblems of The 
Saviour. Nor was it Christ only who 
was represented under the form of a 
lamb. Moses and other personages 
of the Old Testament, as well as the 
Apostles, and St. John the Baptist, 
were all symbolized under the same 
figure. Every thing that might scan- 
dalize or offend the prejudices of 
converts was carefully avoided. It 
was long ere even the most exalted 
ee came to be distinguished 
y the nimbus. In the earliest efforts 
of Christian art the Saviour is deli- 
neated simply as “ the good shepherd,” 
and the representation is altogether 
natural and artless, without any at- 
tempt at dignity or elevation. 
Sometimes he is represented as hold- 
ing or playing upon a shepherd’s pipe, 
and is generally youthful in figure and 
countenance, and rarely bearded. It 
was however much more usual for such 
subjects to be selected as were con- 
sidered typical. Allegories became 
frequent, even to excess. The classic 
figure of Orpheus is often introduced, 
and the Phenix, with representations of 
Daniel and of Jonah, were employed as 
allegorical of the Saviour’s death and 
resurrection. In treating historical 
events of the life of Christ, the same 
reserve is maintained; for instance, there 
are works extant, of a date anterior to 
the seventh century, which represent 
the Crucifixion in a style altogether 
symbolic: viz.a bare cross; at the foot 
of it the bust of Jesus Christ; the two 
thieves impaled—the one on the right, 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXII. 
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the other on the left; Adam and Eve 
on their knees—one on each side. 
The veil of allegory had become ex- 
cessive, and productive of monstrous 
combinations. It threatened to es- 
tablish a sort of mystic language, which 
might be productive of an infinity of 
theological errors. The council of 
Constantinople, held a.p.692, repressed 
the wild excess of the painter and the 
ecclesiastics, and ordered that a pre- 
ference should be given to natural 
representation, rather than to sym- 
bole—enpecialiy in the representation 
of the Crucifixion. Then followed the 
iconoclastic controversy, the proscrip- 
tion of art, and the persecution of 
artists, by Leo the Isaurian in 726, 
and their protection by the Pontiff, 
who distributed them into monasteries 
in Italy, and other parts of Europe. 
The second council of Nice formally 
determined the question, and fixed in 
a great measure the character of Chris- 
tian art throughout the world. Inthe 
Eastern, or, as we now call it, the 
Greek church, the influence of the 
canons of that council is felt to this 
very hour. They deprived the artist of 
the exercise of that power which ele- 
vates him above the mechanic. In- 
vention and composition were declared 
to be at an end, and the painter was 
to exercise his skill, not as his genius 
prompted, but solely in accordance 
with the received traditions of the 
church. Henceforth art became neces- 
sarily barren, and the decline, so long 
apparent, was considerably accele- 
rated. 

Another circumstance which now 
influenced the general decline of art 
was the popular delusion which ima- 
gined that the millennium would ensue 
at the end of the tenth century of 
the Christian era. The conviction that 
the end of the world was drawing 
nigh threw people into a state of uni- 
versal apathy. No art was cultivated, 
public buildings were allowed to fall 
into decay, and the want of the hour 
was alone attended to. This was the 
sear of the lowest depression of art. 

mmediately after the year 1000, so- 
ciety appears to have aroused itself; 
its terrors were demonstrated to be 
unreal; and henceforth we see arise an 
activity of mind in science and art, as 
well as in all the affairs of life. 

Inallits instincts ~~ traditions, the art 
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of which we have spoken was the same 
asthe heathen art from which it sprung. 
These were in a great measure pre- 
served, down even to the dark period 
of which we have just made mention. 
To that time art had been imitative 
merely. In the time of the greatest 
darkness these traditions were so 
nearly lost in the extinction of art 
itself, that when the revival came 
new means of conveying intelligence 
were to be discovered and to be 
put into operation. From this period 
we may certainly date the origin of 
that art which we distinguish as me- 
dieval. The works of the eleventh 
century are not numerous; towards 
its close, however, ‘and at the com- 
mencement of the succeeding century, 
a large number of edifices arose, dis- 
ec ere by profusely enriched and 
sculptured architecture, characterized 
by a wild licence in its details. No 
combination could be too grotesque or 
monstrous. Allegory was again called 
into operation, and gnostic emblems 
make their appearance in the sculpture 
of our fonts,* in the capitals of columns, 
and in other points of architectural 
decoration. The excess into which it 
ran called down the indignation of the 
eloquent St. Bernard, who accused the 
worshippers of contemplating these 
objects in the churches rather than 
giving attendance to the divine offices. 

This era, however, was every way 
important. It was that of the Crusades. 
The East and West again became 
united. Commercial intercourse fol- 


lowed in the steps of the fanatical 
armies. Byzantine influence was pal- 
pably felt in the sculpture, in the 
painting, and in other works of the 
time, and Greek artists became the 
masters of Cimabue, who was destined 
to lay the foundations of a cycle un- 
rivalled since the days of Pericles. 
The art of the Greeks subsequent to the 
second Council of Nice was a strict 
convention. Subjects were treated ac- 
cording to a fixed rule, and, notwith- 
standing the many centuries which have 
rolled on, the artist-monks of Mount 
Athos, still faithful to the precepts of 
that Council, never deviate from the 
—— rule of their traditions. 

he starting point for art in Western 
Europe was at that period of time when 
it began gradually to free itself from 
the shackles of Byzantine influence. 
From that moment it progressively 
advanced under various auspices, not 
altogether discarding the traditions of 
its ancient school; on the contrary, 
maintaining a relation to its icono- 
graphy, but rejecting its technical 
eebleness. This was the position of 
art at the close of the twelfth century: 
and here, for the present, we will come 
to a close. We have traced Art to the 
period of its lowest depression, and 
from that point to its revival. 

In future papers we shall endeavour 
to develope its onward progress, until 
it is again arrested by religious and 
political convulsions. 

J. G. Water. 





PETER THE CRUEL.t+ 


THE history of most of the king- 
doms of the middle ages consists of a 
long involuntary struggle for what 
modern politicians have termed the 
balance of power. It was a perpetual 
warfare between casts and races, in 
which each party was merely strugglin 
for its own aggrandisement, althoug 
the necessity of the contest arose from 
the want of the balance already alluded 
to. This resulted in a great measure 


from the manner in which the so-called 
barbarian races had settled on the ruins 
of the Roman empire, and from the 
strong feelings of individual independ- 
ence which characterised the great 
Teutonic family, with whom royalty 
was a precarious and not always 
well-defined power. There were two 
other powers within each state which 
acknowledged only a partial subjection 
to the crown: the feudal barons, under 





™ See an excellent example in the font at Darent church, Kent, engraved in Gent. 
Mag. for September 1837, and described by E. 1. Carlos, esq. 

t ‘‘The History of Peter the Cruel, King of Castile and Leon. By Prosper 
Merimée. With additional notes.’’ 2 vols. 12mo. 
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whatever title they were found, and 
the corporate towns. From circum- 
stances which we cannot spare room here 
to enter upon, at a distance from the 
centre of the Roman power the feudal 
barons were most powerful, while nearer 
Italy the towns possessed more inde- 
pendence and strength. Between these 
two powerful classes, which were the 
foundation of the two great classes 
of aristocracy and commons which 
distinguish modern civilisation, there 
was a constant jealousy—the jealousy, 
perhaps, of conquerors and of those 
who had not been conquered. So long 
as the towns, left to themselves, con- 
tented themselves with defending their 
own interests and privileges, the crown 
lay in a manner at the mercy of the 
feudal barons, without whom, from the 
very circumstances of the feudal con- 
stitution, the king could do nothing, 
and he only became at times great and 
powerful by the skill with which he 
united the greater feudatories in his 
interest, or took advantage of their 
mutual jealousies to balance them 
against each other, thus producing a 
sort of balance of power, generally of 
very short duration. But the crown 
soon found the advantage of joining in 
alliance with the towns, who, employed 
in commercial enterprises, were less 
turbulent and changeable than the 
barons, as their interests were more 
permanent in character. This was 
bringing the commons into the political 
contest, and from this moment the 
crown became better established and 
more powerful, and was at last enabled 
to break down and destroy the strength 
of the feudal aristocracy. This, how- 
ever, was not usually effected until 
after a long succession of revolutions, 
in the course of which at one time 
the throne was overthrown, at another 
the aristocracy was decimated, and at 
another the commons were trodden 
upon and oppressed by both. 

In the course of these revolutions 
and changes much depended on the 
individual character of the monarch; 
and the activity of the latter was often 

rovoked only by personal injuries. 
The royal reformers of past days were 
more frequently actuated by selfish 
feelings than by patriotism or by a 
sense of justice. Our Henry VIII. 
reformed the Church to obtain a new 
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wife. We are inclined to think that 
no feelings more worthy animated the 
hero of the work before us, who, for 
his sanguinary persecution of the feudal 
nobles of his kingdom of Castile, has 
obtained the popular appellation of 
Pedro or Peter the Cruel. 

Don Pedro’s father, Alfonso XI. a 
truly great king, had delivered his do- 
minions from a state of anarchy under 
which they had groaned, and had re- 
duced the feudal barons, or, as they 
were called in Spain, the ricos hombres, 
to a peaceful obedience to his laws. 
He died suddenly, in 1350, while en- 
gaged in an expedition against his 

oorish neighbours, of the celebrated 
black plague, which was then ravaging 
Europe, leaving one legitimate son, 
Don Pedro, then fifteen years of age, 
and several natural sons by a favourite 
mistress, the eldest of whom was named 
Don Enrique. For nearly five years 
after Don Pedro’s accession, from the 
March of 1350 to 1354, he gave himself 
up to the pleasures and pursuits which 
accorded with his youth, and left the 
government in the hands of his mother 
and his father’s minister, Don Juan 
Alonso de Albuquerque. The old 
rivalry and feuds of the nobles had 
revived on the death of Don Alfonso, 
but the talents of Albuquerque enabled 
him to conquer them, and for a while 
hold them in the same subjection to 
which they had been reduced during 
the late reign. Don Pedro was a mere 
passive instrument in the hands of the 
minister and the queen mother, of her 
hatred of the late king’s mistress and 
her children, and of Albuquerque’s 
animosities against his rival nobles. 
At length the old politician Albu- 
querque, thinking to retain his in- 
fluence by giving the king for mistress 
the celebrated Maria de Padilla, out- 
witted himself. The mistress,a woman 
of gress beauty and great abilities, 
awoke in Don Pedro the energy which 
had hitherto lain dormant, and he threw 
off the tutorship of Albuquerque and 
the influence of his mother, and re- 
conciled himself with his illegitimate 
brethren who had been proscribed and 
banished. 

The young king had now thrown 
himself into antagonism with all the 
evil features of the middle ages. The 
factions of the nobles were revived 
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under the resentment of Albuquerque 
and the queen mother; and the in- 
sulting neglect Pedro had shewn to 
his young queen, Blanche of France, 
furnished a watchword for their in- 
surrection. Don Pedro at first made 
great efforts to render himself popular, 
but fortune turned to the side of his 
enemies, for the bastard brothers, with 
whom he had been so recently recon- 
ciled, joined with the party of Albu- 

uerque—the party, we might say, of 
the barons—and most of the nobles de- 
serted one after another, until, although 
Albuquerque himself did not live to 
enjoy his triumph, Pedro became lite- 
rally a prisoner in their hands, and they 
seemed to have regained their whole 
influence. But this triumph was not of 
long duration; the king made his amy 6 
found numerous partisans among his 
subjects, who were shocked at the 
degradation of the crown, and suc- 
ceeded in regaining his power. 

Don Pedro was now resolved to be 
absolute master of his subjects, and by 
a series of treacheries and murders he 
succeeded in terrifying the barons into 
submission. He soon involved himself 
in a war with the King of Aragon, in 
the course of which, and in all their sub- 
sequent transactions, the two princes 
vied with each other in bad faith. If 
possible Don Pedro of Castile was more 
unreasonable and unconciliatory than 
Don Pedro of Aragon. New murders 
of his nobles followed this war, and in- 
creased the terror with which the king 
was now regarded throughout Castile. 
Suspicions of the designs which Don 
Enrique and his brothers were now 
gradually forming and drawing to ma- 
turity furnished the King of Castile 
with the occasion for fresh atrocities, 
to which one of the illegitimate princes 
fell a victim, and another narrowly es- 
caped Don Pedro’s vengeance. Several 
years following were spent in continual 
wars with Aragon, the king of which 
was constantly intriguing with the 
banished princes, with the Moorish 
kings of Granada, and with his own 
subjects, during which Pedro con- 
tinued daily to merit more and more 
that title of “the Cruel” by which he 
began pages d to be known, for the 
fame of his violent deeds had now been 
carried abroad to far countries which 
took but slight interest in the troubles 
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that tore his kingdom. In this latter, 
Pedro now ruled entirely by fear and 
not by love—it was his own boast that 
he did so—and his subjects only waited 
the moment when they could securely 
cast off the burthen which weighed so 
heavily upon them. 

This opportunity was not long de- 
nied them. The eldest of his bastard 
brothers, Don Enrique, had for some 
time wandered. in exile, and having 
joined the celebrated free companies 
which at this time devastated France, 
and sought employment for his ac- 
tivity in the scenes of outrage and 
plunder which then followed the con- 
clusion of the English wars under the 
Black Prince, the French government, 
anxious to be rid of the scourge which 
it had not strength to suppress, wil- 
lingly gave countenance to the project 
of carrying off the free companies to 
assist Don Enrique against his brother, 
and they were placed for this purpose 
under the command of the famous 
Duguesclin. Accompanied by these 
adventurers, Don Enrique marched 
into Castile in the spring of 1366, and 
the rapid defection of Don Pedro’s 
subjects shewed how heartily he was 
detested. Within a few days the 
crown was placed on the head of the 
bastard prince, and his dethroned 
brother was a fugitive in his stead. 
Don Enrique proceeded immediately 
to strengthen himself by a show of 
moderation and clemency which con- 
trasted strongly with the stern rule of 
his predecessor. 

When Don Pedro fled from Castile 
he directed his course towards Gascony, 
to throw himself on the protection of 
the Prince of Wales, who held his 
court at Bordeaux. Jealousy of French 
influence likely to be raised in Spain 
by the success of Don Enrique, the 
love of enterprise, and a variety of 
other motives, urged the young English 
prince to espouse the cause of the fallen 
monarch. He met the royal fugitive 
at Cape Breton, received him as an 
ally, and conducted him back to Bay- 
onne, which he had left to repair to 
the court of the English prince. Pedro 
had carried away with him part of his 
treasures and his jewels; the former 
were lavished upon the English prince’s 
courtiers, and the latter were given to 
the prince as a deposit for the sums 
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he was expected to advance to support 
the Spaniard’s cause. Many of the 
articles thus given or pledged found 
their way to England. 


‘¢ Amongst other gifts of great value,”’ 
Don Pedro * presented the Prince of 
Wales with a magnificent table, of most 
curious workmanship, and ornamented 
with gold and precious stones. This table 
was afterwards sold for the comparatively 
insignificant sum of three hundred marks 
to Dr. Thomas Arundel, Bishop of Ely, 
who left it by will to his successors for 
ever.”’ 


We are not aware if this interesting 
relic be still preserved. Among the 
articles which came into the possession 
of the Princess and Prince of Wales 
were some of the valuable jewels which 
Don Pedro had taken from Abu Said, 
King of Granada. 


‘* Among the gems specified in an Ara- 
bian manuscript, which was discovered by 
Gayangos in the British Museum, and 
which gives a contemporaneous account of 
Abu Said’s ill-starred expedition and fate, 
is a huge ruby that Don Pedro presented 
to the Prince of Wales after the victory of 
Navarrete. ‘This is,’ says Mr. Ford, ‘the 
fair ruby, great like a racket-ball, which 
Queen Elizabeth shewed to Mary of Scot- 
land’s ambassador, Melville, and which the 
canny chiel wanted her to give to his mis- 
tress; it is the identical gem which now 
adorns the royal crown of England in the 
Tower.’ ”’ 


At this moment Don Pedro’s history 
becomes more interesting in connection 


with our own. The Prince of Wales, 
having obtained the consent of his 
father to the war, displayed his usual 
energy and talents, but he ventured 
to give advice which shews that he was 
well aware of the conduct which had 
deprived the exile of the love of his 
subjects. 

‘* Now that he had proved his devotion 
to the cause of the King of Castile by so 
many sacrifices, he believed he had ac- 
quired a right to give advice and speak to 
Don Pedro frankly and unreservedly. He 
represented to the king how ineffectual 
his past severity had proved in retaining 
his subjects in their duty, and conjured 
him to follow another course when he 
was reseated on the throne. ‘Treat your 
vassals kindly,’ he said; ‘unless you win 
their affection your crown will never be 
assured to you.’ Don Pedro in his present 
position was careful not to reject these 
sage counsels. He appeared convinced, 
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and swore to pardon all the rebels, ex- 
cepting only from the amnesty a small 
number of ricos hombres who had been 
pronounced traitors before the accession 
of the usurper. Whether this promise 
was sincere, or only wrung from him by 
necessity, it sufficed to satisfy the prince, 
and to lull the scruples which had been 
awakened in his generous heart by the 
recitals of such of his captains as had re-~ 
turned from Castile. Naturally prepos- 
sessed in favour of Don Enrique, or, per- 
haps, won over by his presents, witnesses 
moreover of the hatred borne by the nation 
at large to the exiled king, the English 
knights who had served under Duguesclin 
had brought back with them to Bordeaux 
most unfavourable reports touching Don 
Pedro’s character.’’ 


About one third of the army which 
had placed Don Enrique on the throne 
consisted indeed of English adventurers 
and Gascon subjects of the English 
crown, and such of these as had not 
returned when the new king of Castile 
dismissed the main body of his auxi- 
laries to relieve his subjects from their 
depredations, left his service imme- 
diately they knew that the king of 
England was his enemy. There con- 
tinued with him only a picked body of 
adventurers, in number about fifteen 
hundred, under the personal command 
of Duguesclin, who remained attached 
to his service, and with these and his 
own subjects Don Enrique prepared 
to meet the threatened invasion. But 
the decisive battle of Najera, or, as it 
was more popularly called, Navarrete, 
gained by the English on the 2nd of 
April, 1367, decided his fate. Half of 
the body of foreign adventurers, who 
had made the most resolute stand, 
were slain, and the remainder, with 
their commander, Duguesclin, were 
made prisoners. No sooner had the 
nos of Wales’s victory thus restored 

on Pedro to the throne of Castile, 
than he exhibited again all the dark 
shades of his character, and his cruelty 
and faithlessness soon disgusted his 
English allies. The contemporary his- 
torian of these scenes, who was present 
in many of them, has preserved an ac- 
count of the conversation which passed 
between Pedro and the Black Prince 
upon this subject, after the Spanish 
prince had shown his disposition by 
murdering in cold blood with his own 
hands one of his nobles, Lopez de 
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Orozco, who had been taken prisoner, 
and it is thus related in the work be- 
fore us :— 


‘* Notwithstanding Edward’s indigna- 
tion on hearing of the murder of Lopez 
de Orozco, Don Pedro suffered it to be 
seen that his thirst for vengeance was not 
yet appeased. On the morning succeed- 
ing the battle the prisoners were led by 
in review. Nearly all had surrendered to 
English or Gascon knights, and were con- 
sequently safe under the protection of 
chivalric honour. Don Pedro, however, 
required that the Castilians should be 
placed in his hands, offering to pay their 
ransoms at any price which might be 
agreed upon, and requesting the prince to 
be his guarantee to the knights to whom 
these prisoners belonged. ‘I will speak 
to them,’ he said, with a ferocious smile, 
‘and will induce them to remain in my 
service ; otherwise, should they escape or 
pay their ransom, I shall find them still 
the bitterest of my enemies.’ ‘ Let not 
your majesty be displeased,’ replied the 
prince in a severe tone, ‘ but you have no 
right to make this demand. These nobles, 
knights, or men-at-arms in my service, 
fought for honour, and their prisoners are 
at their disposal. For all the gold in the 
world my knights would not deliver them 
up to you, knowing well that your only 
motive for asking for these unfortunate 
men is, that you may put them to death. 
As for those knights, your vassals, against 
whom sentence of treason has been pro- 
nounced before the battle, I consent that 
they be given up to you.’ ‘If this be 
your determination,’ cried Don Pedro, ‘I 
hold my kingdom more lost to me than it 
was yesterday. Ifyou let these men live, 
you have done nothing for me. Your 
alliance has been useless, and it is in vain 
that I have expended my treasure in pay- 
ing your men-at-arms!’ ‘ Sir cousin,’ re- 
turned Edward, ‘there are other means 
for recovering your kingdom than those 
by which you have thought to preserve 
Castile, and by which in fact you have 
lost it. Take my advice, renounce your 
past severity, and endeavour to win the 
love of the knights and commons of your 
realm. If you return to your former 
courses you will again peril your crown, 
and will be reduced to such a condition 
that neither my gracious liege, the king of 
England, nor myself, will be able to assist 
you, should we even have the will.’ ”’ 


The prince’s counsels and his pro- 
phetic forebodings were equally thrown 
away upon the Castilian monarch. In 
spite of the ready submission of his 
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kingdom, he only became more reck- 
lessly and indiscriminately bloodthirsty: 


‘¢ He had learnt nothing from adversity, 
had forgotten nothing. He perceived that 
his subjects feared him no longer, and he 
did not endeavour to win their love. 
Whether priest, noble, or burgher, who- 
ever had manifested a marked eagerness 
to serve the usurper, found him as in- 
exorable a judge as in the hour of his 
prosperity. Before quitting Burgos he 
ordered the execution of one of the prin- 
cipal cavalleros, and one of the richest 
burghers of that city, as if to show he in- 
tended to decimate all classes equally. 
At Toledo he required hostages to be 
placed in his hands, as though it were a 
conquered city, and took them with him 
in his retinue to Andalusia. At Cordova 
he arrested sixteen hidalgos belonging to 
the first families, and shortly afterwards 
delivered them up to the executioners, on 
the ground of their having invited Don 
Enrique within their walls. Other exe- 
cutions, no less sanguinary, signalised his 
entrance into Seville. Some of these ap- 
pear to have been just, such as the sentence 
passed upon Boccanegra the Genoese, on 
Martin Yanez, whose treachery had led 
to consequences so injurious to Don Pedro. 
But after the punishment of these great 
criminals, scaffolds were prepared indis- 
criminately for the magistrates and subal- 
tern officers who had accepted inferior ap- 
pointments under the usurper. It seemed 
as though misfortune had increased the 
king’s passion for cruelty ; his blind ven- 
geance now extended to the relatives of 
rebels, and, which was most revolting to 
the Castilians, not even women were 
spared. The execution of Dona Urraca 
de Osorio especially excited the public 
indignation. The only crime of this lady 
was that her son, Don Alfonzo de Guz- 
man, had refused to follow the king into 
exile; but, far from bearing arms against 
him, he had lived a retired life in Anda- 
lusia until after the battle of Najera; 
then, fearing the king’s resentment, he 
had sought refuge in the town of Albu- 
querque. That place, however, having 
become the general resort of the malcon- 
tents of the south, was then the focus of 
insurrection, and Don Pedro, unable to 
reduce these rebels to submission, wreaked 
his vengeance upon the mother of Don 
Alfonso, whom he accused of holding cor- 
respondence with them. Her punishment 
was most horrible. According to the 
chronicle of Seville, she was burnt alive 
outside the ramparts, on a spot which is 
now the public promenade. It is related 
that when Dona Urraca was placed on 
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the pile, and the executioners had just set 
fire to it, her clothes being disarranged, 
one of her women, named Leonor Davalos, 
threw herself into the midst of the flames, 
and, covering with her own body that of 
her unfortunate mistress, perished with 
her. These revolting executions, this in- 
sane thirst for vengeance, could only serve 
to augment the number of the malcon- 
tents, and to excite fresh conspiracies. 
Many nobles, who until then had been 
faithful to Don Pedro in his fallen for- 
tunes, now withdrew from his service, as 
from a madman who was rushing headlong 
to his own destruction.” 

Don Pedro’s career was now fast 
drawing towards its close. After the 
battle of Najera Don Enrique had 
made his escape to France, where he 
again found protection and encourage- 
ment. He soon prepared to take ad- 
vantage of the general discontent of 
his countrymen, and marching with a 
small body of devoted followers, in the 
autumn of 1367, he was received in 
Castile with joy by the disaffected, and 
made himself master of the city of 
Burgos before the approach of winter. 
Town after town and fortress after 
fortress fell successively into his hands, 
and, in spite of the assistance of the 
Moors of Granada, the cause of Don 
Pedro was gradually giving way. The 
struggle, however, was protracted, 
owing chiefly to the obstinacy of the 
inhabitants of Toledo, in their loyalty 
to Pedro. While engaged in the siege 
of this city Don Enrique was joined 
by Duguesclin, who, having obtained 
his liberty, hastened to his assistance 
with a small body of chosen soldiers. 
In the middle of March 1369 Don 
Pedro was defeated in the battle of 
Montiel, and compelled with a small 
number of his followers to seek refuge 
in the castle near the scene of this dis- 
aster. He was lured thence by the 
treachery of Duguesclin, and betrayed 
into the power of Don Enrique, who 
slew him with his own hand. His 
death, which took place on the 23rd of 
March 1369, secured the throne to 
the conqueror. 

Such was the monarch whose his- 
tory has been undertaken by Prosper 
Merimée, a French author, who has 
successively gained a reputation as a 
writer of light literature, an archzo- 
logist, and a historian. The principal 
authority for this eventful story is the 
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_contemporary narrative of Pero Lopez 


de Ayala, a Castilian of distinction, 
who had been brought up at the court 
of Don Pedro, whose service he had 
quitted to enter that of Don Enrique, 
and who was an eye-witness of much 
that he relates. Don Pedro furnishes 
us with an instance of a monarch who, 
after having been during several ge- 
nerations an object of popular con- 
demnation, became subsequently, in 
consequence of political changes, a 
character whom it was fashionable to 
laud. Doubt was in consequence 
thrown upon the narratives of the old 
chroniclers, and new writers flattered 
the sentiments of their time with his- 
tories in which they gave their own 
version of the events told by their pre- 
decessors, and thus substituted what 
really were prejudiced accounts, in 
place of those which they wished to be 
considered as such. There seemed to 
be a natural objection to the narrative 
of Ayala, arising from the circum- 
stance that he had deserted Don 
Pedro to serve his rival, and it was 
supposed therefore that he must have 
had an inducement to flatter the 
latter at the expense of the former. 
Yet, after a candid examination, Ayala 
seems to be cleared of any inten- 
tional misrepresentation, and he ap- 
pears only to have written a straight- 
forward account of the occurrences of 
his time as he viewed them himself, or 
learned them from hearsay. He ‘de- 
serves no other blame than would be 
merited equally by every other old 
writer of contemporary history who 
acted or was interested in the events 
he records. 

Although M. Merimée defends to a 
certain degree the character of Ayala, 
and although he neither denies nor 
conceals the numerous atrocities com- 
mitted by his hero, yet the aim and 
spirit of the book is to extenuate and 
palliate Don Pedro’s crimes. It is 
assumed that these were in general 
rather the result of the character and 
circumstances of the times than of the 
king’s natural disposition; that his 
worst excesses arose mainly from a 
sentiment, perhaps a mistaken one, of 
justice ; and that they originated in a 
generous and patriotic resolution to 
crush the proud feudal oppressors of 
his commons, combined with a senti- 
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ment, which on one occasion M. Me- 
rimée describes in indulgent language 
as “a love of rude justice bordering 
upon ferocity.” 

‘¢ Whatever indignation or disgust (says 
M. Merimée, when recounting some of 
these sanguinary acts,) we feel at the re- 
cital of these continual executions, it is 
impossible to attribute them to an un- 
thinking ferocity, or to that naturally cruel 
temperament which the majority of his- 
torians attribute to Don Pedro, when en- 
deavouring to account for so many legal- 
ized murders following one another in 
such rapid succession. They appear to 
me rather the fatal consequences of the 
king’s ambition struggling with the man- 
ners of his age. The prominent feature 
in his character is an inordinate love of 
power, which rendered him ever suspi- 
cious, ever uneasy ; and which is, perhaps, 
excusable to a certain degree at such a 
period in a prince who having for a long 
time witnessed the evils of anarchy, con- 
ceived himself qualified to effect the re- 
generation of his country, and in the end 
believed his own despotism to be a kind 
of superhuman mission. Constantly be- 
trayed, and the dupe of the most solemn 
oaths, he grew accustomed to suspect 
treason in all who surrounded him, and 
to pronounce sentence before conviction. 
The consciousness of a noble design made 
him view as acts of justice the severities 
with which he punished all disobedience 
to his will.’’ 

In his attempts to support this hy- 
pothesis, we cannot acquit M. Merimée 
of employing much specious reasoning, 
which is far from being solid or satis- 
factory. It is true, as he says, that 
they act wrong who judge of the past 
entirely according to the sentiments 
and manners of to-day. Men were 
actuated by convictions, prejudices, 
customs, and feelings which were pe- 
culiar to them, and which justified 
them individually in those acts, the 
character of which depends on the 
varying forms and conventions of so- 
ciety. It is true that men then often 
committed great crimes with impunity, 
because there was a greater power to 
act evil and less power to punish, but 
the crime itself was still the same—the 
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crime of the individual, and so it ap- 
peared in the eyes of his contempo- 
raries. It seems to us that it is the 
voice of his own times—the voice, in 
fact, of the middle ages—which has 
pronounced the condemnation of this 
medieval Nero. To this, we presume, 
his advocates or excusers would an- 
swer that the middle ages pronounced 
against him, because he was the enemy 
of the vices of the medizval political 
and social system, which he had con- 
ceived the design of destroying. We 
have not room to discuss and examine 
the various incidents of Don Pedro’s 
life on which such an answer might be 
founded, but we must coctdhalp say 
that in none of them do we discover 
any traces of that intelligent resolution 
to combat the evils of feudalism, that 

atriotic wish for the regeneration of 

is country, which M. Merimée attri- 
butes to him, or a conviction on his 


part of any other mission than that of 
self-gratification and the indulgence of 
his personal resentments, which, re- 
stricted at first to a few individuals, 
gradually extended themselves, until 
at length they included nearly all his 


subjects. 

This desire to palliate the conduct 
of his hero is, in our opinion, the great 
defect of M. Merimée’s book. In other 
respects he has given us a clear, cir- 
cumstantial, and attractive narrative 
of an episode in medieval history 
which is not without its importance, 
and which is specially interesting to us 
from its connection with an eventful 
period of our own annals. His view 
of the middle ages appears to us to be 
not always profound or intelligent, nor 
are we inclined to place him in the 
first rank of historical writers. Yet 
he has many merits ; and, although we 
do not always share in his opinions, or 
in his deductions, we must acknow- 
ledge that throughout his work he has 
given a vivid and a truthful narrative 
of facts, well arranged and agreeably 
written. It must be added that the 
English edition has been enriched with 
some important notes by the translator. 
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THE PRIMEVAL ANTIQUITIES OF DENMARK.* 


A SCIENTIFIC investigation of 
those remains of early art which belong 
to nations to whom letters and written 
characters were unknown, must neces- 
sarily be attended with considerable 
labour and with many difficulties. 
The very term which has been applied 
to distinguish such remains from the 
works of more civilized times, the 
word primeval, bespeaks in itself a 
latitude and scope which are not ad- 
mitted in the classification of monu- 
ments of later ages, respecting the 
appropriation of which there can be 
neither doubt nor hesitation. Such 
an investigation takes us hack to the 
first industrial efforts of man emerging 
slowly from a state of savage life, when 
reason was but little in advance of 
instinct, when education was restricted 
to the supply of the simple animal 
wants, the providing of food and 
clothing for the living, and the digging 
of a grave for the dead. Ages may 
have elapsed, and generation after 
generation have passed away, before 
a single trace remained that man had 
ever been; before a fish had been 
hooked, or a stag speared ; an earthen 
cup made for drinking, or a tree felled 
to build a hut. 

In this wide and obscure field of 
research, it is not to be wondered that 
vague speculation and conjecture pre- 
ceded the laborious and tedious pro- 
cess of practical investigation,—the 
slow and patient acquisition of know- 
ledge by the means of careful inquiry 
and comparison,—that wild theories 
were for a long time accepted in the 
room of demonstration from collected 
facts. While the vulgar attributed 
the works of early times to fairies, 
giants, and demons, the learned, seizing 
upon descriptive passages in ancient 
writers, too hastily and indiscriminately 
misapplied them towards the illustra- 
tion of monuments, the true use of 
which the modern antiquary has often 
been enabled to ascertain with ease, 
through those best of critics and com- 


mentators, the pickaxe and the shovel. 
Even in the few cases in which obser- 
vation and comparison have not suc- 
ceeded in establishing what certain 
monuments really were, they have 
never failed to narrow the limits of 
subsequent investigation, and to ap- 
proach the truth, if not to arrive at 
it, by proving what they were not. 

Inquiry into the habits and customs 
of the early inhabitants of our own or 
of ee eae countries is no trifling 
or useless employment ; properly con- 
ducted, it is a study worthy the best 
attention of the philosopher and the 
historian. Whether we faintly discern 
the rude forefathers of our now civi- 
lized land wandering along the banks 
of rivers in search of fish, hunting wild 
animals for clothing and food, or feed- 
ing their flocks on the hills; or whether 
we see them graduating towards civi- 
lization and adopting the social and 
intellectual acquirements of other 
nations, they are equally important 
objects in the great study of the human 
race, and in the national division of 
the subject which most concerns our- 
selves. 

The work before us was written, 
the author states,.to aid the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, by proving the 
importance of archeological researches. 
It was designed especially to do so, by 
shewing how the early history of a coun- 
try may be read through its monuments. 
In this manner the author reasonably 
hoped to excite a more general interest 
for the preservation of ancient remains. 
The translator, animated by a like 
spirit, has thrown various materials 
for a comparison between the Danish 
and British antiquities into notes and 
illustrations, which will materially ex- 
tend the influence of the work. 

The system of classification adopted 
is that of three periods—the stone, the 
bronze, and the iron,—to which all 
the antiquities preceding the epoch of 
Christianity are referred. Although 
this arrangement may be open to ob- 
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jections, it would, perhaps, be difficult 
to substitute a better, it being of course 
understood that objects which abound 
in one period may occasionally be 
found in another; thus weapons in 
stone may still have been used par- 
tially when generally superseded by 
those in metals; iron may from some 
accidental circumstance be found with 
bronze, and bronze occasionally with 
iron, without interfering with the 
correctness of the general rule; and 
the exceptions where they occur can 
usually be explained; so that there 
seems to be no reason for disturbing 
this proposed classification. 

The Stone-period is first explained ; 
and the author, remarking on the pre- 
valent ignorance of the successive 
races which inhabited Denmark, and 
the consequent want of correct arrange- 
ment, observes :— 


‘Tt is well known that stones shaped 
by art into the form of wedges, hammers, 
chisels, knives, &c. are frequently ex- 
humed from the earth. These, in the 
opinion of many, could certaiuly never 
have served as tools or implements, since 
it was impossible either to carve or cut 
with a stone ; hence it was concluded, that 
they had formerly been employed by our 
forefathers in those sacrifices which were 
-Offered to idols during the prevalence of 
heathenism. Thus it was said the ham- 
mers of stone were used to strike the 
sacrifice on the forehead; and after the 
sacrificing priest with a chisel, likewise 
formed of stone, had stripped off the skin, 
the flesh was cut to pieces with knives of 
stone, &c. The cromlechs, cairns, and 
barrows in which such objects are found, 
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were conceived to have been partly places 
of sacrifice, partly temples and seats of 
justice. But when amidst the vast mass 
of antiquities of stone which had been 
gradually collected, several shewed obvious 
marks of having been much used and worn, 
doubts began to be entertained whether 
they really had been employed as in- 
struments of sacrifice. At length atten- 
tion was directed to the fact that even at 
the present day, in several of the islands 
of the South Seas and in other parts, there 
exist races of savages who, without knowing 
the use of metals, employ implements of 
stone which have the same shape and 
adaptation as those which are discovered 
in the earth in such quantities in Den- 
mark, and further, it was shewn in what 
manner those savages made use of such 
simple and apparently such useless imple- 
ments. No one after this could longer 
remain in doubt that our antiquities of 
stone were also actually used as tools in 
times when metals were either unknown 
or were so rare and costly that they were 
only in the possession of very few indi- 
viduals. That this could not have been 
the case in this country while inhabited 
by our forefathers the Goths, is evident 
from all historical records, we must there- 
fore seek for the origin of the antiquities 
of stone in an earlier time, in fact, as we 
shall soon perceive, among the first in- 
habitants of our native land.’”’ 


In this department the stone hatchets 
are first noticed. These implements, 
which are wedge-shaped, are mostly of 
flint. A broad kind, with the one end 
obtuse and the other sharp, is more 
common in Denmark than in England. 
The annexed cut exhibits a variety 
common to Denmark, England, and 





Treland. They are found of various 
sizes, sometimes roughly cut, some- 
times finely polished. ‘The mode of 
fastening these hatchets is illustrated 
by that which is still in use in the 
South Sea islands, and by a specimen 
found in the county of Tyrone. We 
who are provided with such admirable 
implements for felling trees cannot but 
wonder how such instruments as stone 


hatchets could be effectually employed ; 
but Mr. Worsaae explains how it was 
accomplished by the agency of fire, 
and adds, that in the peat bogs of 
Denmark old trunks of trees have 
been found which appear to have been 
felled by stone hatchets with the aid 
of fire. Next come the chisels and 
knives in flint, and mauls or hammers 
formed of softer kinds of stones, some 
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of which are termed axes. A specimen 
very similar to that represented in the 
first of the two following cuts was 
found a few years since in the bed of the 





Thames near London. No implements 
have been met with from which it 
might be assumed that the aborigines 
of the north attended to agriculture, 
but implements for fishing and hunting 
abound. Among the weapons of the 
chase the arrow-heads formed of flint 
are remarkable for the finished manner 
in which they are made, some of them, 
indeed, may almost be termed elegant. 
Numbers of these are often discovered 
in our early barrows, and in a par- 
ticular spot on the Bottesford moors, 
in Lincolnshire, so many fragments 





standing upright, but have, near the 
mouth, small holes or handles by which 
they were probably suspended.”’ 

The neatness of workmanship of 
these vessels, and the ornamentation, 
shew an advancement in art, and indi- 
cate, probably, a rather late epoch in 
the stone-period. They present types 
which will be recognised as often met 
with in this country, and thus render 
apparent the obvious utility of the 
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have been found, that it is supposed the 
arrows were there manufactured. The 
arrows made of small pieces of bone 
with splinters of flint inserted, have 
not, as we are aware, been noticed in 
this country. Mr. Worsaae’s descrip- 
tion of the various weapons and im- 
plements used in hunting and fishing, 
and the modes in which they were 
used, will be read with peculiar in- 
terest. Not the least curious of these 
early inventions is the primitive fish- 
hook, of flint. Personal ornaments 
were made chiefly of amber shaped in 
the form of hammers and axes, or 
rounded and perforated like beads. 
We now come to the graves: 


‘*The bodies were not burned, but 
placed in chambers, which were formed of 
large flat stones within elevated mounds 
and barrows, together with the imple- 
ments, weapons, and ornaments which the 
deceased when alive had most frequently 
used. Beside the bodies were also occa- 
sionally deposited vessels of burnt clay. 
The largest earthen vessels, it is sup- 
posed, were originally made for cooking ; 
what may have been the purpose of the 
smaller and more finely wrought speci- 
mens, which are only found in the tombs 
appertaining to the stone-period, is un- 
certain, They are for the most part only 
a few inches high, and are not formed for 





translation of Mr. Worsaae’s excellent 
manual. It will draw the attention of 
our archeologists to a more careful 
comparison of the ancient remains of 
the two countries; they will, we trust, 
set themselves to inquire how far the 
observations of our Danish colleague 
are confirmed by authenticated facts 
in the records of British antiquarian 
discoveries. 

The chapter allotted to cromlechs 
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will be most acceptable, especially 
since the extraordinary discoveries 
made in the Channel Islands by Mr. 
Lukis, which Mr. Thoms has judici- 
ously and happily compared with those 
of Dénmark. In their general con- 
clusions as to the destination of the 
larger cromlechs, and giants-chambers 
(as they are termed in Denmark), Mr. 
Worsaae and Mr. Lukis agree, and 
the altar and sacrifice theories, as well 
as the notion that cromlechs were 
erected as judgment-seats, or places of 
assembly for the living, must now be 
entirely abandoned. 
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it is seen sideways) exist in great quanti- 
ties in various districts of the country, their 
size is naturally very different. For the 
most part they are from sixty to a hundred 
and twenty feet in length, occasionally 
somewhat smaller, but there are instances 
of their being two hundred, and in some 
few cases four hundred, feet in length. 
Their breadth, on the other hand, is very 
inconsiderable ; at most they are only 
from sixteen to twenty-four, and the very 
longest of all thirty to forty feet.’’ 


The chapter on analogous remains 
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Cromlechs “are most frequently met 
with on the coast, particularly on the north 
and west coast of Seeland, on the coasts 
of Fiihnen, in the north of Jiitland at the 
Liimfiord, particularly in the domain of 
Thisled, as well as along the east coasts 
of Jiitland, Sleswig, and Holstein. They 
occur more rarely on the west coasts, and 
still more seldom in the interior of the 
country. They may be divided into two 
chief kinds; Ist, the long, and 2nd, the 
small round cromlechs (Langdysser og 
Runddysser). The term cromlech is here 
applied not only to the stone chamber, 
but to the whole monument. As the long 
cromlechs (one of which we here figure as 










in other countries is full of valuable 
information, exhibiting the compre- 
hensive view which the author has 
taken of his subject, while at the same 
time it indicates how much yet remains 
to be investigated in a like intelligent 
and zealous spirit. Our limits will 
only admit of one extract :-— 


‘*The most remarkable places of inter- 
ment in Sweden are unquestionably the 
ship barrows (Skibsscetninger), as they are 
named. By this term is understood an 





oblong enclosure of stones running to a 
point at the ends, which is filled with a 
heap of small stones mixed with earth, 
while occasionally the space enclosed is 
quite level. At each end is usually seen 
an upright stone, by which doubtless the 
stem and stern of a ship are indicated. 
The resemblance to a ship is still more 
obvious from the circumstance that there 
exist similar enclosures of stone, with a 
tall stone in the middle, in imitation of a 
mast, and with several rows of small stones 
which go across the enclosure, and repre- 
sent banks of oars. They lie chiefly in 


the neighbourhood of the sea, for instance 
in Gothland and Oeland, but in particular 
in Bleking, where they are met with in 
several places in considerable numbers, 
associated with round, square, and tri- 
angular graves; at the place called Lis- 
terby Aas alone are seen about a hundred, 
although many have perished in the course 
of time. They differ considerably as to 
size, occurring from eight to sixty paces 
long, and two to fifteen paces broad: in 
the larger ones the terminal stones are 
from twelve to sixteen feet in length. In 
general they are to be considered as burial- 
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places of the Vikings ; * in single instances 
they may have been erected in memory of 
some engagement at sea.’’ 


Bauta-stones, that is, tall memorial 





The Bronze-period.— During this 
age civilization advanced rapidly, and 
we now have before us examples of 
wove cloth, implements and ornaments 
in bronze (copper and tin) as well as 
in gold, weapons, shields, helmets, and 
wind-instruments. Intercourse with 
more polished nations is apparent in 
the forms of various works of art, and 
also in their ornamentation. The bo- 
dies of the dead were burned, and the 
bones were placed in urns, which were 
deposited in stone cists, different in 
size and form from those of the crom- 
lechs of preceding times. 

One of the most 
common implements of 
bronze is the paalstab, 
which will be recognised 
by the annexed cut as 
of very frequent occur- 
rence in this country, 
where it is called, indis- 
criminately with other 
implements in bronze 
and stone, by the ap- 
pellation of celt. The 
“ term paalstab, though 
not strictly applicable, 








* “Tt appears from Mr. Worsaae’s large 
and more important work, entitled ‘* Zur 
Alterthumskunde des WNordens,’’ Ato. 
Leipsig, 1847, p. 17, that there have been 
found in some of these ship-barrows 
tolerably large iron nails, such as are 
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stones, are often found standing at the 
sides of barrows. The plate below 
represents an example existing at 
Hiortehammar. 


has been applied to this particular ob- 
ject by the antiquaries of Scandinavia 
and Germany, and, as Mr. Thoms ob- 
serves, it seems desirable, with the 
view of securing a fixed nomenclature, 
that it should be introduced into the 
archeology of England. It is Mr. 
Worsaae’s opinion that the implement 
was used as a kind of axe or pickaxe, 
and not as a weapon. 

Celts are instru- 
ments hollowed to 
receive a_ handle, 
with an ear at the 
side to fasten it more 
securely by means of 
a thong. Both paal- 
stabs and celts have 
excited much discus- 
sion among antiqua- 
ries, some considering them weapons 
of war, others, of the same opinion as 
Mr. Worsaae, believe them to have 
been workmen’s tools. They may have 
served both purposes. It is observable 








used in the construction of small ships or 
boats ; so as almost to convert the suppo- 
sition that such barrows have been the 
burial-places of Vikings into something 
like a certainty; and to confirm the as- 
sertion of the Sagas, that the bodies. of 
these heroes were first burnt in their 
ships—that the ashes were then covered 
with earth, and the grave encircled with 
stones in the form of a ship.—T.”’ 
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that they are often found in England 
and in France, not only with unequi- 
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vocal tools, such as adzes and chisels, 
but also with swords. 
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Bronze swords are found in Denmark 
so plentifully that hundreds have been 
collected in one spot. The types re- 
presented above will show that they 
closely resemble the specimens found 


in this country, and also those which 
are depicted or sculptured on Etrus- 
can, Greek, and early Roman monu- 
ments. The ordinary form of the 
spear-head is exhibited in the accom- 


Section 











panying cut. Some of the battle-axes 
are of large size, weighing not less than 
seven pounds, and elegantly decorated 
with spiral and other ornamental pat- 
terns. The shields or bucklers are of 
an equally costly and splendid cha- 
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racter. “Three large round shields 
have been discovered made entirely 
of bronze, the smallest of which, as 
figured below, is about nineteen, the 
two others about twenty-four inches 
in diameter.” 
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These shields are formed of some- 
what thin plates of bronze, the edge 
being turned over a thick wire of metal 
to prevent the sword from penetrating 
too deeply. The handle is formed of 
a cross-bar, placed at the reverse side 
of the centre boss, which is hollowed 
out for the purpose of admitting the 
hand.” The example given at the foot 
of the preceding page is of different 
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design from any found in this country, 
although the principle of construction 
is similar. The description and illus- 
tration of the war-trumpet will be 
particularly acceptable for comparison 
with those found in Ireland: 


‘* Those remarkable objects designated 
Lures (Luren),* which were formed of 
molten bronze, must be regarded as war 
trumpets, with which the signal for attack 





was given. If they were stretched out to 
their full length they would in general be 
about six feet in length ; when bent they 
are about three feet anda half long. In 
all probability the trumpet was borne by 
the player over the shoulder in such a 
manner that he held the mouth-piece with 
his right hand while with his left he 
grasped the broad disk ; and therefore this 
disk being to be prominently shewn, was 
adorned with circular elevations and ring 
ornaments. In one single instance a long 
chain of metal was attached to the lure, 
being fastened to the mouth-piece and to 
the opposite end, an arrangement which 
must have proved eminently serviceable 
when the player wished to rest, or had to 





with broad expanded ends ; and finally 
the so-termed diadems, which, beyond 
all doubt, were fastened over the fore- 
head, all show us that ornaments for 
the hair occupied no mean place among 
the trinkets of that time.” Then fol- 
lows an account of the spiral-shaped 
armlets, the modes of fastening the 
dresses of woollen stuff and skins, with 





carry the instrument any great distance. 
Several of these lures are still in so good 
a state of preservation as to allow of being 
played upon, and their sound, which is 
something between the bugle and the 
trumpet, is not so dull as might be sup- 
posed.” 

The personal ornaments of the bronze 
age are various, many of them tasteful 
and rich. Such are the hair-pins, 
nearly a foot in length, “ adorned with 
knobs, and inlaid with gold and all 
kinds of ornaments; combs, partly of 
bronze, partly of small pieces of bones 
rivetted together; rings for the hair 
of the most varied forms occasionally 





an example of the fibula, and a classi- 





* “For an account of bronze trumpets 
found in Ireland, see Smith’s Cork, vol. 
ii. and Gough’s Camden, vol. iv. p. 231. 
The Dublin Penny Journal, vol. ii. pp. 
27—30, contains a valuable Paper on the 
subject by Mr. Petrie, but in which no 
mention is made of a find of bronze 
trumpets near Dunmanway, in the county 
of Cork, which took place about twenty- 
five years ago, and of which two speci- 
mens are in the collection of Mr. Crofton 
Croker.—T.” 















fication of the characteristic ornaments 
of the bronze period, the peculiarities 
of which designs, and their restric- 
tion to Denmark, furnish one of the 
author’s main reasons for considering 
that the bronzes thus decorated were 
most probably of home manufacture. 
The complete introduction into Den- 
mark of the civilization connected with 
the iron period cannot, as Mr. Worsaae 
observes, be carried further back than 
the sixth and seventh centuries. The 
equivalent epoch in England, the Saxon, 
commenced much earlier. Both are 
strongly and clearly marked in the 
remains of the respective countries, not 
only in the change of the metal from 
bronze to iron, but also in form and in 
ornament, while at the same time they 
appeal to habits and customs in many 
respects totally different from those of 
the people of preceding ages. In 
England the Saxon remains, especially 
those of earlier date, exhibit frequently 
the influence of Roman art so power- 
fully that the antiquary is often forced 
to pause, and call to his assistance the 
evidence of established facts, which 
practical observation alone can sup- 
“ply, before he can positively assign 
them to either period. Thus Roman 
vases, coins, and other objects, may be 
found in graves, suggesting reasonably 
a Roman interment; but a weapon in 
iron may be noticed, and the inference 
then would be for the Saxon origin of 
the remains; not that iron was not used 
by the Romans, but because it was not 
usual with that people to inter weapons 
with their dead, while with the Saxons 
it was almost invariaby the practice. 
In Denmark, as may naturally be in- 
ferred from a consideration of many 
circumstances, which are admirably 
discussed by Mr. Worsaae, the an- 
tiquities of the iron period present 
many points of dissimilarity with ours 
of the Saxon age, while, at the same 
time, in most of the general character- 
istics they accord. But Mr. Worsaae’s 
volume, as regards this division, will 
be perhaps of greater use to the English 
antiquary, in enabling him to separate 
our Saxon remains from the Danish, 
to which they are analogous, and with 
which they are often confounded. 
Thus the type of the sword here an- 
nexed will be a guide to the archeolo- 
gist in determining the appropriation 
of similar specimens when discovered 
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in this kingdom, not to the Saxons, but 
to the Danes, who in later times in- 
vaded this country. 

“ Among the usual weapons of de- 
fence,” our author remarks, “the an- 
cient Sagas mention helmets, coats of 
mail, armour, and shields. The fact 
that of the three first-named objects 
scarcely any relics at all have reached 
us is by no means difficult to explain. 
The helmets, which were furnished with 
crests, usually in the shape of animals, 
were probably in most cases only the 
skins of the feet of animals, drawn 
over a frame-work of wood or leather, 
as the coat of mail was usually of 
strong quilted linen, or thick woven 
cloth.” In a note Mr. Thoms refers to 
Tacitus and to Beowulf respecting the 
hog having been used as an ensign or 
crest by the northern nations. We may 
also point out the curious confirmation 
of these historical statements in a re- 
cent discovery made by Mr. Bateman, 
the particulars of which are published 
in vol. iv. of the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association. The Danish 
shields, though circular, like the Saxon, 
and like them made of wood and 
leather, differ materially in the form 
of the boss; and the fibule, or breast- 
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clasps, are totally unlike any dis- 
covered in the south or east of England, 
but resemble some which have been 
found in Orkney and in Ireland, where 
they were introduced by the pagan 
Norwegians, at the close of the ninth 
century. The gold trinkets and orna- 
ments of the iron period though com- 
mon in Denmark are rare in England, 
and it would be difficult to find in- 
stances of several which are figured or 
alluded to, such as the bracteate pen- 
dant shewn in the preceding cut, which 
is more analogous to a bracteate in 
bronze of comparative late date, found 
in Suffolk, and published in the journal 
mentioned above, than to the Bacton 
jewel, the workmanship of which is 
more allied to that of the early Saxon 
brooches found in Kent. Compare, also, 
fig. 11, pl. 2, of Boys’s “ Antiquities 
found at Ash near Sandwich,” 1771. 
In concluding our notice of Mr. 
Worsaae’s volume, we must express 
a hope that the publisher will secure 
Mr. Thoms’s valuable services for 
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translations of the author’s other pub- 
lications. The late king of Denmark, 
we understand, sent Mr. Worsaae on a 
special mission to examine the primeval 
antiquities of this kingdom, to see how 
far they would illustrate or explain 
those of Denmark, and on his return 
appointed him to a new office—that 
of Inspector of the Ancient National 
Monuments of Denmark. This is an 
example which should be held up for 
the admiration, if not the imitation of 
other countries, as one step towards 
a proper investigation of their antiqui- 
ties. Whoever reflects on the value 
of what has already been done, must 
agree with Mr. Worsaae, “ that a com- 
plete comparison of the antiquarian 
relics of different countries, with re- 
ference to the first peopling of Euro 
and the most ancient history of the 
human race (and indeed through all 
periods), will yield information of the 
extent and importance of which we 
are at present unable to form any 
adequate idea.” 





LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND.* 


IT is now four years since Mrs. 
Green, then Miss Wood, published a 
collection of Letters of Royal and 
Illustrious Ladies of Great Britain, 
in 3 vols. 8vo. That book was re- 
viewed in our Magazine for September 
1846, and, in the course of our remarks 
upon it, we stated, that we believed 
Miss Wood to be the first lady who, 
with respect to the character of the 
illustration which she had brought to 
bear upon the documents which she 
then published, had put herself upon a 
par with editors of the rougher sex, 
and that in research, and in acquaint- 
ance with the sources whence docu- 
mentary illustration is to be derived, 
she had proved herself to be no whit 
behind the very best of them. We 
added, moreover, that Miss Wood had 
sought for materials far and wide, and 
had laid them before her readers in 
a fair, liberal, upright, honourable 
way, which we were delighted to com- 
mend, and to hold up as an example 
for imitation. Weare nowcalled upon 


to notice a second work by the same 
lady, and it is a great pleasure to us 
to be able to say, that, for all the quali- 
ties which called forth our praise on 
the former occasion, the present work 
is, if possible, even more worthy of 
commendation. The sources of English 
history lie far and wide. An acquaint- 
ance with them is a science by itself. 
They are written in several languages, 
and are scattered about in all varieties 
of places. Some are printed, but in ex- 
pensive books often difficult to be met 
with, ands many, we regret to say that 
very many, sill vesiele in manuscript, 
locked up from the perusal of common 
readers by peculiarities ofhand-writing 
and varieties of contractions, and 
hedged round by ten thousand diffi- 
culties of access, which none but those 
who have encountered them can in an 

degree estimate or even imagine. ‘All 
these obstacles have been overcome by 
Mrs. Green. This book is indeed alto- 
gether different from the various ladies’ 
books of history with which we have 
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of late years been made familiar. They 
are, for the most part, the most ab- 
surdly superficial things that can be 
conceived: full of true womanly clever- 
ness, but also full of very unwomanly 
pretence and self-conceit ; and, in re- 
gard to their value as works of his- 
tory, certainly not worth the paper on 
which they are printed. Mrs. Green 
is an author who has no affinity or 
similarity whatever to these writers. 
She is an historical writer of unques- 
tionable and singular research. There 
are few authors, even of those who are 
the most familiar with chronicles and 
records, who would not have shrunk 
before the labour which it is quite 
evident that this lady has undergone 
in the composition of the work before 
us. Many of the lives have been com- 
pletely dug out of the records. They 
relate to persons of whom our ordi- 
nary historians have known absolutely 
nothing at all. In such cases Mrs. 
Green, deriving no help whatever from 
those who have gone before her, has 
traced the subjects of her biographies, 
through calendars and records, until 
she has come to quote “ close roll,” and 
“patent roll,” “charter” and “liberate,” 
and “ inquisition post mortem,” and 
Ye: AE a book,” and “jewel roll,” 
and many similar authorities, which 
are all caviare to the multitude, even of 
authorlings and authors, and that not 
with the absurd splutter which is made 
about such things by those who on 
some solitary occasion look at them 
and discover that they are not able to 
read a word, but with all the non- 
chalance and familiarity of a practised 
hand. This is a great excellence, and 
we should neither satisfy our own con- 
sciences, nor do “our spiriting” ho- 
nestly, if we did not point to it with 
all possible commendation. 

nd now for the subject of the 
work. It relates to some of the most 
unfortunate of womankind. There is 
scarcely a single misery of human life 
to which the female members of royal 
families, especially when they have 
brothers, are not peculiarly exposed. 
Brought up in a magnificence which 
it seldom Seeins that their subse- 
quent fortunes enable them to sup- 


port; educated principally with a view 
to their playing their parts with dignity 
on occasions of state and pageantry ; 
cut off from free association with any 
but underlings and sycophants ; placed 
in situations of the greatest tempta- 
tion, and yet denied the freedom of 
their affections; bought, sold, bar- 
gained and trafficked for as political 
make-weights, without reference to 
their own opinions or desires; among 
the first to suffer by revolutions in 
the reduction or non-payment of their 
pecuniary allowances; and not un- 
frequently involved by national quar- 
rels in positions the most painful to 
their natural feelings ;—such are a few 
of the miseries which too frequently 
await the daughters of royalty. We 
cannot recal such lives as those of Mar- 
garet and Mary, daughters of Henry 
the Seventh ; of Elizabeth, daughter 
of James the First; and some of 
times still nearer to our own, without 
having a glimpse of the troubles 
and vicissitudes by which these ladies 
are beset. As a class we should 
scarcely have thought their lives worth 
writing, but, if they are to be written, 
the circumstances to which we have 
alluded are sure to give variety and 
interest to the narrative. Those who 
have tears may expect to be called 
upon to shed them over tales of splendid 
suffering ; those who feel delight in 
the wonders wrought by all-over- 
powering love, may indulge in the 
thrilling interest of plots, and runnings 
away, and secret marriages; and 
those to whom the excitement of ad- 
ventures in “ flood and field” give de- 
light, will be gratified with “tales of 
war and captives taken,” with the 
perils of flight and the troubles of 
exile. 

The volumes now before us include 
lives of the daughters of William the 
Conqueror, six in number, including 
the supposititious Gundreda ;* of the 
Empress Maud, daughter of Henry 
the First; of the two daughters of 
Stephen; the three daughters of 
Henry the Second; the three daugh- 
ters of John; the three daughters of 
Henry the Third; and the six daugh- 
ters of Edward the First. They are 





* We suppose this part of Mrs. Green's book was written before Mr. Stapleton’s paper 
about Gundreda was printed in the Journal of the Archeological Institute, vol. iii. 
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twenty-four in all. Five died in in- 
fancy, and two in youth at ages not 
known. Seventeen reached the age of 
twenty, and the ages at which those 
seventeen died is remarkable. One 
died under thirty; eight between 
thirty and forty; two between forty 
and fifty; three between fifty and 
sixty ; one between sixty and seventy ; 
and the remaining two advanced a 
little way beyond the then almost im- 
passable boundary of three score years 
and ten. Six of the seventeen appear 
distinctly to have been hurried to the 
grave by grief. 

By way of shewing forth the charac- 
ter of Mrs. Green’s book, we will relate 
the life of one of her heroines, and, as 
it is no delight to us to harrow up our 
own feelings or those of our readers, 
we will select, not one of the melan- 
choly-lived ladies, but one whose life 
was an exception, almost a solitary one, 
to the general rule. This lady was 
Mary, the sixth daughter and ninth 
ehild of the great Plantagenet hero, 
Edward I. She was born at Windsor 
on the 11th March, 1278. Atthat time 
there was a way of getting over the 
difficulty of knowing what to do with 
superfluous daughters which has now 
fallen into disuse amongst ourselves. 
It was, to doom them from their birth 
to become nuns. This was the case 
with the little princess Mary. Mrs. 
Green has found that when the child 
was only four years old a correspond- 
ence took place between the English 
king, her father, and the abbess of the 
royal abbey of Fontevraud, the burying 
place of so many of our early sove- 
reigns, respecting the selection of a 
nunnery for the royal infant. Edward 
intimated to the abbess that the little 
Mary was then under the care of her 
grandmother, Queen Eleanor of Pro- 
vence, but that at some future time 
she should be consigned to Fontevraud. 
The fates interfered with the literal 
fulfilment of the royal promise. Whilst 
Mary remained with her grandmother, 
that royal lady visited the nunnery of 
Amesbury in Wiltshire, a branch of 
the establishment at Fontevraud, in 
which one of her grandaughters was 
already amember. Eleanor was taken 
ill at Amesbury, and during the pan 
of sickness determined that she would 
herself assume the veil. She not only 
did so, but prevailed upon her iron- 
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hearted son to consent that little Mary 
might join the royal party which was 
thus formed within the walls of Ames- 
bury. The  pesege Mary was for- 
mally received into the monastic com- 
munity on the 15th August, 1285, being 
then of the mature age of seven years 
and five months. The transaction was 
a public one. Thirteen’ young ladies 
of noble birth were immolated with the 
princess, and the king and queen, with 
the whole court, and a great assemblage 
of the nobility, congregated at Ames- 
bury to witness the affecting spectacle. 
But let not any one suppose that this 
ceremony in a with it, in Mary’s 
ease, a “complete disruption of all 
earthly ties, perpetual banishment from 
society, and weary confinement to a 
single solitary spot, which are now the 
inevitable concomitants of a conventual 
life.” Far from it. In those days, “ the 
monastic vow,” as Mrs. Green remarks, 
“‘ was rather one of perpetual chastity 
than of perpetual seclusion.” The more 
wealthy nuns found no difficulty in ob- 
taining licenses to absent themselves 
from their convents whenever they 
pleased, and even many of the poorer 
ones frequently flew off from their 
ark, upon one pretext or another, to 
visit the world which they had pro- 
fessedly forsaken. ‘This, which will be 
a new fact in monastic history to many 
of our readers, will be made clear from 
a sketch of the nun-life of sister Mary 
Plantagenet. 

The queen dowager died at Ames- 
bury on the 24th June, 1291. This 
event freed the little Mary from the 
control which had been to her in the 
place of parental guidance. She was 
now her own mistress (subject to her 
vows), and received from the king, 
her father, an income sufficient to sup- 
port a —— establishment ; 200/. in 
money, forty oaks from Buckholt fo- 
rest, delivered carriage free, for her 
firing, and twenty measures of wine 
for her table, from the king’s stores at 
Southampton, were her annual allow- 
ances. Besides which, it seems to have 
been the rule, that all her travellin 
expenses, and all charges connec 
with medical attendance, should be 
paid out of the Exchequer. As she 
grew up towards womanhood the nun- 
princess began to exercise her liberty 
more freely. Mrs. Green has disin- 
terred from household rolls and ward- 
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robe books, proofs of her travelling to 
Mitcham with a select company of her 
sister nuns to pay a visit to her bro- 
ther Edward, and again, on another 
occasion, when the whole convent bore 
her company. But the great gadding 
of those days was not so frequently 
prompted by natural affection, or ~ 
a desire of change, as by motives whic 
were partly devotional. To offer 
prayers, or to pay vows at the shrines 
of celebrated saints, was the object of 
most of the travelling of private per- 
sons. Whenever a lady or any of her 
family chanced to be sick, some pil- 
grimage or other was sure to be vowed, 
and, as these excursions presented al- 
most the only opportunities which ladies 
possessed of seeing the world, their 
vows were generally pretty well kept. 
An accouchement was of course a great 
opportunity for laying the foundation 
of a pleasure-trip of this kind. Such 
an event seldom occurred without the 
attendant gossips setting on foot some- 
thing of the sort. Princess Mary be- 
gan with offerings to neighbouring 
saints. When increasing years ena- 
bled her to travel with more propriety, 
and use made her better acquainted 
with the pleasures of pilgrimage- 
making, she wandered further a-field, 
and not only went herself, but often 
managed to induce some of her royal 
relations to bear her company. Mary 
occupied the place in the royal family 
which is often filled in our own fami- 
lies by a maiden aunt. Whenever 
-there was to be an accouchement at 
court, or if any of the royal children 
chanced to beill, the nun wassummoned 
from Amesbury to assist, and a pil- 
grimage was infallibly the result. In 
1301 she led the Queen (the second 
wife of Edward I.) to a round of 
celebrated shrines—after the birth 
of Edmund of Woodstock — termi- 
nating at the cathedral of Hereford. 
In 1306 she went alone to Walsing- 
ham and Bury St. Edmund’s, to en- 
treat the sea-side Virgin and the 
Saxon martyr on behalf of an in- 
valid infant princess. Merrily she min- 
gled her pleasure and her devotion. 
he travelled in a litter escorted by a 
train of court ladies and attended by 
minstrels. Poetry and music beguiled 
the road of its weariness, and twenty- 
nine days wre? oe ame spent in the 
journey from Northampton into Suf- 
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folk and Norfolk, and thence home to 
Amesbury. In the year following the 
king was seized with his mortal illness 
during his expedition against the Scots. 
He was taken ill at Carlisle, but in- 
sisted on moving forward towards his 
enemies, although scarcely able to 
travel even in a litter. Tidings of his 
danger reached the Queen at North- 
ampton, where Mary was keeping her 
Majesty company during the absence 
of her lord. ow-a-days a wife's 
anxiety would have hurried her off to 
the bedside of the dying sufferer. At 
that time the same anxiety prompted 
a different course. The Queen and 
Princess Mary, with the King’s two 
infant sons, posted off “with zealous 
haste” to the shrine of St. Thomas at 
Canterbury. Their intercession came 
too late. They left Northampton on 
their pious pilgrimage on the 5th July; 
the King expired at Burgh-on-the- 
Sands [not Carlisle, as stated ii. 430] 
on the 7th. 

Edward IJ. was especially kind to 
his nun-sister. He confirmed his 
father’s grants to her, distinguished 
her by magnificent presents, and 
never failed to summon her to all 
court braveries and ceremonies. There 
never was a wedding, or a funeral, to 
say nothing of lyings-in, but she was 
there. In 1315 we find her pilgrimag- 
ing again to St. Thomas, in order to 
intercede with him on behalf of the 
soul of her sister Elizabeth, and buy- 
ing Paris candles to burn before his 
hallowed shrine. On her return she 
stirred up the new queen to make a 
summer excursion to the same spot. 
Of course the ever ready Mary ac- 
companied her royal sister-in-law as 
guide. This was a truly magnificent 
affair. The Queen’s pilgrimage was a 
triumph. Cloth of gold and spices, 
saffron, and wax for tapers, were pro- 
vided in large quantities for her M - 
jesty’s offerings at all the churches on 
the road, and no doubt St. Thomas 
came in for his share. Splendour of 
all kinds reigned around, and Mary 
must have been in her glory. 

As time ran on the circle of ladies 
who were dependent upon the nun’s 
kindness naturally enlarged. In 1317 
she was summoned to the accouche- 
ment of a niece. When the event 
transpired Mary’s valet carried the 
tidings to the king, and as soon as the 
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young mother was able to move, Mary 
urried her off on a pilgrimage of 
thanksgiving to St. Thomas. On their 
return to London Mary fell in with 
her brother, the king, and no doubt 
attacked him on her favourite subject. 
His troubles had begun, and one cannot 
doubt what was his sister’s recipe for 
their cure. Business, want of inclina- 
tion, or lack of faith, stood in his way, 
and he compromised the matter, by 
going with Mary to the nearer shrine 
of good St. Alban. 

This was the kind of life which the 
Lady Mary led ; and she led it bravely. 
There was no idea mixed up with it 
that a nun, when engaged in pere- 
grination for the sake of religion, 
should show her contempt for the 
vain pomps of the unsubstantial world. 
Wherever she went, save in the actual 
presence of royalty, Mary’s equipage 
eclipsed the splendour of every body 
else. She herself travelled sometimes 
on horseback, sometimes in a litter; 
three harbingers preceded to prepare 
for her due reception on the road; 
thirty horses, provided for her damsels, 
give some notion of the number of 
her female attendants; besides which, 
she had four charioteers, six grooms, 
two sumpterers, and eight pages. That 
she might be secure against any ac- 
cidental annoyance to a pampered 
palate, there followed in her train a 
waggon, drawn by three horses, and 
laden with a cooking apparatus. Her 
offerings bore a proportion to the 
splendour of her retinue. An ouche 
of gold, adorned with a garnet in the 
centre, and set round with six emeralds, 
is mentioned as her gift upon one oc- 
casion ; and the nature of others may 
be inferred from the circumstance that 
she ruined her goldsmith, one Martin, 
who removed from Amesbury to Lon- 
don, by the amount she ran into his 
debt, and the length of time she obliged 
him to wait for his money. 

In truth, she was over head and ears 
in debt all her life long, and that in 
spite, as Mrs. Green reminds us, of 
the protection against costliness in her 
own personal apparel which was af- 
forded by the rules of her monastic 
order. Ta such matters, as in many 
others, where there is a will there is a 
way. Cut off from the display of 
scarlet mantles, cloth of gold and 
velvet, and also from personal orna- 
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ments and jewelry, still the uncon- 
trollable passion for expense found a 
vent. Not only was she conspicuous, 
as may be inferred from what we have 
stated, for the luxuries of her table, 
and the beauty of her stud, but the 
furniture of her apartments, and the 
equipments of her household, were con- 
verted into admirable vehicles for 
spending money. “ Her bed”—it is 
Mrs. Green that dares to tell us this— 
“Her bed was hung with velvet and 
tapestry, and furnished with the finest 
linen; and the green benches with 
which her apartment was surrounded 
on three sides were provided with 
cushions of the softest down.” Linen 
for her table and her pantry poured 
in by hundreds of ells at a time; and, 
to mount to the climax of fooling away 
money at once, Mrs. Green is very 
sorry to say it, but the fact is unques- 
tionable, the poor excitement-loving 
spinster-nun—did not quaff to excess 
her Rhenish or her Gascon, but she— 
gambled. Mrs. Green, with great pru- 
dence, avoids going into the minutia. 
She does not tell us even the game or 
the stakes. We admire her reserve, 
but should like to know a few of the 
particulars. If she will send them to 
us she may rely upon our discretion. 
Sylvanus and his Readers are safe 

ainst_the contagion of a propensity 
which Mrs. Green is quite right to 
condemn in all young ladies. 

One other little fact about the 
Princess Mary gives her, in the eyes 
of literary people, in spite of her 
gambling, something of the same kind 
of interest which Lord Campbell tells 
us that lawyers entertain for Chief 
Justice Saunders, in spite of his pro- 
fligacy. She was a lover of minstrelsy, 
and a patron of literature. She even 
encouraged that particular branch of 
literature in which we feel so deep an 
interest. Nicholas Trivet wrote a 
chronicle for her use. It is a work 
distinct from the Annales published by 
Hall, (Oxford, 1719-1722,) and by the 
Historical Society, (ed. Hog. 8vo. 1845.) 
It is written in Norman-French, the 
fashionable language of the time, and 
comprises a brief history from “the 
first day of time,” when “ God created 
heaven and earth, and the angels of 
heaven,” down to the timer of Pope 
John XXII., who wore the tiara from 
1316 to 1334. There is a MS. of this 
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unpublished work at Paris, two MSS. 
are at Oxford, and one is in the Brit. 
Mus. (Arundel MS. No. 56.) The 
last MS. commences thus :—“ Ci com- 
mence les chronicles que frere Nichol 
Trivet escript a dame Marie la fille a 
mounsignour le roi Edward le fitz 
Henri.” Trivet again makes mention 
of the princess in terms which, notwith- 
standing her gambling and her ex- 
travagance, we shall all heartily concur 
in hoping that she has long ago found 
to be true, 


‘“‘The fourth [surviving] daughter of 
the king Edward, the son of Henry, was the 
lady Mary, of whom it has before been 
mentioned that she married the high king 
of Heaven; and therefore of her it may 
be truly said, ‘ Optimam partem elegit sibi 
Maria que non auferetur ab ed ;’? which 
is as much as to say, ‘ Mary hath chosen 
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the better part, and this part, which is God 
himself, shall never be taken from her.’’’ 
(fo. 76 b.) 

Mary survived all her brothers and 
sisters of the whole blood, and died at 
Amesbury in 1332, in the 54th year of 
her age. 

Mrs. Green’s style occasionally wants 
terseness, her conclusions often extend 
far wider than her premises, and she is 
very careless in names of places. 
These are points in which she should 
strive to amend as she goes on. In 
diligence and research we can only 
advise her to continue as she has 
begun. If she does, she and her pub- 
lisher may depend upon it that her 
work, when complete, will be of great 
interest and value, and cannot fail to 
take its stand in our permanent his- 
torical literature. 


INTENDED EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT AND MEDIAVAL ART, A.D. 
1850, WITH REFERENCE TO THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF WORKS 
OF INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, A.D. 1851. 


AN event which is of the some 
interest to all persons who feel the 
value of those studies which relate to 
the past is about to take place in the 
metropolis in the course of a few 
weeks. Our readers are aware that a 
great exhibition of the manufactures 
of all nations is to be held under the 
highest auspices in the year 1851. 
The world is to be ransacked for what- 
ever in the mechanical productions of 
modern times is the richest or the 
rarest, the most beautiful or the most 
elaborate, the most skilful or the most 
useful; and every work of industry 
which falls under any of these heads 
is to be gathered together, arranged, 
and classified, and the whole to be 
formed into one vast exhibition. Of 
course no building could be found ca- 
pacious enough to accommodate either 
the numbers beyond all number of 
articles which will deserve a place in 
such an exhibition, or the multitudes 
of all nations and kindreds of mankind 
who will flock to inspect the congre- 
A spot has therefore 
been chosen in Hyde Park, spacious 
and easy of access from all quarters 
of the metropolis, and there a vast 
temporary erection is to be raised. 


A royal commission has been issued 
to carry out the scheme, commit- 
tees are formed to aid it in all parts 
of the United Kingdom, and a sub- 
scription is opened to defray the 
necessary expenses, and to furnish 
large prizes by which the ingenuity 
and industry of all mankind are to be 
stimulated and set in motion. Her 
Majesty has subscribed 1,000/. Prince 
Albert 500/. and a very large sum will 
soon be collected. The design is a 
vast and noble one. It is worthy of 
the prince from whom it emanated, 
and will do lasting honour to his name. 
Already working men in many parts 
of the kingdom are awake to its 
stirring interest. In many a cottage 
and in the humble home of many an 
artizan and mechanic the excitement 
begins to stir; masters have called the 
attention of their labourers to the great 
opportunity which is afforded to both 
of them; practical genius has been 
stimulated ; intermediate rewards have 
been offered by private persons for 
the production of new fabrics, or of 
new machinery, the discovery of new 
mechanical powers, or the application 
of old powers in new directions; ex- 
periments are on foot, and ev i 
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betokens that the few intervening 
months will be a period of excitement 
and vigorous effort. “The genius and 
the mortal instruments are in council,” 
and much good and much honour to 
our native country will, we hope, be 
the result. When the day of distribu- 
tion shall come, nothing would be more 
universally gratifying than to see hard- 
handed sons of toil, Don all quarters of 
the world, step forth to receive, perhaps 
even from the honour-giving hand of 
majesty itself, the noble rewards of pre- 
eminent mechanical genius. 

The idea of this great exhibition 
originated, as we have before remarked, 
with His Royal Highness the Prince 
Albert, and, in the “first instance, he 
communicated the scheme to the So- 
ciety of Arts, of which His Royal 
Highness is the President. Before its 
adoption was finally determined upon, 
certain gentlemen connected with the 
Society of Arts were commissioned to 
visit the principal seats of manufacture 
in the United Kingdom, and to confer 
with the leading men resident amongst 
our working population as to the feasi- 
bility and advisableness of such an 
exhibition, and as to their willingness 
to give it their support. 

Nothing could be more gratifying 
than the reception which the commis- 
sioners met with. Wherever they 
opened their budget the project was 
hailed with acclamation. No paltry 
jealousy of foreign nations interfered 
with the expression of a willingness on 
the part of our own manufacturers to 
enter into the generous rivalry. The 
design was received in the manly spirit 
of confidence in British ingenuity in 
which it was first proposed, and in 
that spirit we hope and trust it will 
be carried out. Let Great Britain 
exert herself—every nerve should be 
strained in the contest—but let jus- 
tice and courtesy be shown to all 
exhibitors. To whatever race or fa- 
mily of man they may belong, let 
them all have not merely fair play, 
which is every man’s right who breathes 
our air, but all possible consideration, 
respect, and kindness. We have no 
apprehension as to the result. It will 
either establish our own mechanical 
and artistic pre-eminence, or teach us 
the way to attain to it,—and perhaps 
the latter lesson will be the more va- 
luable of the two. 
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In the course of their travels the 
commissioners visited Bradford, and 
there a circumstance occurred which 
brings this subject especially under 
our notice. A gentleman who is re- 
sident at that place, Mr. Edward Hail- 
stone, well known to those who have 
been present at the summer meet- 
ings of the British Archeological In- 
stitute for the skill with which he 
has arranged the temporary museums 
which have formed so interesting 
a feature of those meetings, sug- 
gested to the commissioners that it 
would be a very useful preparation 
for the great Exhibition of 1851, if, 
during the present year, a prelimin 
exhibition were formed in London of 
works of Ancient and Medieval Art. 
The reasons for such an exhibition, 
and the advantages to be derived from 
it, are obvious. Few of the processes 
and productions of modern art and 
manufacture are altogether new. They 
are for the most part mere recoveries 
or revivals of arts long ago practised, 
but since fallen into disuse. In some 
respects the modern revivals are ex- 
tremely imperfect and partial, made 
' persons who have taken hasty 
glimpses, as it were, at the works of 
ancient times, and have caught some- 
what of the spirit which predominates 
amongst them, but have yet much to 
learn, many a beautiful form to be- 
come acquainted with, many a process 
of manufacture yet to regain. 

Mr. Hailstone’s suggestion was sub- 
mitted in due course by the commis- 
sioners to the Society of Arts and their 
Royal President, and was favourably 
received by both. To carry it out 
interfered a little with a modern ex- 
hibition previously determined upon 
by the Society of Arts, but the ma- 
nagers of that Society have the success 
of the Exhibition of 1851 at heart, and 
little difficulties were therefore soon 
overcome. Arrangements were made 
for the accommodation in their pre- 
mises in the Adelphi of both exhibitions 
at one time; a committee was deter- 
mined to be formed specially to manage 
the ancient and medizval exhibition ; 
of that committee His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert has graciously consented 
to be the chairman; several noblemen 
and gentlemen who are eminently 
skilled in matters of antiquity have 
been requested by the Society of Arts 
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to serve on that committee under His 
Royal Highness; and on the 1st March 
1850 this exhibition will open (as we 
trust) with a collection of works of 
Ancient and Medieval Art, the like 
of which was never seen in one place, 
or at one time, in this world before. 
Conversant as our Magazine has 
been, for a period of now close upon 
one hundred and twenty years com- 
plete, with the very subjects of which 
this exhibition is about to be composed, 
we cannot view this event with any 
other feeling than one of the very 
deepest interest. The study which we 
were the first among English periodi- 
cals to encourage, and which we have 
consistently upheld throughout the 
whole of our long course, has now an 
opportunity afforded to it of lifting up 
its head in the face of all the world, 
and of proving. itself to be, what we 
have always contended for, the best, 
if not the only source of knowledge ; 
For out of the old fieldes, as men saithe, 
Cometh all this new corne, fro yere to yere, 
And out of old bookes, in good faithe, 
Cometh all this new science that men lere. 
We know that the mere fact of dis- 
use is regarded by many people as a 
sufficient proof of uselessness. But 
nothing can be more unphilosophical, 
or more contradictory to the expe- 
rience of every day; especially in re- 
ference to the productions of mecha- 
nical industry and art. Who that has 
lived to one-half, or even to one- 
fourth of the age of Sylvanus Urban, 
has not observed the production of 
many an ingenious article of manufac- 
ture, the result of some peculiar me- 
chanical process, which, for a time, has 
been admired by every body, has been 
in every body’s hands, has lived its 
day, and then been superseded, not by 
something better, but by something 
new. Such productions are the scraps 
with which Time fills his wallet, 
things “forgot as soon as done,” and 
reinvented and reproduced, with vast 
loss of time and labour, from age to 
age, as novelties. No one who is ac- 
quainted with the skill of ancient times 
will deny what we have stated. Ifany 
one is ignorant of the fact, he may be 
safely referred to the forthcoming ex- 
hibition. There, we doubt not, will 
be found many works of manufacturing 
art in past time which could not be 
reproduced at the present moment. 
8 
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No amount of money could obtain 
them. Whilst we write, we have in 
mind processes of enamelling and 
vitrification productive of a delicacy 
and richness of effect unknown in 
modern manufactures, and work in 
metals of incomparable grace and 
beauty. 

But we would address ourselves, on 
this occasion, not so much to those 
who do not know or believe these 
things, as to our readers, and to all 
other students in the common school 
of antiquarianism, who are well ac- 
quainted with them, and we would 
say to them :—* This is a time and an 
opportunity which it especially behoves 
you not to let unimproved. The 
world undervalues your pursuits. It 
believes them to be useless. Such 
opinions are narrow-minded, but they 
are natural. You have now an oppor- 
tunity of refuting them. Bring forth 
the choicest proofs you possess of the 
arts and manufactures of ancient times. 
Establish to the conviction of every 
body that the subjects of your stud, 
are not dead, worthless things, whic 
it is folly to pore over, and time lost 
to endeavour to understand, but that 
there is a life in them and a practical 
reality ; that they have a bearing upon 
the business of life; that modern ma- 
nufactures are beautiful and excellent 
in proportion as the mind which con- 
ceives and the hand which fabricates 
them are embued with a knowledge of 
what was done in times of old; and 
that the partial improvement which 
has lately taken place in modern deco- 
rative art results from the application 
of a principle which may be carried 
much further than it has yet been; 
the principle, namely, 

— “that new-born gauds 
*¢ Are made and fashioned from things past.”? 

Nor is it solely with a view to the 
credit of antiquarian studies that we 
think this exhibition should be en- 
couraged. A higher feeling than even 
the love or the vindication of such 
studies should conduce to the same 
end. The rivalry into which our ma- 
nufacturers are about to enter is one 
in which they peculiarly stand in need 
of the aid which may be derived from 
the study of Ancient Art. In several 
countries of Europe, and especially in 
France, museums of antiquities exist 
in all towns of any importance, and 
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even in many which are of very inferior 
rank. The p Bosra inspection of these 
museums has familiarized the people of 
those countries with ancient forms and 
ancient ornaments, has educated their 
taste, refined their judgment, and 
tutored them into an acquaintance with 
elegance of design and correctness of 
proportion. Hence in some degree 
arise the tastefulness and the fine 
perception of what is truly beautiful 
which distinguish our neighbours the 
French. They enter upon the pending 
competition with all the advantages 
which can be derived from long pre- 
vious knowledge of “ things past.” Our 
manufacturers, on the contrary, have 
no such advantage. Few museums of 
antiquities exist in our own country, 
and those which may be found in cer- 
tain of our largest towns are of recent 
establishment, and are consequently 
too imperfect to be of much service. 
On this ground, therefore, as well as 
for the more special reason which we 
have assigned before, we express our 
decided conviction that all possessors 
of the required works of art should 
seek a place among the supporters of 
this laudable design. 

The number of works in Great Bri- 
tain of the required class is extraor- 
dinarily large. Within the metropolis 
alone there are articles enough to form 
twenty exhibitions, even without in- 
cluding the royal collections, although 
portions of them may probably be 
placed at the service of the Committee 
by the royal chairman. It is not un- 
likely that the Cellini plate from Wind- 
sor may form part of the exhibition. 
Several of the city companies possess 
proper articles of great value, and 
those which are in the possession of 
societies and private persons are innu- 
merable. Every one, we doubt not, 
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will be pleased to place whatever he 
at the service of His Royal 
Highness and the Committee. Oxford 
and Cambridge are full of such articles, 
and there are scattered over the country 
in the houses of noblemen and gentle- 
men more of them than any one can, 
without inquiry, suppose or imagine. 
Respecting the articles which it will 
be desirable to offer or forward to 
this exhibition, we may remark that 
mere antiquarian curiosities are not 
the things which are wanted. Those 
have a use, and often a very im- 
portant use; but what are now de- 
sired are articles which exhibit ancient 
artistic or mechanical skill; articles 
which illustrate or exemplify the me- 
chanical processes employed in gold- 
smith’s work ; in cunts in the 
fabrication of nielli; in embroidery ; 
in carving, whether in ivory, metal, or 
wood; in the engraving of seals; in 
wire-drawing and fillagree-work; in 
the manufacture of cloth-of-gold, whe- 
ther actually woven of gold thread or 
embroidered ; in armourers’-work, from 
chain-mail downwards, and whether of 
horse or man; in bookbinding, whether 
in metal, board, or leather; in painted 
glass; in the illumination of MSS.; all 
the various processes employed in the 
fabrication of articles of domestic use, 
or furniture, or personal ornaments ;— 
but the enumeration would be endless. 
Ancient mechanical skill and artistic 
taste are the things to be illustrated ; 
the objects which will answer the pur- 
pose are infinite. The time is short, 
and possessors of anything of the kind 
should immediately communicate with 
the Secretary of the Society of Arts. 
It will hereafter be an honourable dis- 
tinction to have had one’s name in the 
list of exhibitors. 





PROPOSAL FOR A STATUE OF HOWARD THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


A. D. 


Mr. Unsan, 

MR. HEPWORTH DIXON, in his 
eloquent Memoir of Howarp, re- 
viewed in your January Magazine, 
makes mention—not in terms of com- 
mendation—of a proposal which was 
put forth in the year 1786, for the 
erection of a statue to the honour of 

Gent. Mae. Vor. XXXII. 


1786. 


the subject of his biography. Such a 
proposal was a testimony of inestimable 
value to the general respect which was 
entertained for Howard, a burst of 
honest and spontaneous enthusiasm 
for his public virtues; and, upon further 
consideration, it probably will occur 
to Mr. Dixon, _ viewed in that 
2 
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light, it should scarcely have been 
treated by Howard’s biographer in a 
tone of disparagement. I may be 
permitted to add, with all possible 
respect for Mr. Dixon, that in my 
opinion the proposal was equall 
honourable to the gentleman wit 
whom it originated, and to the many 
distinguished persons by whom it was 
promoted and encouraged, and that 
the way in which it was received by 
the public speaks well for the spirit of 
the age. We raise statues to warriors 
and statesmen, why should we not 
raise them to the tit of philan- 
thropy ? 

= The Gentleman’s Magazine” had 
so large a share in drawing public 
attention to this subject, that it might 
be sufficient to refer generally to your 
volumes from 1786 to 1796, to shew 
the progress of this public testimony, 
from its first suggéstion to the final 
erection of the statue in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. But perhaps you will allow 
me to detail the circumstances, from 
authentic documents in my possession. 

The idea of erecting a statue to 
Howard was first suggested by the 
Rey. Dr. John Warner, in a letter 
signed “ Anglus,” published in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for May 1786 
(p. 360). Dr. Warner was an excel- 
lent scholar, a man of the strictest 
integrity, and warm and even enthu- 
siastic in his friendships. He had 
lately been introduced to Howard, at 
Rome; and was anxious to have the 
statue erected before the Philanthro- 

ist’s return to his native country, “ or 

is humble sense of his own merits 
would certainly prevent it.” 

The late Mr. John Nichols, the 
Editor and Printer of the Magazine, 
seconded most warmly Dr. Warner’s 
proposition, volunteered to receive 
subscriptions, and became Secretary 
to the Howardian Fund. 

Dr. Warren’s letter was followed by 
others, inserted in subsequent months, 
and written by many benevolent cha- 
racters, among whom may be enu- 
merated Dr. J. C. Lettsom,* Dr. W. 





* It is with great pleasure that I refer to 
this benevolent Physician’s ‘* Hints to 
promote Benevolence, Temperance, and 
Medical Science ;’’? in which work he de- 
votes a chapter to ‘‘ Hints respecting the 
Monument erected to John Howard 
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Hawes, S. P. Wolferstan, Esq., Philip 
Thicknesse, Esq. (Polyxena), Sir John 
Call, Bart., the very learned Dr. S. 
Parr, Rev. B. N. Turner, Rev. J. 
Greene (Fidus), James Forbes of 
Stanmore, Dr. Loveday of Oxford, the 
Rev. S. Denne, &c. 

The subscription had been much be- 
nefited by a fine poem, written anony- 
mously, entitled “The Triumph of 
Benevolence,” but afterwards acknow- 
ledged by Samuel Jackson Pratt, Esq. 

The celebrated Richard Porson, 
under the final letters of his names, 
D. N. (Aug. 1786, p. 630,) was the 
first to suggest that the statue should 
be placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
observes “that the intention is a noble 
one, and reflects as much honour on 
this country as it does on Mr. Howard.” 

Mr. Porson in the next number, 
p- 789, under his well-known sig- 
nature of Cantabrigiensis, addressed 
the following Ode to the Author of 
“The Triumph of Benevolence.” 


“ What Muse sublime, of angel birth, 
Rides the pure sunbeam down to earth? 
Doth Gray forsake the Seraph choir, 

To strike again the lofty lyre ? 

Or he to whom that lyre was given 

When Gray’s blest spirit sought its heaven, 
Mason, doth Mason pour the lay, 
Congenial to his darling Gray ? 





in St. Paul’s Cathedral,’’? and inserts 
some of the letters which originated 
the design from the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, with others addressed to the Com- 
mittee ; including the letter from the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, recommending 
that the monument should be a single 
statue in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Whilst 
concealing his own great exertions in the 
erection of the monument, Dr. Lettsom 
thus notices the other two most prominent 
supporters of it. ‘‘ To the exertions of 
John Nichols, and those of the late Dr. 
Warner, this national monument owes its 
existence. The latter, who venerated a 
Howard on earth, may associate their 
kindred souls inempyreum. The former, 
from whose undeviating friendship I have 
derived many of the most grateful and 
rational enjoyments of life, may, I hope, 
long continue an ornament to society ; 
the liberal friend to merit, and an exam- 
ple of beneficence to every avenue of 
human distress.’’ Dr. Lettsom affixed to 
this essay a silhouette of his friend Mr. 
Nichols. 

+ Inserted in the Magazine 1787, p. 
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Or doth Philanthropy herself descend, 
To gtace ‘ the prisoner and the mourner’s 
friend ?’ 


Ah, Muse sublime, all hail thy art, 

Which triumphs o’er the yielding heart ! 

Ah, Muse sublinie, whose angel wing 

Drops dew from a celestial spring ! 

O Helicon surpassitig thee, 

Pure fountain of humanity ! 

The Spirit of the Isle shall rise, 

And greet thy passage from the skies ; 

And fair Benevolence herself reward 

The tuneful triumphs of her Howard’s 
Bard.’’* 


On the 22d of November 1786 a 
general meeting of the subscribers was 
held, at which Mr. Nichols, to whose 
indefatigable zeal the fund was so much 
indebted, explained at length the pro- 
gress of the ee as may be 
seen very fully in the Magazine for 
1786, p. 992. Mr. Nichols still hoped 
that tte. Howard would see the sin- 
gular honour intended to be paid to 
Virtue in his person, by distinguishing 
between the request of an individual 
and the collective voice of the com- 
munity. Nearly 1,500/. had been sub- 
scribed, 1,000/. of which had been 
funded.” 

It was found, however, as had been 
from the first anticipated by many of 
Mr. Howard’s private friends, that he 
absolutely forbad the erection of the 
statue; and in Feb. 1787 two letters 
appear in your Magazine (p. 101), one 
from Vienna, Feb. 17 (which lies be- 
fore me), and the second dated in 
London, Feb. 16, 1787, where the Phi- 
lanthropist was oy | arrived. The 
latter letter was as follows :— 


** My Lords and Gentlemen,—You are 
entitled to all the gratitude I can express 
for the testimony of approbation you have 
intended me, and I am truly sensible of 
the honour done me; but at the same 
time you must permit me to inform you 
that I cantiot, without violating all my 
feelings, consent to it, and that the exe- 
cution of your design would be a cruel 





* Your reviewer (in your last number, 
p- 21,) has quoted some beautiful lines 
from the “ Grave of Howard,”’ by a vene- 


rable poet still living. It may be men- 
tioned that Mr. Bowles also published, 
during Mr. Howard’s life, another poem, 
entitled, ‘‘ Verses to John Howard, Esq. 
on his State of Prisons and Lazarettos,’’ 
4to. pp. 14, dedicated to his old master at 
Winchester, Dr. Joseph Warton, 4to. 1789, 
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punishment to me: it is therefore my 
earnest request, that those friends who 
wish my happiness and future comfort in 
life, would withdraw their names from the 
subscription, and that the execution of 
your design may be laid aside for ever. 

‘¢ T shall always think the reforms now 
going on in several of the jails of this 
kingdom, and which I hope will become 
general, the greatest honour, and the 
most ample reward, I can possibly receive. 

“IT must further inform you, that I 
cannot permit the fund, which in my ab- 
sence, and without my consent, hath beet 
called the Howardian Fund, to go in fu- 
ture by that name; atid that I will have 
no concern in the disposal of the money 
subscribed ; my situation and various pur- 
suits rendering it impossible for me to pay 
any attention to such a general plan, which 
can only be carried into due effect in par- 
ticular districts, by a constant attention 
and a constant residence. I am, my 
Lords and Gentlemen, your obedient and 
faithful humble servant, 

* Joun Howarp. 

** London, Feb. 16, 1787.” 


In the same Magazine (p. 102) 
Mr. Nichols inserted a letter f om an 
unknown ny ay hg tone (since as- 
certained to be the benevolent Ben- 
jamin Hawes, esq. of Worthing, great- 
uncle to the present Under Secretary 
of State), informing him “that 365 
guineas were lodged at his banker's, 
being a London Tradesman’s one year’s 
profit, and who wished it to be dis- 
posed of by the Visitor of Prisons, but 
which Mr. Howard declined to do, 
hoping for the kind assistance of the 
printer of the Magazine, and only 
egging for secrecy, as the loss of the 
money would not be attended with 
half the concern as a discovery.” The 
rinter says, he will submit it to the 
Jowardian Committee. It is probable 
that the money was not called for 
within the seven weeks allowed for 
consideration. 

Defeated in their wish to erect a 
Statue, several ofthe committee adopted 
the proposal of Dr. Lettsom, communi- 
cated to the Magazine for 1787, p. 
464, that a Medal should be struck 
in honour of Mr. Howard. It then 
appeared that 609 persons had stib- 
scribed, and that offers had been made 
to the subscribers to return their 
money, of which 126 persons had 
availed themselves. The following 
seven were appointed a committee to 
prepare a medal; Ald, Boydell, Sir 
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Joshua Reynolds, John Call, esq. Wm. 
Hayle » esq. Dr. Lettsom, Dr. Warner, 
jem 4 Mr. Nichols. The medal was not 
proceeded with; and in June 1788, 
2007. of the fund was applied for the 
relief of 55 small debtors in the gaols 
of the metropolis, in aid of a fund pro- 

for that purpose by Mr. Sheriff 

loxam. 

In the early part of 1790 the melan- 
choly intelligence reached this country 
that the great Philanthropist was no 
more, having died at Cherson on the 
27th of February. The committee 
were now at liberty to fulfil their 
original intention, and on May 10, 
1790, resolved to erect a statue or 
monument “suitable to the greatness 
of Mr. Howard’s character, and the 
dignity and gratitude of the British 
empire.” 

The idea of a statue was strongly 
enforced by a communication from 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, signed L., 
which is printed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for May, 1790, p. 395. It 
is too long for transcription, but is 
well worthy of perusal, as, whilst re- 
commending Mr. Howard’s statue to 


be placed in St. Paul's, it points out 


how to guard against the cathedral 
being pe gn and misapplied in the 
manner of Westminster Abbey. 

In June, 1791, the public were in- 
formed that the Dean and Chapter 
had consented to receive the proposed 
monument in St. Paul’s; and that Mr. 
John Bacon was engaged in the under- 
taking ; that the figure would be 7 feet 
8 inches high; and that he proposed 
to execute it for 1,300 guineas. From 
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this time Samuel Whitbread, esq. the 
relative of Mr. Howard, and his son 
S. Whitbread, jun. the eminent states- 
man, took a lively interest in the erec- 
tion of the monument, the former sub- 
scribing 300/. and his son 30 guineas. 

In Feb. 1796, the monument was 
opened to the public, and the com- 
mittee passed votes of thanks: “1. to 
Mr. Bacon, for the manner in which 
he had executed their intentions ; 2. to 
the Dean and Chapter, for the liberal 
manner in which they had admitted 
the monument into their cathedral; a 
favour the more valuable, as it was the 
first instance in which it had been con- 
ferred ; and, 3. to Mr. Nichols, for his 
indefatigable zeal and attention in the 
progress of this business.” 

I will conclude with an extract of a 
letter from Mr. Whitbread, jun. to my 
father, as I believe it is not generally 
known who was the writer of the in- 
scription, but there is no longer any 
reason for concealment. 


‘* Lower Grosvenor Street, 
Feb. 26, 1776. 

‘* Sir,—I much approve of the engraving 
of the monument.* I must trouble you 
with one, and that an earnest, request, that 
my name may not appear in the Magazine 
as author of the Inscription. I am highly 
flattered by your approbation of it, and 
that of the Committee ; andif the publick 
should coincide in your opinion, it will be 
an additional gratification to me that it 
should be commended without the name 
of its author being known. 

“Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
‘*S. WHITBREAD.”’ 


Yours, &. J.B. Nicuoxs. 
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The close of 1849 and the opening of 
the year 1850 were distinguished by two 
announcements of melancholy interest to 
all lovers of History and Antiquities ; the 
deaths of Mr. Patrick Fraser TyTLER 
and Mr. Tuomas STAPLETON, under cir- 
cumstances, we believe, of singular simi- 
larity. We hope, in a month or two, to 
be able to furnish biographies of both these 
gentlemen. Mr. Tytler’s eminence as an 
historian, and Mr. Stapleton’s talent as 
an historical and genealogical antiquary, 
we have often benefited from, and as often 
been pleased to acknowledge. We shall 


be happy to receive communications in aid 
of our intended biographical notices.t 

Among recent events of a more pleasing 

* See the print of the monument, and 
the inscription by Mr. Whitbread, in the 
Magazine for March 1796, p. 181. 

+ Another gentleman (longer ago de- 
ceased) of whom we should be happy to 
receive any particulars, is Mr. Morier, 
the celebrated Eastern traveller, novelist, 
and historian. The author of Hajji Baba 
ought not to pass away without a befitting 
record, 
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character, two are especially worthy of our 
notice. The first is the announcement of 
an intention on the part of the State Paper 
Commissioners to publish CALENDARS of 
the earliest contents or THE STATE PAPER 
Orrice, beginning with the reign of James 
I. This will be one of the greatest boons 
conferred upon historical literature in our 
time. We trust it will be carried into 
execution with all possible expedition. 
Time flies, and, even if prosecuted with 
greater speed than ever yet characterised 
such work, it will be of little use to many 
of the best historical workmen of the pre- 
sent generation. We shall probably recur 
to this subject in an early Number.—The 
second event to which we have alluded is 
a proposal for a TESTIMONIAL TO THE 
Rev. JoserH Hunter. An influential 
meeting has been lately held at Sheffield, 
Mr. Hunter’s native place. Resolutions 
were passed declaratory of the honour 
which he had conferred upon that town 
and neighbourhood by his Histories of 
Hallamshire and the Deanery of Don- 
caster ; and a subscription was opened for 
the purpose of procuring a Portrait, to be 
painted by a first-rate artist, and to be 
placed in the Cutlers’ Hall among other 
memorials of the worthies of that town and 
neighbourhood. A Committee, consisting 
of 57 gentlemen of Sheffield, headed by 
the Mayor and Master-Cutler, was formed 
for carrying out the proposal. We need 
scarcely say that it meets with our hearty 
concurrence. We know the value of Mr. 
Hunter’s historical labours, and shall be 
happy to see him receive any token of re- 
spect which his friends or the public can 
bestow upon him. It will give us pleasure 
to co-operate with the local committee in 
promoting their object. If agreeable to 
them, we have no doubt that the Treasurer 
of the Society of Antiquaries would receive 
subscriptions for them in London. We 
trust that it is part of their scheme to en- 
grave the Portrait. 

Much of the Historical Literature of the 
month will be found noticed in our present 
number, but the length to which several of 
our articles has run has compelled the 
postponement of some valuable papers,— 
one upon Southey’s Correspondence by 
that eminent pen which has so long adorned 
our pages. We regret greatly that the 
present number unavoidably goes out with- 
out it. We have also been obliged to 
postpone articles by Mr. Thoms and Mr. 
Bruce, a paper on Jones’s Recollections of 
Chantrey, and a communication of notes 
from the Log Book of the Bellerophon 
respecting the Battle of Trafalgar; with 
several others. In addition to these we 
shall next month have the pleasure to lay 
before our readers notices of the Diary of 
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Isaac Casaubon ; Dyer’s Life of Calvin ; 
King’s Memoir of the Rev. Thomas 
Dykes; Ticknor’s History of Spanish 
Literature ; Stowell’s Life of Dr. Hamil- 
ton; Craik’s Romance of the Peerage; 
Milman’s Life of Tasso, &c. &c. All new 
Historical and Biographical books will be 
noticed as soon as possible after we receive 
them. 

Among recent publications which do 
not ordinarily fall within the scope of our 
new arrangements there are some which 
claim our notice at this time, on account 
of peculiar and special circumstances. We 
allude to two SERMONS ON THE DeEaTH 
oF QuEEN ADELAIDE,* some passages of 
which well deserve to be transferred to 
our pages, as valuable contributions to 
historical biography. 

Dr. Wordsworth relates that when in 
1846 a plan was formed for effecting more 
complete pastoral superintendence, and for 
building additional schools, in Westmin- 
ster, Lord Howe returned in answer to 
his letter to Queen Adelaide, that she felt 
the case to be so very strong, and was so 
well acquainted with the state of fearful 
destitution in which the lower orders of 
Westminster were plunged, that her Ma- 
jesty could not hesitate for an instant in 
following the example set by others, and 
gladly contributed one thousand pounds, 
Lord Howe himself giving 2007. to the 
‘same purposes. 

In reference to Stanmore, the place in 
which her Majesty passed the last months 
of her life, where she breathed her last, 
and the church of which will speedily 
be rebuilt, mainly through her beneficent 
example, Dr. Wordsworth introduces a 
striking communication received from the 
Hon. and Rev. Douglas Gordon, the pastor 
of that parish: ‘‘It might, perhaps, be 
imagined (he observed) that some indivi- 
duals in a royal retinue might at times give 
occasion for disquiet or disorder in a small 
village like ours. But this is far from the 
case. The presence of the Queen Dowa- 
ger and of her household is a blessing to 
us all. Not only is her Majesty regular 
and constant in her own person in the dis- 
charge of the duties of religion, but such 
is the effect of her example, that every 
servant of her household appears to be 
guided by the same rule.”’ 

Dr. Wordsworth afterwards states that 

* ‘* She is not dead, but sleepeth. A 
Sermon at Westminster Abbey, Dec. 9, 
1849, by Chr. Wordsworth, D.D. Canon 
of Westminster.’’ 

‘* Christ the Resurrection and the Life, 
a Sermon at St. George’s, Brighton, by 
the Rev. James S. M. Anderson, M.A. one 
of the Chaplains to her late Majesty, &c,”” 
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her Majesty appeared to find pectliar satis- 
faction and delight in the religious ser- 
vices of the verierable chiirch of West- 
minster, where she was on various occasions 
an attendant : 

‘The last time that her Majesty was 
preseiit in this place: she was accompaiied 

y an illustrious personage—one made pre- 
eminent by grandeur and misfortune, one 
whosé princely brother (the Duc de Mont- 

énsier) sleeps in this sacred fabric, this 
ast long home of kings—King Louis Phi- 
lippe. This was in the summer of last 
year. The king was then attended by his 
ueen, and by other meimbers of his family. 
he royal strangers paid marked attention 
to our service. I was then on duty here 
as Carion in residence, and, when I had 
the honour of accompanying the royal 
visitdrs to the west door, the king ex- 
pressed the gratification lie had derived 
from the service ; and the Queen of France 
graciously said, ‘ Sir, I have had peculiar 
pleasure in attending the prayers here 
with your good Queen.’ ”’ 

Mr. Anderson, also, is able to speak of 
Queen Adelaide as a fellow-worshipper. 
‘¢ Somie of you may call to mind,’’ he re- 
marks, ‘‘ the time when, beneath this very 
roof, for several yeats, the Queen joined 
with you in your services of prayer and 
praise. Others may picture to themselves 


the day on which, with the King her lus- 
band, she crossed the threshold of the 
Hospital, and visited its wards, and spake 
words of kindness and of comfort to the 


poor patients. Others may cherish, with 
grateful remembrance, the mary other 
evidences of kind and generous interest 
which she manifested with respect to the 
most valuable institutions of this town, as 
ofteii as it became the residence of the 
court, dnd the assistance which then and 
afterwards she cheerfully continued to give 
them.’’ The continuance of Queen Ade- 
laide’s bounty to places with which her 
connection had ceased was certainly some- 
thing beyond an ordinary and formal 
chatity. In another place Mr. Anderson 
remarks, “ It needed not the special inter- 
vention of any officer of the court or the 
howttsehold to gain a heating, or a fami- 
liatity with the arts of polished language 
to make that hearing successful. How- 
ever rudely the story of distress were told, 
let truth have been on its side, and it was 
never told in vain. I have seen letters 
addressed to her of whom I now speak 
penned by the most unskilful hands, and 
transmitted only through the ordinary 
channels of public communication, yet 
carefully and patiently examined; the 
means which they supplied of verifying 
their own statements immediately em- 
ployed ; and, wheresoever the inquiry jus- 
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tified it, the desired succour has inevitably 
found its way to the house of poverty and 
care.’’ 

We may also mention, although chiefly 
of a theological character, Dk. CUMMING’s 
Gop 1n History, which is a reprint, with 
large additions, of an eloquent lecture de- 
livered before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. It is a vindication of the 
presence and providence of God, as exhi- 
bited in the Reformation, and in other 
striking passages of human history. 

A scheme is put forth by the Bene- 
dictines of the Abbey of Solesme, for the 
publication of a work which promises to 
range with the celebrated collections of 
Mabillon and Montfaucon. It will be en- 
titled SprctLeGium SOLESMENSE, and will 
comprise,in ten volumes large quarto,about 
150 atithors, ranging from some unpub- 
lished fragments of the 2nd century to 
complete works of the 12th. The Annals 
of St. Vedast, an historical monument of 
great value, and the Chartulary of St. 
Florent of Saumur, the latter from the 
library of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. 
are mentioned among the works intended 
for publication. The collection will be 
divided into two equal series, which will 
be proceeded with simultaneously. Sub- 
scriptions, at 10s. per volume, are received 
for either series. 

Dr. Beke has addressed a circular to 
the subscribers to Dr. BraLLoBLorzKy’s 
projected exploratory JouRNEY INTO 
Eastern Arrica, announcing that le 
has remitted to the latter the funds 
necessary to enable him to return to 
Europe, and informing them that the 
church missionaries stationed at Rabbai 
Empia, near Mombas, seem likely to re- 
alize the objects contemplated by the 
expedition of Dr. Bialloblotzky. 

Samuel Shepherd, Esq. F.S.A. writes to 
us respecting the ResToRATION OF THE 
Toms or CuHavcer, itt Westminster 
Abbey, and the removal of the old in- 
scription. He says that he has recently 
had the honour of bringing the subject 
under the notice of the present Dean, 
Dr. Buckland, who is quite favourable 
to the undertaking. ‘ Lately,’’ he re- 
marks, ‘‘a slab, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion from Tickell, inserted in lasting let- 
ters of brass, has been placed over tlie 
grave of Addison, at the expense of Lord 
Ellesmere; to his honour be it recorded. 
With such an example before us, let us 
gladly hasten to rescue from decay the 
tomb of the great father of English poetry, 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Nicholas Brigham, in 
the time of Queeri Elizabeth, from a love 
to the great poet’s memory, and ‘in the 
name of the Muses,’ caused a monument 
to be erected, What is desired is, that 
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this should be kept up and repaired ; not 
altered. Three centuries have done their 
work in obliterating what in Brigham’s 
day was doubtless a labour of love. All 
that is now required is some slight repair 
of the ornamental portion, and of the 
marble slab, with the re-engraving of the 
inscription. This may be done for a sum 
of twelve or thirteen pounds.’? Mr. 
Shepherd hopes, and we hope so too, 
that it will not remain undone for the 
want of so insignificant a sum. The 
suggestion is not new to us. We know 
that other persons have entertained the 
same views, and a proposal was very re- 
cently about to be made public for some 
repairs of a rather more extensive kind 
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than Mr. Shepherd seems to contemplate. 
Mr. Shepherd is the first to put the sub- 
ject forward in a tangible form. Weho 
it will not be lost sight of. We are ae 
to aid it in any way in our power. 

A Club has been formed called the 
ANTIQUARIAN Ercninge CLUB, which 
proposes to publish etchings of ancient 
remains executed by the members. Mr. 
A. H. Burkitt of Clapham is the Hon. 
Sec. If they can put forth respectably 
executed works of art we shall wish them 
every success. Time and what is called 
restoration carry on so perpetual a war 
against every thing old, that all endeavours 
to represent the monuments of the past 
as they really are deserve encouragement, 
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A New General Ecclesiastical Diction- 
ary. By the Rev. Edward H. Landon, 
M.A. author of ‘* A Manual of Councils.” 
Vol. I. A—Ban. 12mo. pp. 724.—This book 
stands greatly in need of a more communi- 
cative title-page, or of an explanatory pre- 
face. It contains accounts of many epis- 
copal sees, with the succession of their 
bishops ; of many writers upon theology ; 
of many saints canonized by the church of 
Rome; of many persons and things men- 
tioned in the Holy Scriptures ; of many 
ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies; of 
many heads of ecclesiastical law. Now a 
dictionary of such things would be very 
useful if carefully compiled from the innu- 
merable volumes—many of them ponder- 
ous folios without indexes—which are the 
best authorities on such points. But it 
should be compiled upon a consistent 
plan, and with competent knowledge. In 
the book before us we are at a loss to dis- 
cover any definite plan. With reference 
to the succession of bishops in the episco- 
pal sees, in some cases we have lists which 
are complete up to the present time; in 
others lists which extend no further than 
the beginning of the present century; in 
others lists which stop short in the last 
century; in the instance of some sees 
there are no such lists atall. Again, notices 
of many writers upon theological subjects 
of the very lowest possible degree of merit 
and reputation, long forgotten Spanish 
and Italian monks and friars, abound 
throughout the work, whilst others of 
whom the world would fain learn some- 
thing, such men, for example, as Isaac 
Ambrose and Dr. Arnold, are altogether 
unnoticed. Again, our author notices 
many saints, some obscure enough, and 
some altogether fabulous ; but where are 
St. Ansano of Siena, St. Adelaide of Ber- 


gamo, and others? The scriptural names 
which are commented upon seem confined 
to those in the New Testament; but why 
may we not look in a General Ecclesiasti- 
cal Dictionary for articles upon Adam, 
and Abraham, and Araunah, and Ahaziah, 
and Athaliah, as well as upon Anna and 
Agabus? Nor is the work more correct 
in execution than complete in design. 
With reference to the last-mentioned name, 
Agabus, we are referred to Acts xi. 28, 
and the tradition that Agabus was one of 
the Seventy, and are told that nothing 
further is known of the life of Agabus. 
The writer had forgotten the very striking 
and important circumstance recorded in 
Acts xxi. 8—12. 

We have examined a great many of the 
articles here and there, and have found 
them all extremely incomplete and inac- 
curate. For example :— 

‘* Addison, Lancelot. The father of 
the celebrated Addison ; born in 1632, in 
Westmoreland, and educated at Oxford. 
Obliged, by the tyranny of the republican 
faction, to retract the loyal sentiments 
contained in a public thesis which he de- 
livered in 1658, he quitted Oxford in dis- 
gust. He proved himself, all through the 
rebellion, a warm supporter of the King’s 
rights, and obtained of Charles II. the 
miserable reward of the chaplaincy of 
Dunkirk, from whence he went to Tan- 
gier. In 1689, however, he was made 
Dean of Lichfield, and died in 1703. He 
wrote, (1.) An account of the Revolutions 
which had taken place in Fez and Morocco. 
Printed in 1674. (2.) An account of the 
Present State of the Jews. (3.) A Modest 
Apology for the Clergy.—Bioy. Univer. 
vol. i. Life of Aldhelm by William of 
Malmsbury. Ang. Sac. vol. ii. p. 20." 

Now what are the facts? Lancelot 
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Addison, born 1632, was sent at the age 
of 18, that is, in 1650, more than twelve 
months after Charles I. was beheaded, to 
Queen’s college, Oxford. He took his 
degree of B.A. 25th January, 1654, and 
that of M.A. 4th July, 1657. In the year 
following, perhaps shortly before the death 
of Cromwell, the young Master of Arts 
affronted the dominant party in the state 
and the university, by some smart jokes 
uttered publicly in an academical exercise. 
He was compelled to ask pardon on his 
knees. He then retired to a village near 
Petworth, where he remained in seclusion 
until the Restoration, that is, a little more 
thantwelve months. This is what entitles 
him, according to our author, to the cha- 
racter of being a warm supporter of the 
King’s rights all through the rebellion ! 
One act of probably youthful folly con- 
stituted the whole of that claim to the 
gratitude of Charles II. which is held to 
have been miserably rewarded by the chap- 
laincy of Dunkirk. - Many better claims, 
we fear, were less attended to. The list 
of Lancelot Addison’s books is a specimen 
of the unscientific manner in which such 
lists are made up throughout the book, 
and we can say as little for its accuracy 
as for its bibliographical science. The 
first book mentioned was entitled “ West 
Barbary ; or, a short narrative of the re- 
volutions of the kingdoms of Fez and 
Morocco ; with an account of the present 
customs, sacred, civil, and domestic.”’ It 
was published, not in 1674, but at Oxford, 
1671, 8vo. and is reprinted in the fifteenth 
volume of Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages 
and Travels. His next work was ‘‘ The 
present state of the Jews, &c.” London, 
1675, 8vo. His “ Modest Plea (not Apo- 
logy) for the Clergy,’’? was published, 
London, 1677. 8vo. He wrote also, a 
‘* Life of Mahomet,’’ a ‘‘ Discourse of 
Tangier,” and many other books equally 
worthy of notice with those which our 
editor has commemorated. What may be 
the meaning of the editor’s concluding re- 
ference to William of Malmsbury’s Life 
of Aldhelm we cannot divine. It slipped 
in, we suppose, by some absurd and un- 
accountable carelessness. It cannot have 
any possible connection with Lancelot 
Addison. 

The same explanation is all that can be 
offered, we suppose, for 1660 being the 
date assigned for archbishop Anselm’s 
admission into the abbey of Bec (p. 392); 
and 1672 for that of the synod of Jerusa- 
lem (p. 682); and for its being stated that 
bishop Andrewes (spelt Andrews) was 
born “ September 25th, 1555, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth” (p. 357). 

In all bibliographical matters the editor 
has evidently relied upon old and often 
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very inaccurate authorities, and has little 
knowledge of his own. For example, 
under the head of Arnulphus, he mentions 
that Wharton ‘‘ gives’’ the Collectanea of 
Arnulphus, known as the Textus Roffensis, 
in his Anglia Sacra. Wharton indeed 
printed eleven pages of extracts from it, 
but it should have been mentioned that 
nearly the whole of the MS. was printed 
by Hearne, Oxford, 1720. 8vo. 

Of bishop Andrewes’s beautiful little 
book of Private Devotions, we are told 
that it was ‘‘ first published in 1648, and 
lately in English by the Rev. S. Hall, 
1839.’’ There are few books a total un- 
acquaintance with which is more extra- 
ordinary in an English divine. ‘The MS. 
was found after the bishop’s death “ worn 
in pieces by his fingers, and wet with his 
tears.’”? The original was not published 
until 1675, when it was printed at Ox- 
ford, but an English translation was pub- 
lished as early as 1647, London, 24mo. 
In 1730 a new translation, made by Dean 
Stanhope, was published after his death. 
This translation has been frequently re- 
printed, once with alterations by Bishop 
Horne. In 1830, not 1839, another new 
translation was published by the Rev. 
Peter, not the Rey. S. Hall, London, 
12mo ; and yet another, by the Rev. J. H. 
Newman, was published first in the Ox- 
ford Tracts, and afterwards, separately, in 
two parts, Oxford, 1842, 8vo. 

Under Bishop Aylmer there is no men- 
tion of his Harborowe for faithful Sub- 
jects; under Alfred, no allusion to his 
translation of Boethius ; under Atto, no 
mention of Mai’s ‘‘ Scriptorum veterum 
nova collectio;’’ and Vercelli is termed 
Verceil. 

The article Atterbury is a melancholy 
specimen of confusion and unacquaintance 
with our most ordinary constitutional 
forms. Such ignorance is excusable 
enough in the Biographie Universelle, 
from which the editor has copied, but 
quite the contrary in an English writer, 
who compiles a General Ecclesiastical Dic- 
tionary. From the same authority the 
writer has probably derived his notions of 
the validity of the succession of the House 
of Brunswick in the place of “the Pre- 
tender, as it was the custom to style him’’ 
(p. 609). His theological opinions may 
be inferred from the article on Archbishop 
Abbot, inwhich he alludes to “ the glorious 
efforts of his sainted successor, the martyr 
Laud.” 

A volume of this kind, the first of a 
contemplated long series, is of great im- 
portance. We trust that if the work is to 
be continued more pains will be bestowed 
upon it. Every part of the present volume 
which we have examined, and we have 
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looked through a great deal of it, is full of 
all kinds of mistakes, The editor has 
evidently undertaken a task infinitely be- 
yond his strength. 


Collections concerning the early history 
of the Founders of New Plymouth. By 
Joseph Huuter, F.S.A. 8vo.—This is the 
first published (although designated No. 
II.) of a contemplated series of works to 
be entitled ‘‘ Mr. Hunter’s Critical and 
Historical Tracts.’’ It relates to “the 
Pilgrim Fathers’? who embarked from 
Delft on board the May Flower on the 
2nd July, 1620, and founded, at New 
Plymouth, that great empire which now 
looms so grandly across the Atlantic. 
Mr. Hunter answers, more satisfactorily 
than it has been answered before, the 
question, ‘‘ Who were the leaders of these 
pilgrims ?”? and answers, moreover, for 
the first time, the question, “In what 
exact part of England had they previously 
resided ?’’ Mr. Hunter traces the prime 
mover to the village of Scrooby in 
Nottinghamshire, about a mile and a half 
south of Bawtry. There, in an old “ manor- 
place,’’? which anciently belonged to the 
see of York, and was one of the proper- 
ties alienated by the disgraceful nepotism 
of Archbishop Sandys, lived a family of 
the name of Brewster. In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time one William Brewster, of this 
family, after studying at Cambridge, en- 
tered the service of Secretary Davison. 
Brewster accompanied Davison on his 
mission to the Low Countries in 1585; a 
journey which probably exercised great 
influence over his future life, not only in 
tending to confirm his previous leaning to 
Puritanism, but also in making him aware 
of the completeness of that liberty of con- 
science which, in case of evil befalling 
the professors of his faith in England, 
they could obtain in the dominions of the 
United Provinces. Whilst in Davison’s 
employ George Cranmer, fellow pupil of 
Hooker with Edwin Sandys, and so beau- 
tifully commemorated by Isaac Walton, 
was Brewster’s companion. Both were 
steadfast to their old master in his trou- 
bles. Upon his final fall Brewster, satis- 
fied with his experience of the trickery 
and falsehood of the Court, retired to 
Scrooby, where, after about twenty years, 
he absented himself from the communion 
of the Church of England, and formed a 
separate congregation, which kept re- 
ligious meetings ‘‘ many Sabbaths, in one 
place or another.’’ Being persecuted, 
they retired, with considerable difficulty, 
to the Low Countries, whence they ulti- 
mately sailed to America, as we have before 
mentioned. Brewster was never ordained, 
but filled the office of an elder in the 
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church which he had gathered round him; 
the ministry was principally in the hands 
of John Smith, fealled Smyth by other 
writers,] Richard Clifton, and John Robin- 
son; the second and third of whom Mr. 
Hunter has traced as having been pos- 
sessors of livings in England. The first 
is stated by Brook, in his Lives of the 
Puritans, ii. 195, to have been a “ fellow 
of Christ’s college, Cambridge.” Brook 
jas also gathered together most of the 
particulars previously known of all these 
persons, and a comparison with his pages 
will shew what Mr. Hunter has added. 
A layman who played a conspicuous part 
amongst them, and was, in fact, co-leader 
with Brewster, was William Bradford, 
long governor of the new colony. He 
was the author of several books relating 
to the doings of himself and his com- 
panions, which have been republished 
with great respect in America. He was 
also uncle to Nathaniel Morton, the 
author of the first history of the colony, 
entitled ‘* New England’s Memorial ” 
(1669, 4to. Cambridge, N. E.) Brad- 
ford has been stated to have emigrated 
from a place in England called Anster- 
field, and there has been great search for 
this place in various quarters. Mr. 
Hunter identifies the spot with Auster- 
field, a village ‘‘ about as far to the north- 
east of Bawtry as Scrooby is to the south.” 
This is one of the most important novel- 
ties in Mr. Hunter’s tract. It gives a 
new interest to the neighbourhood of 
which Bawtry is the centre, and shews in 
what way the little leaven of Brewster’s 
Puritanism leavened a whole district 
around him, and imparted to its inhabit- 
ants the tone and character which led first 
to the formation of a separate church, 
then to the abandonment of their native 
land, and finally to their settlement in the 
far West. We shall look forward with 
pleasure to the appearance of the suc- 
ceeding numbers of these tracts. The 
present one relates to subjects which are 
naught to many persons in this country, 
but it will find readers even here amongst 
thoughtful, earnest people, and will be 
perused with the deepest interest in far- 
distant lands, 


Wetton’s Guide-Book to Northampton 
and its Vicinity ; with an Historical and 
Descriptive Account of the Town and 
Neighbourhood. 12mo.—There has been 
of late years a general improvement in 
local guide-books, and the present is not 


inferior to any we have seen. It contains 

many historical and descriptive particu- 

lars, assembled with considerable research. 

The volumes of that long-established jour- 

nal, the ——— ee have been 
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explored to good purpose; the architec- 
tural notes are up to the mark; and in 
other respects an intelligent spirit in mat- 
ters of antiquity is displayed. Views are 
given of all the churches in Northampton, 
and a beautiful print of the Queen’s Cross. 
We think, however, that not enough is 
said on the latter very interesting feature 
of the town. Mr. Hartshorne’s ‘‘ Memo- 
rials of Northampton,”’ read in connexion 
with our Review (July 1848, p. 628), 
would have furnished further particulars. 
To the latter we particularly refer, because 
we believe the accompts for the building 
of queen Alianor’s crosses, and the tech- 
nical names they contain, have not been 
elsewhere explained. We may also take 
the opportunity to allude to our corre- 
spondent Mr. Post’s explanation (in March 
1848) of the singularly-inscribed obelisk. 


« V QM CORRVIT HOSTIS 
CERE VICTVS ERAT 


which, it is stated in a- postscript to this 
book, was dug out of Green’s Field ad- 
joining the Lunatic Asylum. It was evi- 
dently the monument of some victory ; 
but whether of a public one may be doubt- 
ful: possibly it related to one of those 
legal duels which were anciently decided by 
wager of battle, and which would be very 
characteristically commemorated in the 
verses of a monkish poet, particularly if 
the property of his own community had 
been assailed. The only parallel obelisk 
we recollect is that called the Croyland 
boundary-stone, which also bore for its 
inscription an hexameter verse :— 


AIO HANC PETRAM GVTHLACVS HABET 
SIBI METAM 


More than half the volume is devoted to 
the parishes within a circuit of ten miles 
round Northampton, in number eighty- 
six: in which the author has paid parti- 
cular attention to their ecclesiastical anti- 
quities ; following in the wake of Mr. 
Baker, so far as his very excellent History 
extends, or in that of his predecessor 
Bridges, and adding the discoveries and 
observations of more recent times. In one 
instance a blunder in Bridges has failed to 
receive its correction. Bridges says, that 
at Old or Wold, in the east window of 
the chancel is a portrait of a man in a 
blue gown lined with fur, with a scrip 
by his side, and the devil on his back, 
with this inscription, on a label, over 
his head :— 

‘< Mf claterers F the kyrgbe . . sehatt 
nae pow for powr warght.” 


The explanation is obvious: with a 
trifling correction it would read in modern 
pelling (Diabolus loguitur)— 
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All clatterers in the church 
T shall have you for your work. 


The inscription on the porch at Ecton 
a° D’ni me, cecee. 
ft bj. edificatu : 
is rendered unintelligible (p. 126) by a 
misprint (r for e¢): it merely means “ built 
in the year 1406.” 


eee 


A Review of the French Revolution of 
1848 ; from the 24th of February to the 
election of the first President. By Capt. 
Chamier, R.N. 2 vols. 8v0.—The author 
tells us that, during the year 1848, he 
never quitted Paris for one day; he was 
familiar with every scene and “assisted ”’ 
at every féte; he passed days and days in 
the National Assembly, and watched, 
“without being prejudiced,’ the great 
phases of the revolution. All this is per- 
fectly consistent with entire unacquaint- 
ance with the real character of the succes- 
sion of stirring incidents which passed 
before him. For example, our author may 
have been present in the Chamber of 
Deputies on the famous 24th February 
(although, if he was, it is a pity that he 
relied altogether upon the Moniteur for his 
account of that celebrated scene); he 
may have witnessed the turmoil and hub- 
bub which destroyed the legislative and 
even the deliberative character of that 
meeting ; he may have seen every thing 
that was actually visible to human eyes, 
but unless he was also partaker of the 
knowledge which resided in the breast of 
him who sat aloof, quietly watching for 
the moment when his fiat should end the 
farce and (as previously arranged with his 
eight as yet unnamed confederates) pro- 
claim the Republic: unless he knew this 
—he was utterly ignorant of the actual 
nature of what was going on. He may 
have seen all that was outward and visible, 
but the Revolution was the result of deci- 
sions formed in the minds of a few leading 
men. Of them and of their real movements 
our author knew nothing. He is quite 
mistaken in supposing that ‘* History is 
but a compilation of facts.” Even a news- 
paper is something more than that. 

aterials for the real history of the 
French Revolution of 1848 are beginning 
to creep forth. The revelations of Lamar- 
tine and his companions disclose some- 
thing of its real nature. Ere long others 
of the actors will add their quotas of in- 
formation. When we have obtained all 
that can be got in this way, we may begin 
to think we understand it, and talk of 
writing its History. In the mean time, 
those who desire to know as much as can 
be told by a mere spectator may have re- 
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course to the work of our author. He 
expresses his opinions freely. Their value 
may be judged from the following exam- 
ple :—‘‘ A Frenchman is altogether an 
indescribable animal ; his heart is in his 
heels. Nature formed him for acaperer ; 
he appears quite incapable of sincerity, 
and will swear fidelity and allegiance to 
half a hundred kings, without the smallest 
intention of keeping his promise.’ 

Eastern Sketches, containing Sketches 
of the Nestorian, Armenian, Jacobite, 
Coptic, and Abyssinian Communities. By 
the Author of Proposals for Christian 
Union. 8vo. pp. 123.—A compilation 
from Dr. Grant’s Nestorians, Etheridge’s 
Syrian Churches, Buchanan’s and Jowett’s 
Christian Researches, and Perkins’s Resi- 
dence in Persia, with occasional extracts 
from Lane, Warburton, and Curzon. The 
author would have found a good deal of 
recent matter which would have been of 
use to him in Layard’s Nineveh. The 
readers of that book have later tidings 
respecting the Nestorians than our author. 
He acknowledges his obligations fairly, 
and writes in a kind spirit. 


A History of the Picts’ or Romano- 
British Wall, and of the Roman Stations 
and Vallum; with an account of their 
present state. 8vo. pp. 78.—-Our readers 
are aware of the “‘ pilgrimage ’’ which was 
made last year from Newcastle to Carlisle 
along the line of the famous Wall, which, 
as the early historians of our island relate, 
was erected by the Romanized Britons in 
order to protect their territory from the 
incursions of their less civilised neighbours 
of the north. This archeological pilgrim- 
age was accomplished in the month of 
June, much to the satisfaction of all the 
parties engaged, who seem to have enjoyed 
at once the excitement of travelling, the 
interest of the monuments they explored, 
and the courtesies and hospitalities they 
received on their route. The whole number 
of pilgrims, it appears, was twenty-three 
gentlemen and three ladies: of whom 
Richard Abbatt, esq. of Stoke Newington, 
and Mrs. Abbatt, were the only two from 
London or its vicinity. To this gentle- 
man (a member of the Society of Friends) 
we find ourselves indebted for the com- 
pilation before us. It is in fact his diary 
of the journey, rather than a history of the 
Picts’ Wall. As an historical or anti- 
quarian publication we cannot compliment 
him upon it; but it proves that he en- 
tered into the spirit of the excursion, intel- 
lectually as well as physically. The sub- 
ject of the Wall will shortly be treated by 
the projector and leader of ‘‘ the pilgrim- 
age,’’ the Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce, of 
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Newcastle, who has the advantage of a 
longer acquaintance with the locality, and 
greater opportunities and means of arriv- 
ing at well-grounded conclusions. 


Echyngham of Echyngham. By Spencer 
Hall. 8v0.—The place “ Echyngham,” or 
as it is now spelt “ Etchingham,” is a 
village in the county of Sussex, situate on 
the Rother, about eight miles from Battle, 
and a mile and a half from Hurst Green. 
The family of Echyngham occupies a brief 
space in Dugdale’s Baronage (ii. 60), 
sufficient to record the existence of a 
Simon de Echingham, who was sheriff of 
Sussex in the 18th Henry III. with the 
names of several other Echinghams from 
that time to the 2nd Edward III. ; two 
of them having been summoned to parli- 
ament. Dugdale knew little of the re- 
lative connexion between the several Ech- 
ynghams whom he names, and very honestly 
states as much; we trust all pov hae pedi- 
gree-makers do the same when placed in 
similar circumstances. Mr. Hall, put 
upon the investigation by some brasses 
which he found in Echyngham church, 
has gone to the inquisitions and other 
sources of accurate information, and has 
established the pedigree with tolerable 
certainty from 1176 to 1482, when the 
male branch of the family came to an end. 
This handsome little treatise, which is 
privately printed, is therefore in the nature 
of a supplement to Dugdale, and in that 
cliaracter will be very acceptable to all 
genealogists and antiquaries, and especially 
to those interested in the county of Sussex. 
Mr. Hall tells a tale respecting Echyng- 
ham church, in which we hope there is 
some mistake. It appears from one of the 
brasses which he has published, that the 
church was rebuilt by a William de Ech- 
yngham, who lived in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Hall states, that the windows 
throughout were decorated by the pious 
rebuilder with stained glass. He further 
states, that ‘‘ although perfect in 1784, 
when Grimm made his Sussex drawings, 
and even so late as 1818, scarcely a vestiye 
of them (the stained glass in the windows) 
now remains.”’ If this is the case, the 
rural dean ought to make inquiry into the 
circumstances. Plunder so recent ought 
to be exposed, if it cannot be remedied. 


The History of the Mediterranean; a 
Lecture read at the Collegiate Institution, 
Liverpool. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, 
M.A. 8vo.—Earnest, eloquent, tasteful. 
It contains a spirited sketch of the history 
of the several nations who have reigned 
supreme on the Mediterranean: the Phoe- 
nicians, the Greeks, the Romans, with a 
glance at the Saracen and the Crusader. 
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Handbook of Medieval Geography and 
History. By William Piitz. Translated 
JSrom the German, by the Rev. R. B. Paul, 
M.A. 12mo.—A useful and accurate little 
book. Itis one of the series published 
by the Rev. T. K. Arnold, but has been 
translated and edited by Mr. Paul, in con- 
sequence of the long illness of Mr. Arnold. 


The Decorative Arts of the Middle 
Ages, Ecclesiastical and Civil. By Henry 
Shaw, F.S.A. No. I. Imp. Ato. and 8vo.— 
It is with great pleasure we welcome a new 
work by Mr. Shaw, recalling those feel- 
ings of delight and admiration with which 
we used to open the numbers of his former 

lates of mediseval decoration. The ce- 
ebrity of this artist for a minute and 
finished accuracy of pencil is now widely 
diffused and generally admitted, whilst his 
taste has been matured by a long expe- 
rience, which enables him not merely to 
discriminate between the genuine and the 
false, but to assign the works of antiquity 
to their right period,:and to select the 
best of everytime. It is proposed to form 
the present work with much deliberation 
in the latter respect. No mere curiosities 
are to be introduced, nor objects that de- 
rive their chief interest from their asso- 
ciation with persons or places; but in 
every instance the best representatives of 
a particular period that can be found will 
be exhibited. At a time when the atten- 
tion of the public will be especially di- 
recte to the productions of medieval art 
by the proposed Exhibition at the Society 
of Arts, such a work cannot fail to receive 
all the success which the beauty of its 
execution deserves. The subjects of the 
first number belong to the classes of Jewel- 
lery, Stained Glass, Embroidery, and Iron- 
work. The first is illustrated by a most 
beautiful cup, ornamented with the initials 
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and motto of Queen Jane Seymour ; the 
original design of which, drawn by Hans 
Holbein, was formerly in the collection of 
Mr. Beckford, and is now in the British 
Museum. The Stained Glass is a brilliant 
example of the thirteenth century in the 
cathedral of Chartres. The embroidery is 
taken from the fine picture of Queen Mary 
in the possession of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, which was painted by Lucas de 
Heere in the year 1654, and in which all 
the details of her very gorgeous costume 
are delineated with the utmost minuteness. 
The ironwork is that of the tomb of Queen 
Alianor of Castile, in Westminster Abbey, 
which, after narrowly escaping destruction 
when removed upon the coronation of 
George the Fourth, has recently been re- 
stored by the present Dean. It is (ac- 
cording to the conditions we have already 
intimated) not merely a curiosity, but 
highly elegant in its design. The history 
of its manufacture has been recovered : 
“it is of wrought iron riveted; and was 
made by Thomas de Leghtone, smith, at 
Leighton Buzzard, in the years 1293 and 
1294.” We must not conclude without 
remarking that the accompanying descrip- 
tions display much intelligence and good 
taste. The work is to be completed in 
twenty-four Parts, and on its comple- 
tion a classed arrangement of the sub- 
jects will be given, when each class will 
be preceded by a short account of its 
origin and progress, together with the 
various processes by which the primitive 
materials have been changed by chemical 
action, or combined by manipulative skill, 
into the beautiful objects represented. 
It is also proposed, in a prefatory intro- 
duction, to analyze the peculiarities of 
style observable in decorative art, and to 
describe its various changes during the 
period comprised in the work. 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Dec. 17. S. Smirke, esq. V.P. in the 
chair.—The Honorary Secretary read a 
memoir of the late W. F. Pocock. 

Prof. Donaldson read a paper ‘‘ On the 
Manufacture of Glass, and its application 
to Architectural Purposes.” After a few 
observations on the original introduction 
into Great Britain of this useful material 
(for architectural purposes)—which ap- 
pears to have taken place in the seventh 
century of the Christian era— Mr. Do- 
naldson proceeded to describe the differ- 
ent materials and their proportionate 
quantities as employed in making glass, 


He then gave a very elaborate descrip- 
tion of the various processes connected 
with the manufacture of the several quali- 
ties known as flint or crystal, crown, 
sheet and German sheet, bottle or com- 
mon green, and plate glass. A number 
of drawings illustrative of each stage of 
the manufacture were exhibited. Mr. 
Donaldson particularly alluded to the ex- 
tensive use of the ‘‘ rough plate glass ”’ 
for roof lighting, either in the form of 
tiles or of ‘‘lunette domes:’’—some of 
which were exhibited, being 5 feet 6 
inches in diameter, from the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Swinburne. The Vene- 
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tian plate, impressed with a diamond 
pattern, was also mentioned as a beautiful 
and useful article for transmitting the 
light without allowing objects to be seen 
through it. The ventilating glass for 
windows, called the ‘‘ patent perforated,” 
is an admirable invention ; the glass panes 
being perforated at regular intervals, and 
thus admitting the air while transmitting 
the light. As an auxiliary to the sanitary 
improvement of dwellings it may prove 
valuable, and become generally used. In 
allusion to the colour acquired by plate 
glass on exposure to the atmosphere, Mr. 
Donaldson observed that some experi- 
ments by Mr. Faraday had proved the 
cause to be the presence of metallic 
oxides, which were thus influenced by 
the atmosphere, and imparted the blue 
and purple tinge so frequently observable 
in window panes. Some specimens of 
glass silvered by a new process patented 
by Mr. Thompson, of Berners Street, 
were exhibited, and a deposit of pure 
silver is obtained by aid of saccharine so- 
lutions. The expense of this process has 
been reduced within such limits as give 
every prospect of its adaptation to a mul- 
titude of useful and ornamental purposes. 
The effect of gold, bronze, steel, &c. is 
readily given by the application of this 


process to coloured glass.—A discussion 
arose from an objection raised by Mr. 
Tite as to the correctness of the term 
‘‘ plate’? being applied to glass which was 


blown. The question is one on which 
much difference of opinion exists, but 
Mr. Swinburne contended that the term 
is extensively used in the trade.—Mr. 
C. H. Smith offered a few observations on 
the practicability of cutting large squares 
of plate glass by the aid of a plane-edge 
saw and very fine sand, which he had 
ascertained beyond a doubt during the 
last summer. 

Jan.7. T. Bellamy, esq. V.P. 

With reference to the paper on glass 
read at the previous meeting, Mr. Pap- 
worth mentioned that they are now 
manufacturing in France plates of glass 
20 feet by 12 feet, and 1 inch thick, for 
partitions. 

Mr. James Fergusson read a paper on 
“The Architecture of India,’’ confining 
himself on this occasion to the south, as 
he had on a previous occasion to the 
north, and illustrating his remarks by 
reference to a fine series of drawings by 
native artists, placed at his disposal by 
General Menteith and the Asiatic Society. 
In southern India there are no traces of a 
building earlier than the fifth or sixth 
century of our era, and few before the 
tenth or eleventh. The number of the 
temples in the south is extraordinary, and 
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their size enormous. They may be placed 
under four heads, namely, the vimana, or 
temple proper; the gopura, or gateway; 
the mantapa, or porch; and the choultry, 
or hall. The vimana is the shrine : it is 
always square, pyramidal, and has a domi- 
cal or bulboustermination. The basement 
is of granite, and contains a cubical apart- 
ment (always), the shrine for the god. 
The upper part is usually of solid brick, 
plastered with chunam, and, although in 
many cases 1,000 years old, as sharp and 
perfect as when first erected. The deco- 
ration, story above story, is a repetition 
of miniature shrines, displaying some- 
times, on each face of the vimana, from 
500 to 1,000 statues. The gopura is 
always pyramidal, like the vimana, ten or 
twelve stories in height, but has a way 
through it, and invariably a flat top. 
There is one of these in front of every 
vimana. A mantapa, generally columnar, 
is also usually attached to each vimana. 
Some of these are of wonderful extent; 
one is 4,000 feet in length, consisting of a 
wide middle aisle, so to speak, and two 
smaller aisles on each side. The middle 
space is covered by bracketing the stones 
in a curious manner, the arch being 
always avoided in Indian architecture 
where possible. The choultry in some 
cases is of enormous size, having 100 
columns in length and 10 in width, or 
1,000 columns in all: they are, in- 
deed, popularly called ‘halls of a thou- 
sand columns ;’’ and this is usually lite- 
rally true. Each of these columns is 
of one block of granite, ornamentally 
carved from capital to base, and the carv- 
ings are usually all different in design. 
The inclosures around the temples were 
added one beyond another, as their repu- 
tation increased, or money became avail- 
able. The great hall is usually in the 
third inclosure. Enormous stones were 
sometimes used: the granite door-jambs 
of one unfinished gateway are 44 feet high, 
The principal architectural defect in these 
groups of buildings is the comparatively 
small size of the central object, the temple 
proper: there are numerous inclosures 
and lofty gateways leading to what seems 
nothing. At Tanjore and some other 
places, however, it is not so; the vimana 
is the principal object, as it ought to be. 
As to the supposed connection between 
Egyptian and Indian architecture it may 
be mentioned, without attaching much im- 
portance to it, that the temple at Carnac, 
for example, has the central object low, 
with several inclosures, one round the 
other, and has lofty propyla, or gateways ; 
these Indian temples, too, resemble in ar- 
rangement the temple at Jerusalem, as 
described by Josephus. There is nothing 
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to be gained from these buildings for our 
own use; it may be mentioned, however, 
that the art in them becomes more pleas- 
ing as they are better understood. 

r. Tite said that, after having exa- 
mined Mr. Catherwood’s drawings of 
buildings in Yucatan and other parts of 
Mexico, he had endeavoured, with much 
care, to trace the people philologically, but 
had failed. He fancied, however, that 
there was a connection between them and 
the Indian temples. Notwithstanding the 
enormous distance which separates them, 
there is a certain kind of resemblance to 
the buildings of Java which deserved 
investigation. Of its connection with 
Egyptian architecture he thought but little. 

n reply to an inquiry by Mr. Tite, Mr. 
Fergusson stated that chunam is simply 
burnt oyster-shells,— that is, pure lime 
without any edmixture, kneaded with a 
small quantity of water. It is rubbed 
when moist, and takes a high polish.— 
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Mr. Wild said the strength of chunam 
depended greatly on the amount of labour 
bestowed in working it. 

Mr. Cockerell was anxious to express 
his thanks for having been introduced to 
a new branch of the architectural family, 
so different from that found in Northern 
India. With such co-operators as Mr. 
Fergusson, the Institute records would 
become a treasury of art of no small value. 
As to the analogy of styles, it was worth 
noting that, difficult as it was to connect 
nations by their language, the architecture 
of all countries showed that men have al- 
ways been the same. The Deity had not 
left himself without a witness. The climate 
would make some difference in the build- 
ings raised, so would the materials: but 
the same religious feelings which had led 
crowds from all parts to Nétre Dame of 
Loretto, was to be traced in the added 
inclosures of increasing size around the 
Indian temples described by Mr. Fergusson. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 3. Viscount Mahon, President, 
in the Chair. 

A letter was read from Robert Lemon,’ 
esq. F.S.A. identifying Robert Bar, the 
wrist of the letter to Henry VIII., com- 
municated by Sir Henry Ellis at the last 
meeting, with Robert Barnes the martyr. 

Sir Weary Ellis communicated, in a 
letter to the President, some observations 
on a ring exhibited to the Society during 
the last Session, by Mr. Green, of Lich- 
field, and supposed to be the marriage 
ring of Mary and Darnley. A monogram 
on the ring appeared to Sir Henry Ellis 
to combine M. and A. the initials of 
Mary and Albany, the title of the duke- 
dom which she conferred on Darnley im- 
mediately before their marriage. 

Chas. Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated a letter from Mr. Benjamin 
Gibson, of Rome, giving an account of 
discoveries recently made on the Traste- 
vere side of the city. One of the most 
interesting objects was a bronze horse, 
the size of nature, which, it is supposed, 
formed one of the decorations of an arch 
that stood on the spot. The next im- 
portant discovery is that of a naked 
statue, wrought in the marble of Mount 
Hymettus, of semi-colossal size. It re- 
presents an athleta scraping his arm with 
astrigil. Signor Canina considers it as 
the work of Polycletus the Sicyonian, or 
of Lysippus. Figures of athlete scraping 
themselves with strigils are common on 
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the Etruscan vases, but this is the first 
statue of the kind discovered. The statue 
is now in the Vatican, placed by the 
side of the celebrated Mercury, formerly 
known as the Antinous. The last dis- 
covery, and not the least prized by the 
antiquaries of Rome, is that of some fine 
and very curious frescoes, first laid open 
during excavations for the foundations of 
a house in the Via Graziosa. With the 
exception of the Aldobrandini marriage, 
the frescoes of the baths of Titus, the 
columbaria on the Via Appia, and a few 
fragments, no very remarkable example of 
ancient fresco-painting had been preserved 
at Rome. The wall on which the frescoes 
recently brought to light were painted, 
Mr. Gibson observed, is of reticulated 
work, similar to that in use in the time of 
Augustus. They consist of seven pieces 
illustrative of the wanderings of Ulysses— 
the figures, human and mythological, about 
nine inches high ; and they are usually ac- 
companied by the names in Greek letters, 
or by some epigraph, also in Greek. The 
first two paintings are almost destroyed, 
but the others are in good preservation. 
The third, illustrating the 10th book of the 
Odyssey, shows the high rocks of the land 
of the Lestrigones, behind which are seen 
the sea and the port where the fleet of the 
Greeks have entered. Before and below 
the rocks is a path which leads to the city, 
where the two companions of Ulysses and 
his herald meet the daughter of Antiphone, 
who, with an urn in her hand, descends to 
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the fountain Artacia to draw water. The 
fountain is personified by a youth extended 
on the ground, with one arm leaning on a 
large amphora. The figure, which stands 
before, and is interrogating the girl, has 
written over his head, ANTIAOXOS, and 
the other two, who are standing in an at- 
titude of wonder at her gigantic form, 
are marked APXIAAOS,—EYPYBATIS. 
Eurybates, the herald, holds two spears in 
his hand. The dress of the Greeks is a 
white tunic without the chlamys above it, 
and acap on the head; on the right of the 
picture are some sheep, and a little higher 
up the mountain are cattle flying away. 
The next picture represents the Lestri- 
gones excited by their king to destroy the 
Greek navy. The energy of one who is 
trying to pull a branch from a tree, and 
that of another throwing a large mass of 
rock, are worthy of admiration ; this com- 
position also possesses much grace and 
vivacity, and considerable merit in the 
foreshortening of both men and animals. 
The series further reveals the adventures 
of Ulysses, among which not the least 
striking is that with the enchantress 
Circe, and concludes with the descent of 
Ulysses to the shades. All of these were 


described by Mr. Gibson, who concluded 
his valuable paper by stating, that these 


rare and precious works of art are taken 
great care of by their owner, Signor 
Filippo Bennicelli. 

Jan. 10. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

Mr. Joseph Mayer, of Liverpool, was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

A report was read from Capt. W. H. 
Smyth, Director, on the recent gift to the 
Society of Mr. Kerrich’s collection of 
coins, consisting of 


1298 
1120 


Roman large brass 
middle brass . 
small brass 1009 

Imperial denarii 270 

Consular denarii . . . 67 


3764 


The Director recommended that out of 
the Roman brass and silver, by a critical 
selection, a choice cabinet should be made, 
and that the most select of the coins 
already in the possession of the Society, 
as well as the choicest of future presents, 
might be enrolled, to continue the series, 
keeping such additions carefully distin- 
guished from the components of the Ker- 
rich Collection, though incorporated with 
them. The remainder being kept as a 
secondary series. The Director also stated 
that Mr. Akerman and Mr. Charles Roach 
Smith had volunteered their services to 
assist him in the arrangement and cata- 
loguing. 
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A letter from George Milner, esq. of 
Hull, containing a descriptive account of 
the font of Kirkburn chapel, near Drif- 
field, in Yorkshire, supposed to be Saxon. 

A letter was read from Benjamin Wil- 
liams, esq. F.S.A. in which he ventured 
an opinion that the Kingston of the Saxon 
Chronicle, where Aithelstane, Eadred, and 
Ethelred II. were crowned, was King- 
ston-Bagpuze in Berkshire, between 
Abingdon and Faringdon (‘‘ Fearndun ’’ 
amongst the Mercians, where Edward the 
elder died), grounding his opinion upon 
the following facts, amongst others :— 
That a castle of Alfred’s existed at King- 
ston-Bagpuze, and is referred to in the 
Cod. Dipl. Nos. 1276, 7; that an im- 
mense number of celts of metal have been 
found in the neighbourhood; that it is 
in the immediate vicinity of Longworth 
(the Weorthig or Wyrthe of the witane- 
gemote of 931), of Shifford, of Hanney, 
and of Witney (Witan-ege), all celebrated 
for their witanegemotes; that all the 
lands in the neighbourhood were granted 
to favourites of the court, or to some mo- 
nastery ; and that it is situated near to the 
Isis, the great channel of communication 
in early times. 

Jan.17. J. P. Collier, esq. V.P. 

Frederick Salmon, esq. of Lower Berke- 
ley-street, and Bezer Blundell, esq. of 
Mitre-court, Temple, were elected Fellows 
of the Society. 

John Owen, esq. presented to the So- 
ciety, through Lord Albert Denison, a 
collection of deeds relating to Cheshire, 
with a catalogue compiled by Thomas 
Wright, esq. F.S.A. They range from 
the beginning of the 13th century to the 
middle of the 17th, and relate chiefly to 
lands in the parish of Mottram, and to the 
families of Godley, Mottram, Royle, and 
others their successive possessors. 

John Evans, esq.communicateda drawing 
of a sepulchral urn found at Market Bos- 
worth, in Leicestershire, on the 2d October 
last, accompanied with a coin of Constan- 
tius the Second. 

Benjamin Williams, esq. F.S.A. com- 
municated an account of the officers of 
the manor of Cote and Aston, Oxon, which 
manor is divided into 16 hides of 4 yards 
each, and still retains certain ancient cus- 
toms strongly indicative of an lo- 
Saxon origin. Mr. Williams remarked 
that the hide of land consists now, as it 
did before the Conquest, of a house and 
homestead (as its name, Hiwisc-cassata, 
or Mansa, imports), of a certain quantity 
of arable land, of a certain quantity of 
common pasture, and of a right of com- 
mon meadow for a limited number of the 
cattle of the owner or tenant. At Cote 
the yard of land consists now of, on an 
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average, 27 acres of arable land (see Gent. 
Mag. for Dec. 1849, p. 592), and the 
proportion of common pasture and com- 
mon meadow amounts to about 12% acres 
more ; but these appurtenances were never 
reckoned amongst the number of acres to 
the yard. The number of acres of arable 
to the yard was formerly considerably less 
than at present, as appears from various 
inquests cited by Mr. Williams, and he 
thinks it probable that the arable land 
was increased from time to time as the 
adjacent woodland was broken up. The 
officers of the manor, at the middle of the 
seventeenth century, were, the Hayward, 
the Worden, the Wonter, the Grass- 
steward, the Water-hayward, the Smith, 
the Herd, the Brander, and the Constable ; 
some of which Mr. Williams compares 
with the employés on a manor mentioned 
in the Rectitudines Singularum Persona- 
rum. The constitution of the manor of 
Cote and Aston is probably unique. Each 
hide of four yard-lands sends a represen- 
tative, annually chosen, to the court of 
‘** The Sixteens,’’ as they are called, who 
compose the jury of this court baron, and 
who make orders for the regulation of the 
manor, which, when proclaimed from the 
Town Cross, have, by prescription, the 
force of law. Mr. Williams considers that 
this constitution may be a remnant of the 
Anglo-Saxon markmote, and some of its 
Officers of the sweinmote of the forest 
laws of Henry I. 

Jan. 24. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

Patrick Chalmers, esq. of Auldbarns, 
near Brechin, author of ‘* Ancient Sepul- 
chral Monuments of the county of Angus,” 
was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

The President exhibited a number of 
engraved cylinders and signets brought by 
Major Rawlinson from Bagdad and the 
ruins of ancient Babylon. 

John Henry Parker, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a drawing of two portions of stained glass 
discovered by M. Gerente in the cathedral 
of Le Mans, supposed to be’ so early in 
date as the eleventh century, and there- 
fore probably unique. Each portion con- 
tains three whole-length figures, in close 
drapery, with nimbi surrounding their 
heads, and looking upwards ; and they to- 
gether probably formed a portion of a pic- 
ture of the Ascension. 

John Bidwell, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
bronze knocker brought from Rome. Its 
design is a naked boy approached by two 
lions, and it is attributed to John de 
Bologna, or his school, in the 16th cen- 


ry. 
John Evans, esq. sent an impression of a 
gold British coin found at Farthinghoe, co. 


Northampton. It bears on one side the 
device of a horse and chariot-wheel; and 
10 
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nearly resembles that engraved in Ruding, 
pl. ii. fig. 38. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Sec. communicated 
from manuscripts which have come to the 
British Museum with the library of the 
Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, copies of 
two documents: 1. A letter from the lords 
of the council to the lord admiral, dated 25 
July, 1588, announcing that they had di- 
rected a body of the trained bands of Kent, 
under the conduct of Sir Thomas Gorges, 
to be sent to double-man the fleet pre- 
pared to oppose the Spanish Armada. 
2. The minute of the resolution formed 
by the commanders of the fleet, on the Ist 
Aug. 1588, that they should pursue the 
Spanish ships, signed by Lord Charles 
Howard,George Earl of Cumberland, Lord 
Thomas Howard, Edmund Lord Sheffield, 
Sir Francis Drake, Sir John Hawkyns, 
and two other captains. 

Sir Henry Ellis also communicated a 
descriptive list of the Gentlemen of North- 
umberland well disposed towards the king’s 
government, and their several ‘* habili- 
ties,’ formed with a view to the defence 
of the marches towards Scotland, in the 
year 1522. 

ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Jan. 4. F. Ouvry, esq. in the chair. 

The secretary read a paper by Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Freeman ‘‘ On the Anglo-Saxon 
remains in Iver Church, Bucks.” In the 
course of the repairs: which this church 
has lately undergone, some ancient ma- 
sonry was discovered on the northern side 
of the nave, which was evidently a portion 
of an edifice anterior to the Norman 
arches of the north aisle ; and from the 
reddened surface of the stone, and other 
indications, there is strong ground for the 
presumption that the original building 
was destroyed by fire. Much difficulty, 
however, must always exist (in the ab- 
sence of any record) in assigning a posi- 
tive date to buildings erected either shortly 
previous, or immediately subsequent to 
the Conquest. It is known that Edward 
the Confessor built in the Norman style 
prior to 1066; but it may be fairly as- 
sumed that our Saxon forefathers con- 
tinued to construct their sacred edifices 
(especially in the remoter districts) with- 
out much reference to the prevailing taste 
of that precise period. 

The Hon. W. Stanley communicated 
an account of recent discoveries in North 
Wales relating to the working of the 
copper-mines of that district at a very 
early period. In October last an ancient 
working of great extent was broken into 
at the Llanderdero mine, Ormes Head. 
The roof and sides were coated with sta- 
lactites, exhibiting brilliant colours from 
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admixture of metallic substances. A great 
number of stone hammers or mauls were 
found, supposed to have been used in 
crushing the ore. Large quantities of 
bones of animals lay in the cavern, which 
appeared to have been gnawed by wolves, 
but may have been left by the miners. 
Some of these, with the rude implements 
of stone, were sent by Lady Erskine, 
through Mr. Stanley, for exhibition ; as 
also portions of bronze tools, of interest 
as indicating the character of these me- 
tallurgic operations in remote times,— 
regarding which very little has been ascer- 
tained.—The Rev. W. Haslam sent some 
notices connected with the same subject, 
in reference to the tin-works of Cornwall, 
accompanied by drawings of some blocks 
of the metal, considered to be of the times 
of the Phoenician traders with these islands. 

A discussion took place on the early use 
of Arabic numerals in England,—to which 
allusion is made by Chaucer as a novelty 
in his time. They were used, however, at 
an earlier period in writing, being found 
frequently in works on science ; but they 
are rare on buildings or in inscriptions 
till the fifteenth century. Examples were 
exhibited by the Rev. E. Venables and 
the Rev. W. H. Gunner; and reference 
was supplied to several, chiefly in the 
north of England, by Mr. Hunter and 
Mr. Ouvry. 

The Rev. F. Dyson presented a plan of 
the recent discoveries at Great Malvern 
which have brought to light the founda- 
tions of a considerable part of the Abbey 
Church,—comprising the Lady Chapel, 
hitherto unknown, and some adjacent 
buildings. The remains of a crypt, of 
earlier date than the existing conventual 
church, were clearly to be distinguished. 

Mr. E. Lees and Mr. Allies sent notices 
and a drawing of a diminutive British 
urn, found on the Worcestershire Beacon, 
in a cavity of the rock. The discovery 
was made in operations connected with 
the Ordnance Survey. Some human re- 
mains lay with the urn; and the spot is 
adjoining to a kind of cairn of loose 
stones.—Mr. C. E. Long presented frag- 
ments of a small urn found by him some 
years ago in a tumulus at Beadow, in 
Berkshire ; together with a large collection 
of rubbings from sepulchral brasses,—of 
which a variety of examples, English and 
foreign, were exhibited by Mr. Venables 
and Mr. Way. One—a figure of striking 
design, the portrait of the architect who 
erected the earlier portion of the Church 
of St. Quen, at Rouen—excited much in- 
terest. The details sketched on the tablets 
in his hand are identical with the tracery 
and ornaments of the part of the structure 
reared by this unknown artist. 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XXXIII. 
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Some gold armillz and ornaments found 
on the property of Earl Digby, in Dorset- 
shire, were sent for exhibition: as were 
also some beautiful Limoges enamels by 
Mr. Magniac. The table was covered 
with various examples of ancient art and 
manufacture. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Dec. 14. Ata public meeting of this 
association, T. J. Pettigrew, esq. V. P 
in the chair, a communication was read 
from Joseph Clarke, esq. describing the 
recent discovery of a Roman villa at 
Upham, between Winchester and Bishop’s 
Waltham. Mr. Stevens, in grubbing a 
copse, unexpectedly ascertained that what 
appeared to be earth banks were in re- 
ality walls two or three feet high, covered 
with the accumulated soil of ages. Founda- 
tions, 120 feet in length and 36 wide, 
have been traced, with indications of in- 
closed apartments, and also a passage 
eighteen feet in length, on the sides of 
which the coloured plaster yet adheres. 
Nearly twenty waggon-loads of roof tiles 
have been taken out ; they are hexagonal 
in form, and of a kind of thin stone, 
brought apparently from a distance. The 
colours of the wall-paintings are buff, 
blue, brown, and green. Fragments of 
pottery have also been found, as well as 
the horns and bones of the red deer and 
other animals. The site is not far from 
that of the Roman road which led from 
Venta (Winchester) to Clausentum (Bit- 
tern); and not above six miles, if so far, 
from Bramdean, where beautiful tessel-~ 
lated pavements were discovered several 
years since. 

A curious collection of Roman and other 
later bronze ornaments and beads, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Fillinham, and found at Re- 
culver after a fall of the cliff, were exhi- 
bited by Mr. Purland. 

Mr. Planché read an elaborate paper on 
the tilting helmet, tracing its history from 
the pointed and rude defence used by the 
Normans through the many cylindrical 
and allied forms of the succeeding period, 
to the more elegant kind in use during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and well 
known in the heraldic devices of the fol- 
lowing ages. The remarks were illustrated 
by a long series of well-executed diagrams, 
drawn by Mr. C. Baily, also by plates of 
monumental effigies and other standard 
works. 


Mr. G. Wright produced some roughly- 
taken rubbings of a crowned M and cu- 
rious collar, having upon it alternately a 
rose and what appears to be a letter R, 
existing in an old vault beneath Belvoir 


Castle. Mr. Planché considered the M 
to be placed there as the initial letter of 
2C 
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Manners, and the R that of Roos, both of 
which names belonged to the families of 
the earls of Rutland. A discussion ensued 
upon the date of the vault and upon the 
collar, of which Mr. Wright promised to 
take a cast when he revisited Belvoir Cas- 
tle. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 22. Mr. Pfister exhibited twenty- 
four fine Italian medallions of the “ cinque- 
cento”’ period ; and also a rare silver coin 
of King Salomon of Hungary, 1063-1074 : 
Bust of the king, full-faced and diademed, 
the right hand raised, and with the left 
holding a cross, REX.SALOMONI. Re- 
verse, -+- * PANONIA. 

Dec. 20. Mr. Pfister exhibited some 
rare coins struck at the island of Chios 
by the Genoese family Justiniani, towards 
the end of the fourteenth century. Gros- 
sus, Obole, and Quattrino. Grossus— 
Obverse, +- : cIVITAS : CHII: in the 
field the Justiniani arms.—Gules, a castle 
triple-towered argent ;-on a chief or, a 
demi spread-eagle sable [a supposed rela- 
tiveness with the imperial house of the 
Justiniani.] Reverse, In the field a cross : 
4; CONRADVS : REX: R. OMANORUM. 
(In honour to the Emperor Conradus, who 
gave the right of mintage to the Genoese 
in 1139.) The Obole is variated by con- 
KADVS. RO.; and the Quattrino has near 
the arms the initials p. 1., which are pro- 
bably intended for Dominium Justiniani. 
The island of Chios was one of the finest 
colonies of the Genoese: it was given to 
them in fief by the emperor Michael Pa- 
leologus, in 1261, in recompense for the 
assistance they rendered in his obtaining 
te-occupation of Constantinople. Towards 
the middle of the fourteenth century, 
when the island was menaced by the Vene- 
tians, a loan was raised among nine Geno- 
ese families, and the island was assigned 
to them in mortgage. About the year 
1365, however, eight of those families 
united themselves under the sole name of 
one, namely, the Justiniani, who con- 
sidered the island their own fief, under the 
sovereignty of the republic of Genoa. 
They had, however, in addition, a sort of 
ground-rent to pay to the Greek emperor. 
The oligarchy of the Justiniani lasted up- 
_ wards of two hundred years upon the 

island; when in 1566 it was taken by the 
Turks under Soliman, upon the pretext 
that the Justiniani had been in corre- 
spondence with the Knights of Malta. On 
account of the great rarity of the coins 
struck by the family Justiniani at Chios, 
the exercise of the right of coinage cannot 
have lasted long, and probably did not 
begin until 1393-1394 ; at which period 
Francesco Giustiniani was Doge of Genoa, 
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by whose influence such a privilege may 
have been procured. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 
June. Among the presents received, 
was an ancient Black Jack, sixteen inches 
in height, from the collection of the late 
Dr. S. Hibbert Ware—a remarkably fine 
specimen of the kind, which was greatly 
coveted by Sir Walter Scott, and has been 
referred to in one of his notes; a Statue 
of Bishop Reid, cast from the original, in 
the ruins of the Bishop’s Palace of Kirk- 
wall, Orkney; also casts of two curious 
pieces of sculpture in the choir of Kirk- 
wall Cathedral, one of which, from the 
céntre mullion of the great east window, 
represents Religion triumphing over Sin— 
a monk, with a large crucifix at his breast, 
seated on a dragon, which he is scourging 
with a huge flagellum. 
Communications.—1. Report of the 
visit by a Party of the Fellows to the site 
of the Roman Station at Duntocher, and 
to the Duntiglenan Tumulus, Dumbarton- 
shire ; by the Secretary. 2. Some Notices 
of the Tombs of Alexander twelfth Laird of 
Macleod, commonly called Alaster Crot- 
tash, A. p. 1540, and of Kenneth eighth 
Laird of Kintail, commonly called Ken- 
neth Ivlaire ; by Rev. J. H. Hughes, Corr. 
Member. This communication included 
references to all the known tombs with re- 
cumbent figures in Scotland. They are 
still very numerous, notwithstanding the 
little care that has been taken for their 
preservation. The majority of them be- 
long to the fifteenth century, but they 
differ considerably from those of the same 
period in England, and especially when 
they occur in the Western Isles, where 
some singularly fine specimens remain, 
3. Notice of a Picture of the Crucifixion, 
and other ancient Paintings, in the church 
of Foulis Easter, Angus-shire; by Alex. 
Christie, esq. director of the Edinburgh 
School of Design. These paintings are 
probably the earliest and finest specimens 
of art remaining in Scotland. It appears 
from the records of the Presbytery, that 
at various periods they have been ordered 
to be defaced. One of the minutes of 
Presbytery bears, that they shall be obli- 
terated, and the woodwork painted green, 
to destroy all recollection of such monu- 
ments of idolatry. Whether from supine- 
ness, or from better motives, four succes- 
sive incumbents, in the heyday of Presby- 
terian rule, allowed them to stand. Mr. 
Christie considers the design and the cos- 
tume as clearly referable to the period of 
Van Eyck, and suggested the probability of 
the pictures being copies of some work of 
that celebrated artist, or of a contemporary, 
which may still exist. The largest picture 
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represents the Crucifixion, and the de- 
scription answers to that of the window 
in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. 
The other paintings, consisting of half- 
figures of our Saviour and several saints, 
are characterised by great refinement and 
delicacy of handling, and composed in the 
simple and severe style of the early period 
to which they are referred. 

There were also exhibited two pairs of 
stone moulds for bronze Celts, recently 
found, at a depth of sixteen inches under 
ground, on a moor on the estate of Ard- 
ross, parish of Rosskeen, Ross-shire, 
The casts from them were large and elegant 
in form. The remains of a small building, 
and a quantity of ashes near them, sug- 
gest the probability of its having been the 
site of a manufactory of these interesting 
relics of the bronze period. 

Nov. 30. The Annual General Meeting 
was held on St. Andrew’s day, when the 
following were elected Office-bearers for 
the ensuing year :—President, The Mar- 
quess of Breadalbane; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. J. Whiteford Mackenzie, R. 
Chambers, and H. H. Drummond, of 
Blair-Drummond, M.P.; Secretary for 
Correspondence, Mr. W. B. D. D. Turn- 
bull; Acting Secretary, Mr. Daniel Wil- 
son; Secretary for Foreign Correspond- 
ence, the Rev. A. Brunton, D.D.; Trea- 
surer, David Laing, esq. Communica- 
tions :—1. ‘‘ A brief Account of Monu- 
ments on the Island of Iona, written in 
1749 ; with some remarks on the present 
state of the Monuments,’’ by David Laing, 
esq. This paper supplied a very curious 
mass of information, derived from various 
rare sources ; and Mr. Laing concluded by 
proposing an excursion by the Fellows to 
investigate the remains of the primitive 
cathedral, which was so heartily responded 
to, that we presume it will form part of 
the appointed duties of the ensuing sum- 
mer. 2. ‘‘ A Letter on the Subject of the 
Monuments of Iona, addressed to the 
Treasurer,’’ by Professor P. A. Munch, 
of Christiania, Norway, Corr. Mem. S.A. 
Scot. Professor Munch, who was present 
at the meeting, referred to some interesting 
notices of Iona in the Fagrskinna, and 
other early works of northern literature, 
and directed the attention of the Society 
to the unnecessary exposure to injury of 
the interesting ruins, and the surrounding 
monuments. Mr. Skene supplied various 
translations and readings of inscriptions, 
now nearly defaced, and particularly re- 
ferred to a monument, popularly pointed 
out as marking the tomb of an ancient 
French monarch, who had desired to be 
buried in the Holy Isle. The inscription, 
which is in the old Irish character, is 
simply, Or do mait Patric, i. e. ‘‘ Pray 
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for the soul of Patrick.’’ An interesting 
discussion followed on various points con- 
nected with the early history of Icolmkil. 
—According to old custom, a of 
seventy of the Fellows afterwards sat down 
to dinner in the Archers’ Hall; the Mar- 
quess of Breadalbane in the chair, sup- 
ported on his right by the Lord Provost, 
and on his left by the Duke of Argyll. 

On the 24th Dec. Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers, one of the vice-presidents of the 
Society, opened his mansion in Doune- 
terrace for the reception of the fellows, 
The rooms were crowded with gentlemen 
interested in the study of Scotish arche- 
ology, with more than one representa- 
tive from other countries. The tables 
were covered with interesting memorials 
of northern art and antiquity, drawings, 
autographs, relics, trinkets, weapons, early 
books, ballads, broadsides, and newspa- 
pers. Among the drawings especial in- 
terest was attached to the very accurate 
and elaborate sketches and plans which 
Lieutenant Thomas, of the Ordnance sur- 
vey, has executed of antiquities in Orkney 
—the famous Standing Stones of Stennis, 
and the subterraneous chambers called 
Picts’ houses. Two tables were covered 
with a very beautiful and instructive col- 
lection of stone weapons—axes, hammers, 
harrow-points, and spear-heads — which 
Mr. Chambers acquired during his recent 
visit to Norway. They were collected by 
a northern antiquary in Scania, a pro- 
vince of the south of Sweden, and have 
been presented by Mr. Chambers to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, in 
whose rapidly increasing museum a case 
is fitting up for their exhibition. 


HISTORIC SOCIETY OF LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE. 

Nov. 8. The first ordinary meeting of 
this society for the session was held at 
Liverpool, Hugh Neill, esq. a member of 
the council, in the chair. The table was 
loaded with books, prints, antiquities, and 
curiosities, all of which had been pre- 
sented to the society since its last meeting 
in June ; and including the original 
to which is affixed the earliest known im- 
pression of the Liverpool corporation seal, 
of the time of Henry VI. Dr. Hume ex- 
hibited three shields worn by the native 
tribes of Eastern Australia, carved from 
the solid wood, in which the distinctions 
of barbarism were shown to be identical 
with those of Chivalry and European civi- 
lization. Thus, while the Shoalhaven 
tribe is known by the shield whose device 
is ‘* Argent, a pale gules,”’ those near the 
Woolondilly bear ‘‘ Argent, a fesse gules 
between three roundells sable two and 
Several papers of local interest 
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were read, including one by the Hon. Sir 
Edward Cust, one of the vice-presidents 
of the society, ‘‘On the Right of the 
County of Chester to bear a Coat of 
Arms.’’ It appeared that the idea of a 
county bearing arms is not sanctioned by 
the authorities at the Heralds’ College, 
who replied to Sir Edward’s inquiries, that 
there were no such arms ‘‘of record.” 
Not deterred, he examined for himself the 
most ancient records, and succeeded in 
showing that the actual bearing was that 
of Hugh Lupus—“d’azur, trois garbes 
d’or ;’’ and that this had been repeatedly 
recognised as the banner of the county 
palatine. Several well-executed drawings 
were handed round as illustrative of various 
portions of the paper. 

At the second meeting, held on the 8th 
of December, David Lamb, esq. in the 
chair, a great number of articles were 
presented and exhibited. Dr. Hume read 
a paper on a Roman road recently disco- 
vered at Wilderspool, near Warrington, 
and running in a south-easterly direction 
by Stretford towards Middlewich. A large 
number of coins, urns, fragments of pot- 
tery, &c. had been found on or near its 
site, and ina distance of three miles it 
had been uncovered at about twenty dif- 
ferent cuttings. It lies below the present 
surface from twelve to twenty inches, and 
it is not noticed either in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus, or in that of Richard of Cir- 
encester. A supplementary paper by John 
Robson, esq. was next read, showing that 
the ancient station Condate is at the mo- 
dern Wilderspool, and not at Kinderton, 
near Middlewich, as is generally supposed. 
Another paper from Mr. Robson was read, 
—an analysis of an ancient deed referring 
to Warrington, of the date 1526. 


BURY AND WEST SUFFOLK ARCHXOLO- 
GICAL INSTITUTE. 

Dec. 20. At the quarterly meeting, the 
Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, 
V.P. in the chair, the attendance of mem- 
bers was very good, and the exhibition of 
antiquities contained many interesting ob- 
jects. Amongst other things some excel- 
lent drawings of Chelsworth Church, in- 
cluding the recently discovered ‘‘ Day of 
Judgment,”’ painted over the chancel 
arch, and which has been restored by Mr. 
Mason, of Ipswich, at the expense of Sir 
H. Austen; some beautiful and valuable 
architectural fragments from Bury Abbey ; 
from the seat of Charles Brandon Duke of 
Suffolk ; and from the house of the Bar- 
rows at Westhorpe, presented by the Rev. 
J. P. Sill; some original deeds with pend- 
ant seals, presented by Mr. Page; six 
rare British gold coins in admirable pre- 
servation, exhibited by Mr. Pace; anda 
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very curious History of the Life of Christ, 
formed by cutting particular passages out 
of two printed copies of each Evangelist, 
and then mounting them together, with 
many illustrations, so nicely as to deceive 
the eye, giving it very much the appear- 
ance of being printed in the ordinary way. 
It was executed in the family of the cele- 
brated author, Mr. Nicholas Ferrar, of 
Little Gidding, in the year 1640. This 
curious book was exhibited by the Rev. 
Lord Arthur Hervey. Several papers were 
read ; one by the Rev. H. Hasted was a 
particularly interesting contribution to the 
Medical History of Bury, shewing the 
intimate connection of the town and dis- 
trict with the many great scientific dis- 
coveries of the celebrated Dr. Wollaston. 


NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. 

Mr. Worsaae, the distinguished Northern 
antiquary, has communicated the following 
particulars of an ancient gold cross and 
chain found, in the middle of October, by 
some peasants in the island of Ourée, in 
the Holbeksfjird in Sealand. It is up- 
wards of three inches in length, and has 
formerly contained relics of saints. On 
one side is engraved the figure of Christ 
on the cross,—and at the end of this cross 
are two other figures. A hand in the act 
of benediction, between the signs of the 
sun and the moon, is over the head of 
Christ. His feet are standing upon the 
Dragon. On the side a figure is repre- 
sented, over the head of which is S(ancta) 
MA(r)I(a)—and, besides A and Q, two 
small medallions, containing representa- 
tions of two other figures. Around one 
of these is inscribed Suni—perhaps ‘‘ Su- 
nifva,’’ the Irish princess, who came to 
Norway, where she was canonized. Above 
the left arm of Christ is written in Anglo- 
Saxon characters “ Isacos,’’ and below it 
‘“*Ovar Cununee,”’ King Olaf: from 
which it is inferred that this cross, with its 
twisted chain of twenty-nine inches in 
length, was presented by a certain Isacos 
to a King Olaf, one of the northern kings 
during the eleventh century. That this 
Isacos should be the Emperor Isaac Com- 
nenus of Constantinople seems scarcely 
probable; as the letters are decidedly 
Anglo-Saxon, and look as if they had been 
engraved by the workman who made the 
cross. This Isacos was probably some 
distinguished ecclesiastic, archbishop or 
bishop, in Anglo-Saxon England. Two 
heads of animals form the ends of the 
chain. This ornament has been worn 
round the neck ; and how precious it must 
have been at that time will be understood 
when we state that it is even now worth 
upwards of 35 guineas. It weighs 21} 
lod or unzes of the very purest gold. The 
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value of it originally was of course far 
higher. This remarkable relic of antiquity 
has been deposited in the Royal Museum 
of Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen. 
It was found in a field after ploughing. 

About the same time a peasant in Jut- 
land forwarded to the Museum a very fine 
small cross, also of gold, and of the form 
worn by those who had visited Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land. Several other golden 
ornaments—as a beautiful ring for the 
arm, of splendid workmanship, and a 
golden bracelet belonging to the time of 
the Vikings, have been deposited in the 
museum in the course of the past month. 
The Danish law which secures to the finder 
immediate payment of the full value of 
all articles so found, proves daily more 
and more beneficial to the cause of 
archeological science. 


COL. DIXWELL THE REGICIDE. 

Three of the persons who presided at the 
trial of King Charles, and signed the war- 
rant for the execution of that unfortunate 
monarch, successfully avoided pursuit by 
flying to New England, where they sought 
and found an asylum at Newhaven, in 
Connecticut, then a small town, which 
had been founded but fifty years. Their 
names were Edward Whalley, William 
Goffe, and John Dixwell; the former had 
held the rank of Major-General, and the 
last-named of Colonel, in Cromwell’s army. 
These men, though branded in the mother 
country as the murderers ofa martyr king, 
were regarded by the New Englanders as 
patriots who had nobly performed a most 
painful and stern, but necessary duty ; 
and the most respectable inhabitants of 
Newhaven vied with each other in offer- 
ing protection and concealment to the fu- 
gitives. A deep recess in the rocks crown- 
ing the hill behind the now extensive and 
beautiful city of Newhaven—the Oxford 
of the United States—is still known as the 
‘* Judges’ Cave;’’ having, according to 
local tradition, served as the hiding-place 
of the outcasts, when the emissaries from 
England came in search of them. The 
three exiled judges died a natural death in 
America. Colonel Dixwell, under the 
assumed name of Davids, lived many years 
in Newhaven unsuspected, in a contented 
retirement, esteemed by many, though his 
real name and condition were known but 
to few : he died in 1688, at the age of 82. 
His descendants, a wealthy and highly re- 
spectable family at Boston, have recently 
erected a fine monument to his memory 
in that city ; and on Nov. 24th the grave 
at Newhaven was opened under their di- 
rection, aud the skeleton of the exiled 
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judge, after 160 years, was found pretty 
entire, though it had been inclosed only in 
a common oak coffin. The ashes were 
removed with the unfeigned sympathy of 
respect of the people, and deposited in 
their final resting-place at Boston. 


ANCIENT CANOE. 

A short time ago some workmen en- 
gaged in making a drain on the farm of 
Knaven, on the estate of Nethermuir, co. 
Aberdeen, discovered a boat, evidently of 
great antiquity, quite entire, and still in 
high preservation. It was found at a 
depth of five feet from the surface, in a 
deposit of moss, at the head of a small 
ravine. It is formed out of a solid oak 
tree, and is eleven feet long, and nearly 
four broad, having at the stern a project- 
ing part, with an eye in it for the purpose 
of mooring. It is of a very rude manu- 
facture, and the mark of the hatchet, or 
instrument by which it was constructed, 
is still visible. The farm of Knaven is 
several miles from the river Ythan, and 
many from the sea, and it is difficult to 
conjecture what use the boat had been 
intended for, unless indeed there had been 
an accumulation of water below, and of 
which the ravine was the head, and it 
might have been employed for crossing 
the swamp. Near this ancient boat were 
found the stumps and roots of several very 
large oaks. An eminent shipbuilder on 
the Clyde is of opinion that there is hardly 
now growing in Scotland an oak-tree of 
sufficient size to produce a boat of these 
dimensions. With the exception of the 
thriving young plantations round the house 
of Nethermuir, nothing but oat-plant or 
the turnip is now to be seen in this 
quarter. The curious relic has been placed 
under water (for the purpose of preserving 
it) at Nethermuir. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT SARAGOSSA. 

At Saragossa, amid the ruins of a Ro- 
man edifice, the discovery, in excavating, 
of calcined stones, carbonized woods, and 
fused metals, proclaiming the violent 
action of fire, having led to further ex- 
ploration,—at various depths have been 
found fragments of pottery of many kinds 
and sizes made of the clay of Seguntum, 
lamps of terra cotta, bronze medals, and 
statuettes, a Roman pavement—and lower 
still a quantity of human remains, some 
fossilized, and numerous medals and other 
relics which testify to the occupation of 
the scene of their discovery by a people 
advanced in civilization anterior to the 
Carthaginian invasion and the Roman 
domination. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The President of the Republic has cele- 
brated the new year by creating, for the 
first time since the Revolution in February, 
a Field-Marshal of France. The General 
upon whom this distinguished honour has 
been conferred is the President’s uncle 
General Jerome Bonaparte, the Governor 
of the Invalides, and ex-King of West- 
phalia. The elevation of Jerome Bonaparte 
to the dignity of Marshal is considered a 
fact of some importance, as showing that 
there is a reconciliation between the Pre- 
sident of the Republic and the members 
of his family. 

TURKEY. 


Turkey has made its peace with Russia. 
Advices from Constantinople bring satis- 
factory intelligence of the settlement of 
differences, and the renewal of diplomatic 
relations between those two powers. The 
Sultan, as a proof of gratitude to his mi- 
nisters for their patriotism and noble con- 
duct in thwarting the designs of Russia, 
has given to the Grand Vizier the sum of 
20,000/., and to each of the other members 
of his cabinet 10,0002. 


CHINA. 


The Columbine, Fury, and Phlegethon 
have destroyed the major part of a piratical 
fleet under Shap-’ng-tzai, at the entrance 
of the Tonquin River. * Fifty-eight vessels, 
mounting 1,200 guns, and manned by 
3,000 men, have been totally destroyed. 
The pirate commander, Shap-’ng-tzai, 
escaped with six vessels and about 400 men. 


DOMINICA. 


This island is ravaged by an intestine 
war between the Dominicans and the 
Haytians. The. fleet of the former has 
captured that of Hayti. The imperial 


treasury appears to be nearly empty, for 
the Emperor Soluque having ordered about 
four thousand muskets from the United 
States, an American vessel conveyed them 
to Port-au-Prince ; but on their arrival it 
was found that the Haytian government 
had not the means of paying for them. 
The captain of the vessel then took them 
to St. Thomas, and, as soon as the Do- 
minican government was informed of the 
circumstance, a purchase was immediately 
effected. Soluque has therefore the mor- 
tification of having ordered weapons to be 
turned against himself. 


AUSTRALIA. - 


Western Australia has been raised to a 
state of excitement by the publication in 
the official Gazette of an announcement 
that, under instructions from her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, the colony has been 
converted into a penal settlement from 
June 1849. Early in 1849, when the 
transportation system was loudly dis- 
claimed by the Australian colonies gene- 
rally, a petition was addressed to the home 
government from Swan River, praying 
that Western Australia might be con- 
verted into a penal settlement, thinking 
thereby to supply the demand for labour 
at a cheap rate, and to have the benefit of 
a parliamentary grant of money as a salvo 
for the contaminating influence of the con- 
vict system. In this latter particular the 
Swan River settlers have been disappointed. 
Earl Grey has signified his intention to 
burden the shores of Western Australia 
with convicts, but withholds the protective 
force and consequent expenditure con- 
ceded to New South Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Land. The disappointment has 
excited great discontent amongst the co- 
lonists. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


On the 3rd Jan. a Royal Commission 
appeared in the London Gazette, in pro- 
motion of the intended Exhibition of the 
works of industry of all nations, proposed 
to be held in London in the year 1851, (to 
which we have referred in a preceding page.) 


After premising that the Society of Arts 
has of late years instituted annual exhi- 
bitions of the works of British art and 
industry, and that it has proposed to es- 
tablish the enlarged exhibition in 1851, 
and distribute thereat prizes and medals 
to the value of at least 20,000/., and that 
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the Society has represented that, in car- 
rying out the objects proposed, many 
questions may arise regarding the intro- 
duction of productions from the colonies 
and foreign countries ; also regarding the 
site of the said exhibition, and the best 
mode of conducting it; and the nature and 
distribution of the prizes, Her Majesty ap- 
points the following Commissioners :— 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, Earl of Rosse, Earl Granville, 
Earl of Ellesmere, Lord Stanley, Lord 
John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Henry 
Labouchere, William Ewart Gladstone, 
Sir Archibald Galloway (or the Chairman 
of the East India Company for the time 
being), Sir Richard Westmacott, Sir 
Charles Lyell (or the President of the 
Geological Society for the time being), 
Thomas Baring, Charles Barry, Thomas 
Bazley, Richard Cobden, William Cubitt 
(or the President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers for the time being), Charles 
Lock Eastlake, Thomas Field Gibson, 
John Gott, Samuel Jones Loyd, Philip 
Pusey, and William Thompson. John 
Scott Russell and Stafford Henry North- 
cote, esquires, are appointed Joint Secre- 
taries of the Commission: Henry Cole, 
Charles Wentworth Dilke, jun., George 
Drew, Francis Fuller, and Robert Ste- 
phenson, esquires, are appointed the exe- 
cutive committee (having been previously 
so appointed by the Society of Arts), and 
Matthew Digby Wyatt to be their secretary. 
The Commissioners have power to appoint 
local commissioners as they may think fit. 

Among other works executed in the 
Abbey by the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster is the restoration of the fine iron 
screen which originally decorated the tomb 
of Eleanor of Castile, the consort of Ed- 
ward the First. It is also said to be the 
intention of the Fellows of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, to restore the monument of Queen 
Philippa, in the Abbey. 

Jan. 3. The old mansion in the Wands- 
worth Road, between Vauxhall and Nine 
Elms, called Brunswick House, having 
been formerly the residence of the Duke 
of Brunswick, was destroyed by fire. The 
premises were recently used as an hotel 
and pleasure-garden. At the time of the 
fire they were occupied by two or three 
policemen and their families ; the adjoin- 
ing grounds being used for wharfs. The 
house was the property of Mr. Monroe, 
of Wimbledon, and insured in the Imperial 
Fire Office. 


BERKSHIRE. 
Dec. 22. Hampstead Lodge, the seat 
of the Earl of Craven, between Reading 


and Newbury, was materially injured by 
fire. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Dec. 6. The Commissioners of the 
Middle Level Drainage met at Horseway, 
near Chatteris, to witness the removal of 
the dam which has divided the Sixteen- 
feet and Forty-feet rivers. At the time 
when the water was caused to flow, there 
was a fall of 6 ft. 6 in. from the latter into 
the former, and so rapid was the dis- 
charge that the waters of the Forty-feet 
sank three feet in about five hours. For 
the first time in the history of the Fens 
the Forty-feet river was emptied at the 
season of the year when it is usually full 
to overflowing. The dam across the 
Nene, just above its junction with the 
Twenty-feet, being struck at the same 
time, the bottoms of the Twenty-feet, the 
Nene, Popham’s Eau, the Sixteen-feet, 
and the New Cut, (a length of upwards of 
thirty miles,) are brought below the level 
of low-water mark at sea, and the waters 
of the whole Level will have an effectual 
outlet. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Dec.16. A fire broke out on the extensive 
premises of Messrs. Ward, hosiers, &c. at 
Belper, and by 12 o'clock p.m. the whole 
of the building was in flames. The damage 
has been variously estimated at from 
100,0002. to 150,0007. Upwards of 1500 
hands are deprived of employment. The 
firm is one of the largest in the world, and 
was formerly known as Ward, Brittle, 
and Ward. Every department of the 
hosiery trade was carried on there. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 


The church of Meldon has been re- 
opened for divine service, after having 
been closed for some time for purposes 
of repair and restoration. This church 
was built in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and there is, perhaps, no other 
fabric in the diocese of Durham which 
affords so perfect a specimen of the early- 
English period (see an engraving in Hodg- 
son’s Northumberland, II. ii. 1). Being 
of so small a size (sixty feet by sixteen, 
in the shape of a parallelogram), with 
abundance of stone at hand, it was, in all 
probability, originally built from the ground 
in the course of a very few months, and to 
this may be attributed its unity of plan 
and construction. The lancet windows 
and doorways are of a striking character, 
both externally and internally; and the 
buttresses, two at each corner, and others 
which serve to break the outline of the 
sides and ends in a beautiful way, indicate 
great taste in its original architect. Like 
most of the churches of Northumberland 
it no doubt suffered much from Scotish 
invaders and thieves before the accession 
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of James to the throne of England, and 
the loss of its belfry turret, of which it 
had long been deprived, was probably 
the effect of violence. The very narrow 
breadth of its lancet windows seems to 
“have been the result of forethought with 
an eye to defence, and it came to light 
during the late reparation that its three 
doors had all of them been capable of 
being internally closed in an effectual way 
by bars of wood against sudden outrage. 
To a protracted attack it must soon of 
course have given way. A new bell- 
gable has been constructed with the most 
scrupulous regard for the period of the 
church, and where it had become necessary 
to replace a decayed moulding or stone a 
correct pattern was sought for in other 
parts of the structure. The roof has been 
restored to its original pitch upon new 
timber, a low modern roof and ceiling 
having been removed. A modern font of 
bad character has been replaced by one of 
a purer style. The old unseemly pulpit 
and reading desk and pews have all given 
place to more correct fittings; a screen of 
elaborate workmanship, with suitable texts 
and inscriptions, separates the nave from 
the chancel; the old rails have been re- 
moved, and a rich pavement of Minton’s 
encaustic tiles, inlaid with the emblem of 
St. John the Evangelist, ornaments the 
altar elevation. The windows have all of 
them been decorated with stained glass by 
Mr. Wailes. The east window, a graceful 
triple lancet, contains full-length figures 
of St. John the Evangelist (to whom the 
church is dedicated), King Oswald, and St. 
Cuthbert, with their respective emblems 
and characteristics, and below the middle 
figure (that of St. John) is an enlarged 
and emblazoned representation of the seal 
of Sir Roger Bertram, Baron of Mitford 
(Hodgson, II. iii. 51), as it remains to 
this day appended to the very parchment 
deed by which he, its founder, gave the 
advowson of the church of Meldon to the 
church of Durham six hundred years ago. 
The other windows are all in flowered 
quarries with shields of arms. The shield 
of the unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater, 
who was owner of the estate of Meldon at 
the time of his death, is accompanied by 
the sword of justice and the axe of de- 
capitation. In the devising and carrying 
out of these repairs and decorations, J. F. 
Turner, esq. a member of the university 
of Durham, has kindly given much valuable 
advice and assistance, and Mr. Pickering, 
the clerk of the works to the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham, has also been con- 
sulted. The workmen who have been 
employed are men resident in the parish, 
and great is the credit which these opera- 
11 
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tions reflect upon them all. The iron- 
work of the doors, and the carved wood- 
work of the chancel screen, are of the 
most perfect and elegant character, and 
the bell-gable with the other masonry is 
equally correct and creditable. The ori- 
ginators of these works are commemorated 
by the following inscription :— 

G34 Hanc ecclesiam restituerunt et orni- 
runt, Anno Gratiz 1849, Isaacus Cookson 
armiger, dominus fundi, et Jacobus Raine, 
in artibus magister et rector ejusdem. 
Contulit hic curam et fenestram orienta- 
lem, una cum armis dominorum de Mel- 
don. Ille sumptus ceteros. Soli Deo 
Gloria in eternum. Amen. 5K 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Jan. 18. The mansion-house at Caver- 
sham Park, near Reading, the seat of Wil- 
liam Crawshay, esq. was wholly destroyed 
by fire, which originated from the over- 
heating of flues. The more valuable por- 
tion of the furniture, plate, &c. was saved, 
though other property to a considerable 
amount was destroyed. This house was 
erected by the Earl of Cadogan in the 
reign of George the First ; but was after- 
wards reduced in size, and again altered by 
its late proprietor, Mr. Marsac. 


SURREY. 


Oct. 15. The railway from Guildford to 
Godalming was opened for public traffic ; 
by the opening of which, together with 
the Farnham branch, the South-Western 
Company have completed the whole of 
their undertakings in this part of the 
country. The Reading, Guildford, and 
Reigate Company are now enabled to run 
their trains throughout, thereby connecting 
the east and west of England by direct rail- 
way communication, and without passing 
through the metropolis. The inhabitants 
of Guildford have now the opportunity of 
availing themselves of two different routes 
to London, the one having a city the other 
a west-end terminus. 

Oct. 27. The Watermen’s church at 
Penge-common was opened for Divine 
service, a licence having been granted by 
the Bishop of Winchester for that purpose. 
It stands contiguous to the almshouses of 
the Watermen’s Company. The cost of 
its erection exceeded 5,000/. It is dedi- 
cated to St. John the Evangelist. The 
patronage has also been granted to the 
company in perpetuity. The sum of 700/. 
is still wanted to complete the building 
fund ; as soon as that fund is complete the 
church will be consecrated. The Rev. 
Joseph Ridgeway, M.A. has been ap- 
pointed incumbent, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Dec. 28. 5ist Foot, Capt. P. J. Rice to be 
Major.—Brevet, Capt. the Hon. P. F. Cust, of 
the 22d Foot, to be Major and Lieut.-Col. in 


the Army. 

Dec, 29. oe mgr by patent, William Jeff- 
cott, esq. Recorder of Prince of Wales Island, 
Si re, and Malacca. 

‘an.4. John Barton, esq. (Vice-Consul at 
Callao,) to be Consul at that port. 

Jan. 8. Ralph Robert Wheeler Lingen, esq. 
to be Assistant Secretary to the Committee of 
Council on Education, vice Sir James P. K. 
Shuttleworth, Bart. resigned. 

Jan.10. Frederick Temple Baron Dufferin 
and Claneboye created a Peer of the United 
Kingdom, by the title of Baron Clandeboye, 
of andebo e, co. of Down. 

Jan. 15. Henry Samuel Chapman and Sid- 
ney Stephen, esquires, to be Judges of the Su- 

reme Court of New Zealand.—Joseph Michael 

yc ~. to be eo fe —— — 

ernon Montagu, esq. to ipendiary 
Ma; istrate for the Falkland Islands. 

‘an. 22. Thomas Horne, esq. to be Puisne 
pe. of the Supreme Court of Van Diemen’s 
Land; Valentine Fleming, esq. to be Attorney- 
General, Alban Chas. Stonor, esq. Solicitor- 
General, and Francis Smith, esy. Crown Soli- 
citor and Clerk of the Peace in thesame colony. 

Jan, 24. Her Majesty’s Forts and Settle- 
ments on the Gold Coast to cease to be de- 
panes on the colony of Sierra Leone; and 

ir William Winniett, Knt. Comm. R.N. now 
Lieut.-Governor of the said forts and settle- 
ments, to be Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the same. 

Jan. 25. 3d West India Regt., Major T. 
Abbott to be Lieut.Col., Capt. A. Findlay to 
be Major. 





Nava. PREFERMENTS. 


Dec. 24. Vice-Adm. Sir G. Mundy, K.C.B. 
to be Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Adm. J. Ays- 
cough to be Vice-Adm. of the Blue; Capt. the 
Right Hon. G. A. Lord Byron to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue.— Retired Captain F. E. V. 
Harcourt to be a Retired Rear-Admiral on the 
terms proposed Ist Sept. 1846. 

Jan. 4. Capt. John Adams (1843) to the 
Gladiator war-steamer at Devonport. 

Jan. 7. Comm. Edmund G. Fishbourne 
(1841), formerly of the Niger expedition, to 
command the Hermes, 6, steam sloop. 

Jan. 14. Vice-Adm. J. Carthew to be Ad- 
miral of the Blue; Rear-Adm. Sir T, J. Coch- 
rane, K.C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; 
Capt. Sir E. Lyons, Bart. G.C.B. K.C.H. to be 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue.—Retired Captain 
the Right Hon. Kenelm Lord Somerville to be 
a Retired Rear-Admiral on the terms of the 
Ist Sept. 1846. 





EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. C. Le Breton to be Dean of the Island 
of Jersey. 

Rev. E. Emden to be Archdeacon of Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Wales to be Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Peterborough. 

Rev. J. Griffiths to be Canon of St. David’s. 

Rev. N. Oxenham to be Canon of Exeter. 

Gent. Mage. Voi. XXXIII. 


Rev. J. A. Hessey, D.D. to the Preachership of 
—_ & Inn, London. 

Rev. Whittington to the Lectureship at St. 
Peter's, Cornhill, London. 

Rev. J. Arkwright, Latton V. Essex. 

Rev. R. — Perran-Uthnoe R. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. 8. Bailey, St. Clement’s V. Cambridge. 

Rev. R. Barker, P V. Sussex. 

Rey. R. Barry, Hinderwell R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Baynes, Chalvington R. Sussex. 

Rev. D. A. Beaufort, Lymm R. Cheshire. 

Rev. F. R. Blackley, Freshford R. Somerset. 

Rev. W. H. Bull, Old Newton V. Suffolk. 

Rev. E. K. Burney, Thornham R. with Alling- 


V. Kent. 
Rev. J. Clancy, Claverdon V. Worcestershire. 
Rev. A. Coates, Pemberton P.C. Wigan, Lanc. 
Rev. T. Crossiand, St. Thomas Hyde P.C. 
Stockport, Cheshire. 
Rev. E. Crow, Great Creaton R. Northampton. 
Rev. H. D. Davies, Trevdraeth R. Anglesey, 
Rev. J. E. Davies, Rhes-y-bae P.C. Flint and 
Denbighshire. 
Rev. E. Davys, St. John V. Peterborough. 
Rev. H. 8S. Disbrowe, St. Peter’s Conisholme 
R. Lancashire. 
Rev. S. Douglas, New Fishbourne R. Sussex. 
Rey. F. Elwes, Pe a a V. Essex. 
Rev. P. Filleul, St. Helier’s RK. Jersey. 


Rev. J. Griffith, Llanynys V. Denbighshire. 
Rev. F. Haggett, Wallasey R. Cheshire. 
Rey. S. W. Hannah, St. James’s Chapel P.C. 


St. ge emcee London. 
Rev. H. n, Debden R. Essex. 
Rev. W. H. utchinson, Laceby R. Linc. 
Rev. J. James, Peakirk R. Northamptonshire. 
Rev. W. Jarrett, Beckington R. Somerset. 
Rev. R. Jones, Ulangynog R. Montgomerysh. 
Rey. G. T. Kingdon, North PetherwinV.Devon. 
Rev. F. Kirkpatrick, West Hoathly V. Sussex. 
Rev. R. C. Maul, Rickinghall R. Suffolk. 
Rev. H. D. Owen, Trefdraeth R. Anglesea. 
Rev. A. D. Parkinson, Utterby V. Lincolnsh, 
Rev. H. Parr, St. Mary Magdalene V. Taunton, 
Somersetshire. 
Rev. W. A. Paxton, Otterdean R. Kent. 
Rey. W. J. Poole, Aberffraw R. Anglesey. 
Rey. J. B. Roberts, Shilbottle V. Northumb. 
Rev. C. W. Robinson, Hatfield and Grendon 
Bishop’s P.C. Herefordshire. 
v. H. Rose, Whilton R. Northamptonshire. 
Rey. J. Rutherford, Cratfield V. Suffolk. 
Rev. B. Sanders, Lakenheath V. Norfolk. 
Rev. E. Seymour, East and West Looe P.C. 
Cornwall. 
Rev. T. Sikes, Luton V. Beds. 
Rev. J. S. Sisson, Orton V. Westmerland. 
Rev. E. Tew, Patching R. with West Tarring 
V. Sussex. 
Rev. T. Theodosius, Burwarton R. Salop. 
Rey. J. Usher, West Butterwick P.C. Linc. 
Rev. R. Wall, St. Anne P.C, Birkenhead, Chesh. 
Rey. E. Whitehead, Saltford R. Somerset. 
Rev. J. Whitworth, Llanon P.C. Carmarthen. 
Rev. C. Wildbore, Hamberston V. Lincolnsh. 
Rev. W. Williams, Lianrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant 
A Dealt 
Rev. J. J. Wilkinson, Erith V. Kent. 
Rev. H. T. Young, Mundon V. Essex. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. W. Birkett, M.A. to the Earlof Bucking- 
hamshire. 
Rev. RK. R. Bradley to Her Majesty’s Settle- 
ments on the Gold Coast. 
2D 
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Rev. J. Burrows to Her Majesty’s Settlements 
in the Gambia. 

Rev. T. Dealtry to the Bishop of Madras. 

Rey. G. Irvine to the Marquess of Normanby. 

Rey. A. J. Tharp to Lord Keane. 

Rey. J. Todd to Lord Alvanley. 

Rev. R. Williams to the Bishop of Llandaff. 





CiviL PREFERMENTS. 


Francis Bayley, esq. fcon of the late Mr. Jus- 

tice Bayley,) to be Judge of the Westminster 
unty Court. 

Rey. E. Boger to be Master of the Grammar 
School, Helstone, Cornwall. 

Rev. J. H. Bromby to be Master of Charter 
House, Hull. 

Rev. J. P. Clayton and the Rey. W. L. New- 
han to be Masters in Marlborough mre 

Rev. R. Williams to be Vice-Principal of St. 
David’s College, Lampeter. 





BIRTHS. 


Nov. 18. At Fort Asseerghur, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Woodburn, C.B. a dau.—18,_ In 
Gloucester cresc. Regent’s  ’. the Hon. 
Mrs. Maude, a dau.—20. In Chester terr. 
Regent’s park, the Hon. Lady Pearson, a dau. 
——At Bayswater house, the wife of Sir Harry 
Dent Cori Bart. a dau. 

Dec. 3. The Crown Princess of Hanover, a 
Princess.——15. At Knight’s place sesbury, 
Kent, the wife of Comm. John William Finc ’ 
R.N. a son.——At Southsea, the wife of Lieut. 
William Henry Poulett, a son.——At Chester- 
ton, near Cambridge, Mrs. W. A. Warwick, a 
son. ——20. At Kneesworth house, Camb. 
Mrs. Wortham, a dau.——22. The wife of 
George Hilaro Barlow, M.D. a dau.——24. At 
Chawton house, Hants, the wife of Edw. 
Knight, esq. jun. a dau.——At Northwood 
house, St. John’s wood, the wife of Mr. Ser- 
— Bellasis, a son.——25. At Hackness hall, 

orksh. the Viscountess Nevill, a dau.——The 
Countess Ferrers, a dau.—The wife of Sir 
John Trollope, Bart, M.P. a dau.——-At Long- 
ford hall, Salop, the wife of Ralph M. Lecke, 
esq. a son.——26. In Guildford st. the wife 
of J. R. Major, esq. M.A. of King’s college, 
London, a son.——At Porters, the wife of S. 
Clarke Jervoise, esq.a dau.——At Kensington, 
the wife of Heathfield Tupper, esq. a son.—— 
28. The wife of Capt. A. L. Kuper, R.N. of 
South Brent, a son.——At Queen sq. Blooms- 
bury, the wife of J. Eustace Grubbe, esq. a 
son.—-30. At Cholwell house, Som. the wife 
of Wm. Rees Mogg, esq. a dau.——At Naples, 
the wife of J. G. Domville, esq. (eldest son of 
Sir William Domville, Bart.) a son.——31. At 
Devonshire pl. Mrs. Pakenham Mahon, a dau. 

Lately. At Oxford, the wife of George S. 
Lechmere, re a son and heir.——At Dowdes- 
well house, Glouc. the wife of Rogers Coxwell, 
esq: a dau.——In Devonshire st. Portland pl. 
London, the wife of Stafford H. Northcote, 
esq. @ son. 

‘an.1. The wife of William L. Martyr, esq. 
of Micklegate, York, a dau.—— At Semington, 
the wife of T. Bruges, esq. a son.——2. At 

t end house, Fairford, Glouc. the wife of 
George Augustus Payne, esq. barrister-at-law, 
a dau.——At Brighton, the wife of B. Spencer 
Follett, esq. a son.——At Budleigh Salterton, 
the wife of George Oakes Wallis, esq. a son. 
——4. At Charles st. Berkeley sq. the Countess 
of Craven, ason.——5. At ale, Yorkshire, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Windham (late Cold- 
stream Guards), a son.——9. At Beeston hall, 
Lady Preston, a dau.——10. At Hazlewood 
castle, the Hon. Mrs, Vavasour, a son.——11. 


Births—Marriages. 


[ Feb. 


At Arthingworth, Northamptonshire, the Hon. 
Mrs. Charles Cust, a son.——12. in Chapel 
street, London, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Van- 
sittart, a dau.——14. At Warnsley park, the 
Lady Caroline Duncombe, a dau.——15. At 
Hillersdon house, near Collumpton, the wife 
of Wm. Charles Grant, esq. a son.—— At 
Upper Grosvenor st. the wife of John Walter, 
esq. M.P, a son.——22. At Montreal, Vis- 
countess Holmesdale, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 
Sept. 11. At Victoria, Hong Ko James 
George Eddington, Liext. HM, 95th Regt. to 


Eliza, youngest dau. of the late James 
pherson, esq. 

17. At Agra, R. T. H. Barber, Lieut. 63d 
Bengal Nat. Inf. only son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Barber, Rector of Houghton Con- 

uest, Beds, to Agnes-Lucy-Palmer, dau. of 
the late Major Price, 24th ‘> 
At Umballah, C. 8. Maling, 68th N.I. 


ac- 


24. 
and Major of Brigade, to Eliza- ine, second 
dau. of the late Sir Francis Ford, of Charlton 
Kings, Cheltenham. 


26. At Sir Richmond Shakespeare’s, Nainee 
Tal, Bengal, James R. Barnes, esq. B.C.S. 
second son of thelate Ven. Archdeacon Barnes, 
to Mary-Jane, dau. of George Powney Thomp- 
son, esq. Dense Civil Service. 

29. At Jabbalpore, David Briggs, esq. 17th 
N.I. eldest son of Col. Briggs, R.H. of Strath- 
erth house, Fifeshire, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of Thomas Sleeman, . of Tenby. —— At 
Surat, Ensign Thomas Gordon Coles, 15th 
Bombay N.I, youngest son of the late Edward 
Coles, om. of Taunton, to Maria, dau. of Dr. 
Straker, Superintending Surgeon, Peshawur 
Field Force. — At Landour, India, Capt. J. M. 
Jeffery, H.M. 98th Regt. to Louisa, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. James Remington, of the 12th 
Bengal N.I. 

Oct.1. At Honfleur, COte du Nord, France, 
and again on the Ist Nov. at St. Mary’s Pad- 
dington, Robert Wm. Heathcote, esq. R.N. to 
Mary, only dau. of H. N. Powell, esq. solicitor, 
of Cheltenham. 

6. At Madras, Wm. Dallas Bernard, esq. 
Private Secretary to Lord Torrington, Go- 
vernor of Ceylon, to Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late Francis Dawson, esq. Royal Artillery. 

13. At Nynee Tal, Reginald Thornton, esq. 
Bengal Civil Service, fourth son of John Thorn- 
ton, esq. of Clapham, Surrey, to Louisa-Fanny- 
Maria, eldest dau. of Henry Lushington, esq. 
and granddau. of Sir H. Lushington, Bart. 

18, At Florence, Lady Stewart Bruce, widow 
of Sir Stewart Bruce, Bart, to Bernard Ernest 
Jule de Koetteritz, Col, in the Imperial Guard 
of Russia, son of the late Gen. de Koetteritz, 
of Leipsic. 

30. At St. John’s Notting hill, Ethelbert H. 
Blake, esq. M.D. (Medical Staff), third son of 
Henry Blake, esq. of Renvyle, co. of Galway, 
to Jane-Caroline, youngest dau. of the late 
John Hay, esq. Member of the Madras Medi- 
cal Board.——At Chingford, Essex, Edward 
Barr, esq. of Littlebury, Essex, to M aret, 
third dau. of Sir Robert Sharpe ‘Ainslie, Bart. 

Nov.1. At Naples, Otto Count Schilippen- 
bach and Skofde, Chamberlain to the King of 
Prussia, to Adelaide-Arabella, dau. of Thomas 
de Grenier de Fonblanque, K.H. Her Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Consul-Gen. for Serbia, and 
granddau. of the late Sir Jonah Barrington. 

6. At St. Peter’s Church Pimlico, Benjamin 
Granger, esq. to Frances, relict of Thomas 
Harding, esq. of Eaton sq. Pimlico, and Vale 
View house, Colerne, Wiltshire. 

8. At Itchenor, Crawfurd Longcroft,esq. 6th 
Regt. Madras Army, to Catherine, eldest dau. 
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of Wm Gibbs, esq. of Itchenor house, Sussex. 
——At Edinburgh, Donald Matheson, esq. to 
Jane-Ellen, youngest dau. of the late Horace 
Petley, esq. Lieut. R.N.——At St. George’s 
Hanover square, Francis Carr Beard, esq. to 
Louisa, youngest dau. of the late William S. 


ley, esq. 

10. ‘At Stanwell, Middlesex, Robert Romer 
Younghusband, ey Lieut. 20th Bombay Nat. I. 
eldest son of the late Major-Gen. Younghus- 
band, Royal Art. to Ellen-Blayds, fourth dau. 
of William Benthall, esq. late of Totnes.—— 
At Plymouth, Lieut.-Col. John Messiter, 28th 
Regt. to Miriam-Sophia-Adeleide, only dau. of 
Major Gammell, of Stonehouse, and granddau. 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. Andrew Gammell. 

13. At St. Briavel’s, Glouc. Charles Edward 
Ibbetson Ryder, esq. son of the late Rey. R.C. 
Ryder, Rector of Stoke, Kent, to Emily-Duck, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Edwin Eastcott.—— 
At All Souls, St. Marylebone, Paulet Henry 


St. John Mildmay, of Haslegrove house, co.° 


Somerset, esq. to Caroline-Adela-Catherine- 
Valentine, dau. of the late Rowland Standish, 
esq. of Scaleby castle, and granddau. of the 
late Earl of Limerick. 

14. At Hampstead, Capt. Hugh Alexander 
Kennedy, late Madras Army, to Mary-Georgi- 
ana, eldest dau. of the late George Raikes, esq. 
of Felbridge, and widow of the Rev. James 
Ward.——At St. Bride’s Fleet street, Charles- 
Pearson, fourth son of William itchard, 
esq. of Doctors’ Commons, to Adeline-Eliza- 
beth, fourth dau. of Robert Obbard, esq. of 
New Bridge st——At Clifton, the Rev. Geo. 
L. ‘Harkness, to Frances-Elizabeth, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Major D’Alton, of the 

ith -——At Warblington, Hants, George 
Watts, esq. of Bath, to Sarah-Anne, eldest and 
only surviving dau. of the late Joseph Hollo- 
way, esq. of East Leigh, Havant.——At Selling, 
Charles, eldest son of Charles Neame, esq. of 
Harefield, Selling, to Julia-Neame, eldest dau. 
of the late William Wightwick, esq. of New 
Romney.——At Rodborough, Henry Bush, 
esq. solicitor, of Beach, near Bitton, to Lydia 
Anna Catharine Sutton, of Stringer’s Court, 
Rodborough, only dau. of the late Richard 
Sutton, esq. of tcourt, Wilts.——At St. 
Briavel’s, Tuoucestershire, Charles-Edward- 
Ibbetson, youngest son of the late Rev. Ralph 
Carr Rider, Rector of Stoke, Kent, to Emily, 
a dau, of the late Rev. Edwin Eastcott, of 

xeter. 

15. At Jersey, Wenman Langham Wood- 
ford, esq. late of H.M. 45th Regt. only son of 
the late Thos. Woodford, esq. Ceylon Rifle 
Corps, to Maria-Margaritta, second dau. of 
the late G. ee esq. Barrack Master of 
Guernsey, and of Stapleton, Somersetshire.—_— 
At Kilworth, the Rev. Edward Henry Newen- 
ham, to the Lady Helena Adelaide Moore, 
second dau. of the Earl of Mountcashel.—— 
At St. Marylebone, Edw. Waddington, esq. of 
Epworth, Linc. to Julia-Wilhelmina, youngest 
dau. of the late Samuel Bristowe, esq. of 
Newark, Notts.——At Bombay, Hen ‘ony- 
beare, fourth son of the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Llandaff, to Anne-Newport, third dau. of Col. 
Moore, Auditor-General of the Bombay Army. 

17. At Plymouth, Augustus Tracey, esq. 
Lieut. R.N. to Marian, youngest dau. of Geo. 
Coryndon, esq. of Plymouth. 

19. At Leghorn, George Mussell Gretton, 
esq. son of the late W. W. Gretton, esq. for- 
merly of Wescote hall, Leic. to Amelia-Louisa- 
Vaux, eldest dau. of Edward Le Mesurier, esq. 
of Guernsey, R.N. 

20. At Exeter, Frederick Graham Young, 
ort. of Clifton, to Harriett-Parkin, eldest dau. 
of the late Zachary Turner, esq. of Exeter.—— 
At Brompton, Gerald Frederick Henry Welles- 
ley, esq. to Emma-Donna, third dau. of the late 


Marriages. 
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Capt. Boys, R.N. of Bridgwater, Somersetshire 
——aAt outh, Arthur William Twiss, esq 
Lieut. R.N. to Adelaide-Louisa, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of William Parry, esq. of Lockyer 
street, Plymouth.—aAt St. Helier, Je A 
John, son of Capt. Oliver, R.N. to Mary-An 
younger dau. of the late Wm. Johnson, 4 
t Dover, William Reader, esq. Capt. 17t 
Regt. son of the late William Reader, esq. to 
Mary-Frederica-Hamilton, eldest dau. of the 
late Lieut -Gen. James Lyon, K.C.B. G.C.H. 
—At Alverstoke, the Rev. Henry Alexander 
Douglas, to the eldest dau. of J. Hoskins, esq. 

21. At Madron, the Rev. Richard Malone, 
M.A. Incumbent of Christ Church, Plymouth, 
to Jane-Wilmot, only child of Lieut.-Col. 
Robyns, K.H.——At Ballinamallard, co. of 
Fermandg, Ireland, James Beatty, esq. Shir- 
ley Southampton, to Sarah-Jane, second dau. 
of the Rev. H. A. Burke, Rector of Maghera- 
cross.——At Garnet hill, Glasgow, J. 
jun. esq. Publisher, to A 
dau. of the late William ourlie, a5 

22. At St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, Hyla-Ash- 
ton, second son of the late Rev. Hyla Holden, 
of ‘baston, to Mary-Tovey, second dau. of 
the Rey. H. A. Holden, of Gower street.——- 
At Feouegten, Patrick W. Sydenham Ross, 
esq. Capt. 85th Light Inf. eldest son of Major- 
Gen. Sir Patrick Ross, G.C.M.G. to Caroline- 
Anne, third dau. of William B. Linder, 0 
of Montreal.— aAt Jersey, John Henry Rofrs, 
esq. late Fellow of Jesus Coll. Camb. to Elea- 
nor, dau. of the late Francis Godfray, esq. of 
Jersey.——At St. James’s, Norman Cowley, 
esq. late of 5th Dragoon Guards, second son 
of 8. N. Cowley, esq. Park cresc. to Marian, 
second dau. of Thomas Barnard, esq. South- 
wick cresc.——At Weymouth, Thomas-Henry, 
son of the late John Winwood, esq. of Clifton, 
to Phoebe-Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
David Henderson, : M.D. of Bristol.—— 
At North gy oy otts, the Rev. J. Grey 
Jones, 8.C.L. to Mary-Ann, dau. of David Jack- 
son, esq.—At St. George’s Hanover square, 
Robert Farre Dalrymple, esq. of Lower Gros- 
venor st, to Anne, second dau. of the late 
Francis John Gunning, esq. of Cambridge. 

23. The Rev. John Royds, youngest son of 
Clement Royds, esq. of Mount Falinge, Lanc. 
to Jane, second dau. of the late J. H. Askwith, 
oy, of Ripon. 

. At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. Alfred 
Elmore, esq. A.R.A. of Devonshire st. to Jane, 
prose Ny John Chandler, esq. of Upper George 
street. 

27. At Kensin toe, George Hickson Fagan, 
esq. Capt. Benga Eng: to Mary, eldest vg 
of Capt. Pickering Clarke, R.N.— At St 
George’s Hanover sq. Francis Horatio Fitz- 
Roy, esq. — son of Adm. Lord William 
FitzRoy, to the Hon. Gertrude Duncombe, 
second dau. of Lord Faversham.——At Bishop’s 
Hull, Henry Cranstoun Adams, esq. youngest 
son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Geo. P. Adams, K.C.H. 
to Matilda-Winsloe, third dau. of Thomas 
Patton, esq. of Bishop’s Hull House, co. 
Somerset.— At Pirbright, the Rev. Wm. 
second son of Job Spicer, esq. 


lackie, 
es, eldest surviving 


Webb Spicer. 
of Esher pl. Surrey, to Dorothea, third dau. 
of Henry Halsey, esq. of Henley park.—At 
Paris, Charles Stuart Glazbrook, Capt. 49th 
Regt, and youngest son of late H. Glazbrook, 
esq. of oy on sq. to Marianne, only dau. 
of George nape esq. British Vice-Consul 
at Dieppe.——At Paris, Peter Burnet, jun. esq. 
son of Peter Burnet, esq. of Elrick, Aberdeen- 
shire, and of Nice, to GuiJhermina, dau. of the 
late Sir William Curtis, Bart. 

28. At Broughton, John Compton Maul, 
esq. barrister-at-law, to Laura, fourth dau. 
of the Rey. Sir Henry Delves Broughton, Bart. 
of Broughton hall, Staffordsh. and Doddington 
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park, Cheshire.——At Edinburgh, John Su- 
therland, esq. Government Sy jy ageat, 
Wick, to Barbara, eldest dau. of the late Ken- 
neth M‘Leay, esq. of Newmore, Keiss, &c. and 
Banker, Wick.——At Burleigh, Somerset, the 
Rev. Edmund Peel, to Frances-Catherine, 
eldest dau. of the Dean of Wiudsor and Lady 
Charlotte Neville Grenville——At Botleys, 
Surrey, Henry William, eldest son of Sir Wm. 
Clerke, Bart. of Mertyn, Flintshire, to Geor- 
giana, eldest dau. of Robert Gosling, esq. of 
tleys park.——At Welshpool, David Tan- 
natt ce, esq. of Batavia, to Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Joseph Jones, esq. of Delobran 
hall, and clerk of the peace for co. of Montg. 

29, At Paddington, the Rev. M. J. Taylor, 
M.A. to Georgina-Wolfe, youngest dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Walker, C.B. Royal Ma- 
rines.—At Ryde, I. W., John Bradshaw God- 
Srey, esq. Barrister-at-Law, to Harriet-Au- 
gusta, youngest dau. of the late Thomas An- 

rew, esq.——At Kirk Ella, near Hull, the 
Rev. Henry Foord, of Trinity Coll. Camb. to 
Lavinia, third dau. of the late Joseph Smyth 
Eggington, esq.——At Coventry, Francis Gool- 
den, esq. of Maidenhead, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of Nathaniel Troughton, esq. 

Dec. 1. At St. Pancras, C. E. Hyde, esq. 
Civil Eng. Guildford st. to Miss Sabine-Ann 
Hillier, of Horsley, Gloucestershire ——At the 
Bavarian Chapel, David Lewis, esq. to the 
Hon. Jane Matilda Methuen, only dau. of the 
late Lord Methuen.——At St. Pancras, R. G. 
Morgan, esq. late of 9th Regt. of Foot, to 
Louisa, only dau. of Edward Fitzball, esq. of 
Southampton pl.— At Woolwich, John Ed- 
wards, esq. of Great Somerford, Wilts, to 
Annie, youngest dau. of the late R. Jones, D.D. 
Vicar of Bedfont, Middlesex.——At Upper 
Deal, Julius Brockman Backhouse, C.B. eighth 
son of the late Rev. J. B. Backhouse, to Har- 
riet, third dau. of Lieut. Wm. Batt, R.N. 

2. AtAlbury, Surrey, Francis James Bamp- 


Spide, esq. 49th Regt. to Catherine, only dau of 
om 


- Thompson, esq. M.D. late_of the Royal Art. 
4. At Edinburgh, Bryan Thornhill, esq. 
Queen’s Bays, son of George Thornhill, esq. 
M.P. of Diddington, Hunts, to Sophia-Brad- 
ford, dau. of the late J. Edgecumbe Tuke, esq. 
of Dawlish.——At Ashbourne, Derb. Sir Geo. 
Gervis, Bart. of Hinton Admiral, Hants, to 
Fanny, _—_ est surviving dau. of the late 
Christopher Harland, esq.——At Islington, 
A. M. Bidgood, esq. of Kilburn, and Vigo st. 
to Ann, relict of Sir James Williams, late of 
* The Gothic,’”’ Kentish Town.— At Brecon, 
Edward Middleton Evans, esq. of Liwynbaried, 
High Sheriff of Radnorshire, to Mary, fifth 
dau. of the late Henry Lucas, M.D. of Brecon. 
——At Bermuda, George Hewish Adams, esq. 
of H.M. 20th Regt. to Catherine, youngest dau. 
of the late Francis J. Jones, me 

5. AtCheltenham, William Gardner, son of 
the late George Gardner, esq. of Pendleton 
Priory, Lanc. to Louisa, youngest dau. of Edw. 
Armitage, esq.—At Kingsnorth, the Rev. 
Jackson Delmar, Rector of Swalecliffe, to 
Patty-Baldock, fifth dau. of the late James 
Goodwin, esq. of Colewood, Herne.——At Gib- 
raltar, Lieut. Charles Wilson Randolph, 34th 

t. son of the Rev. J. H. Randolph, Rector 
of Sanderstead, Surrey, to Caroline-Mary-Vic- 
toria, eldest dau. of his Excellency Major-Gen. 
Sir Robert Gardiner, K.C.B. and K.C.H. Go- 
vernor of Gibraltar. 

6. At St. Mary’s Bryanston ~~ Thomas 
prrightes . of theGrange, Chalfont St. Peter’s, 
Bucks, to Sophia, widow of Henry Lay, esq. 
of Wangford, Suffolk.— At Longdon, Staff. 
Richard Dyott, esq. of Freeford, near Lich- 
field, to Ellen-Catherine, only dau. of Charles 
Smith Forster, esq. of Lysways hall.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. R. W. Thacke- 
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vay, Rector of Hunsdon, Herts, only son of 
the late Rev. Richard Thackeray, of Hadley, 
Herts, and Bowdham, Norfolk, to Ann, dau. 
of the late William Grasett, esq. of Oxendon 
house, Sevenoaks. — At Godstone, Surrey, 
Henry Howard, esq. of Greystoke castle, to 
Charlotte-Caroline-Georgiana, eldest dau. of 
Henry Lawes Long, esq.——At South Hack- 
ney, Thomas M. Parrott, esq. of Billericay, to 
Ann-Campbell, youngest dau. of Denzil Ede, 
esq. also of Billericay.——At Leicester, the 
Rev. John Nassau Simpkinson, M.A. one of 
the Assistant Masters of Harrow, and eldest 
son of Sir F. Simpkinson, Q.C. to Sarah-Doro- 
thea, dau. of the late Rev. E. T. Vaughan, 
M.A. Vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester.—At 
Hillington, Norfolk, Capt. Robert G ry 
Wale, 33d Regt. son of the late Gen. Sir , 
Wale, K.C.B. to Fanny-Ann, only dau. of the 
late Sir Edward West, Chief Justice of Bom- 
bay, and niece of Sir W. Browne Ffolkes, Bart. 
——At Dunnington, near York, George Pear- 
son Wilkinson, esq. eldest son of George Hut- 
ton Wilkinson, esq. of Harperley park, Dur- 
ham, to Frances-Vernon, only child of the late 
William Mills, esq. of Elm park, 

8. At Berry Pomeroy, Devon, Wm. Craw- 
ford Stow, esq. of Camberwell, Surrey, to 
Hermina-Georgiana, eldest dau. of J. G. Wal- 
ler, esq. late of Thurlow lodge, Norwood. 

1l. At St. Pancras, Arthur William Watson 
Smith, esq. of Chertsey, to Jane-Mary, eldest 
dau, of the late W. B. E. G. Crawfurd, esq. of 
Paxhill park.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
Capt. Geo. Collingwood Dickson, 23rd Madras 
Light Inf. son of the late Adm. Sir A. C. Dick- 
son, Bart. to Henrietta-Emma, eldest dau. of 
W. H. Frampton, esq. of Hall house, Frome. 
——At Scarborough, the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 
Incumbent of Danby, and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Viscount Downe, to Jane-Hill, eldest 
dau. of John Hill Coulson, esq. of Scarborough. 
——At Wisbeach, Frederick Schultz, esq. of 
Staple inn, London, only son of Capt. G. A. 
Schultz, R.N. to Elizabeth-Mary-Nicholls, only 
dau. of Henry W. Ward, esq. Mayor.——At 
Cork, Lieut.-Col. Joseph Ellison Portlock, R.E. 
to Fanny, fourth dau. of Major-Gen. Charles 
Turner, K.H. commanding Cork District. —— 
At Little Portland st. London, Abraham Cham- 
pion, esq. of Bristol, to Marianne-Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the Rev. Geo. Kenrick, of Regent 
square.——At Cheltenham, William-Travers- 
Forbes, son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Alex. C. 
Jackson, Lieut. R.N. to Mary-Susannah, eldest 
dau. of E. C. Bacon, esq. Comm. 
Arthur Lloyd Davies Lloyd, esq. of the Inner 
Temple. and of rg rdiganshire, 
to Adelaide, dau. of John Lacey, esq. of Villa 
Formosa, Kent. 

12. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Edward Roche 
Power, esq. to Anne-Agnes, third dan. of the 
Rev. H. T. Oxenham, M.A. 

13. At Bishopstowe, Charles Belcher, esq. 
of Caversham, Oxon, to Mary, second dau. of 
the late James William Pusey, of Bishopstowe, 
house, Wilts.——At Brockhall, co. Northamp- 
ton, John Edmonstone Monckton, esq. 2d 
Madras Light Cavalry, to Julia, second dau. 
of Col. Thornton, C.B. formerly of H.M. 40th 
Regt.—At Padiham, Thomas-Milville, eldest 
son of the Rev. T. Raven, of St. Leonard’s, 
Hastings, and formerly of Preston, Lancashire, 
to Eliza, only dau. of the late C. Whitaker, 
esq. of Symonstone hall.—— At St. Marylebone, 
John Hackett, esq. 77th Regt. to Harriet-Tay- 
ler, second dau. of late Maj. Watkins, Bengal 
Artillery. 

Jan. 10. Charles Henry Tottenham, esq. 
50th Queen’s Own, to Marian-Sarah-Bransby, 
Ha aa. of Rev. Rede Rede, of Ashmans, 

uffolk. 








Tae Eart or CARNARVON. 

Dec. 10. At Pusey, Berkshire, the seat 
of his brother-in-law Mr. Pusey, the 
member for that county, in his 50th year, 
the Right Hon. Henry John George 
Herbert, third Earl of Carnarvon (1793) 
and Baron Porchester, of High Clere, co. 
Southampton (1783). 

This highly accomplished nobleman was 
born in Grosvenor-square, on the 8th 
June, 1800, and was the elder son of 
Henry-George the second Earl of Car- 
narvon, by Elizabeth-Kitty, daughter and 
heir of Colonel John Dyke-Acland, of 
Killerton, co. Devon, (eldest son of Sir 
Thomas Acland, Bart. by Lady Harriet 
Fox-Strangways, daughter of the first Earl 
of Ilchester). He was educated at Eton 
and at Christ Church, Oxford ; and the 
honorary degree of M.A. was conferred 
upon him in 182-. Soon after he came 
of age (1822), he made an extensive tour 
on the Continent, in company with Mr. 
Pusey, devoting more than ordinary time 
and attention to the Spanish Peninsula, 
which appears to have had a marked at- 
traction for him in early youth ; for dur- 
ing his absence Don Pedro, a play written 
by him, and founded on the story of Don 
Pedro the Cruel, was acted at Drury-lane 
Theatre, the principal character being un- 
dertaken by Mr. Macready. In 1827 
Lord Carnarvon published “The Moor,”’ 
a poem, with elaborate notes, manifesting 
a minute acquaintance with Spanish and 
Moorish history. This publication marked 
him at once as a man of taste, cultivation, 
and accomplishment. In the course of 
the same year he again visited Portugal 
‘ and parts of Spain. The result of his ob- 

servations and researches were given to 
the public in 1836, in a work entitled 
‘Portugal and Gallicia; the Social and 
Political State of the Basque Provinces, 
and Remarks on recent Events in Spain.’’ 
Having taken an active interest in favour 
of Don Carlos, he fell into the hands of 
the opposite party, with whom he re- 
mained for some time a prisoner. 

In 1831 he took his seat as member for 
Wootton Basset in the House of Commons, 
where his career was brief but brilliant. 
Amongst his speeches delivered in that 
assembly was one against the Reform Bill, 
so impressive and efficient that Sir Robert 
Peel said he should be perfectly contented 
to rest the whole cause at issue upon the 
arguments it contained; and the cheers 
which this opinion elicited from both 
sides of the House left no doubt that men 
of all parties shared the sentiments en- 
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tertained towards Lord Porchester by the 
great Conservative leader. Unfortunately 
for his fame as a public man, Lord 
Porchester did not retain a seat in the 
House of Commons long enough to esta- 
blish a durable reputation in that branch 
of the Legislature. His Lordship’s father 
died on the 16th of April, 1833. 

In the House of Peers, the Earl of 
Carnarvon took an active part in the dis- 
cussions on the Municipal Reform Act, 
and he divided their Lordships, as he had 
done the House of Commons, on the 
question of Parliamentary Reform. His 
labours were, however, interrupted by 
almost constant ill-health, and by frequent 
visits to the Continent, as well as by the 
manifold duties which devolve on a great 
landed proprietor. Another object which 
much occupied his attention was the restora- 
tion of the old family seat, Highclere Castle, 
a work commenced in the year 1841, and 
hardly yet finished. This was certainly 
the indulgence of rather an expensive 
taste, but the undertaking has, from its 
commencement, been regarded with much 
interest by architects and lovers of art. 
His lordship was likewise a successful 
cultivator on a great scale of the more 
curious and beautiful American plants, of 
which his gardens contain many of the 
finest specimens that have ever been im- 
ported to England. In all respects he 
was, as an Earl should be, a country 
gentleman upon a great scale. 

As a large landed proprietor he seemed 
sufficiently jealous of his rights, and in 
the year 1844 his vindication of them 
gave rise to one of the most curious 
actions to be found in the legal history, at 
all events, of the present century. It was 
brought to establish the privilege called 
‘* free warren.’’ This privilege was intro- 
duced by our Norman rulers for the pro- 
tection of game, and it was one which 
gave the grantee a sole and exclusive 
right of killing such game, so far as his 
warren extended, provided he prevented 
others from killing it. Lord Carnarvon 
claimed free warren over the manors of 
Highclere and Burghclere ; the action 
was brought against Mr. Villebois, a copy- 
holder, in Burghclere, for shooting game 
on his own copyhold ; and it was one of 
the most extraordinary features of the case 
that a grant of the time of Henry III. was 
not deemed sufficiently ancient ; but that, 
from amongst the muniments of the family, 
Mr. Parker, his lordship’s solicitor, found 
it necessary to produce evidence of a still 
earlier date for the purpose of showing 
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that the right of free warren passed to 
Lord Carnarvon by ancient prescription, 
or usage, antecedent to the time of Richard 
I. It is not unworthy of notice that a 
decision in favour of such a privilege 
would probably have occasioned some 
discontent in any county, if the successful 
suitor had been a man less popular than 
Lord Carnarvon, but its effect was di- 
rectly the contrary, for intelligence of the 
event was received amongst his neighbours 
and tenantry with various manifestations 
of pleasure, perhaps of triumph, and it 
may, without the least exaggeration, be 
stated that very few even among the most 
popular members of the Upper House 
will close their lives amidst feelings of 
more general regret than those which 
attend the death of Lord Carnarvon. 

In private life the Earl of Carnarvon 
was singularly kind, amiable, gentle and 
unassuming. 

He married, at Aldingbourne, Sussex, 
on the 4th Aug. 1830, Henrietta-Anne, 
eldest daughter of the late Lord Henry 
Molyneux Howard, and niece to Bernard- 
Edward 15th Duke of Norfolk, K.G.; and 
by that lady, who survives him, he has 
left, issue three sons and two daughters. 
The eldest child, Henry-Howard-Moly- 
neux, now Earl of Carnarvon, was born on 
the 24th June, 1831. 





Apmrrat Lorp CoLviLLe. 

Dec. 22. In Portland-place, in his 82nd 

ear, the Right Hon. John Colville, tenth 

Lord Colville of Culross (in the peerage of 

Scotland, 1609,) a Representative Peer for 

Scotland, Admiral of the White, and an 

extra Lord of the Bedchamber to H.R.H. 
Prince Albert. 

He was born March 15, 1768, the fourth 
but eldest surviving son of John the 
ninth Lord; and his mother’s maiden 
name was Webber. His father’s eldest 
and second sons died in infancy; but the 
third was also in the Navy, and died when 
a Lieutenant in 1786. 

He entered the Navy Dec. 12, 1775, as 
Captain’s servant, on board the Isis 56, 
in which ship, the Stirling Castle 64, and 
Lennox 50, he served until appointed, in 
June 1781, midshipman of the Conqueror 
74, which was one of Sir George Rodney's 
fleet in his victory over the Comte de 
Grasse, April 12,1782. Returning home 
from the West Indies in 1783, Mr. Col- 
ville does not appear to have been again 
afloat until July 19, 1793, when he was 
promoted into the Santa Margaretta 36, 
in which he assisted as first Lieutenant at 
the capture, in 1794, of the French West 
India Islands, and the apparent destruc- 
tion near the Penmarks of the French 36- 
gun frigate Voluntaire, and corvettes Es- 
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pion and Alert. After further service on 
oard the Glory and Impregnable 98’s, 
flag-ships in the Channel, he obtained 
command, Aug. 28, 1795, of the Star sloop, 
employed chiefly on the home station, 
where he took a privateer, Le Coup d’ Essai, 
of 2 guns and 28 men; and on Dec. 6, 
1796, was advanced to post rank. His 
next appointments were March 16, 1799, 
to the Penelope 36, in which he served as 
senior officer at the ensuing blockade of 
Havre; Aug. 15, 1800, to the Ambuscade 
36, which frigate was sent soon afterwards 
with convoy to the West Indies; in 1803 
to the command of the Sea Fencibles on 
the: coast of Cumberland; Oct. 13, 1804, 
to the Romney 50, which ship, owing to 
the ignorance of her pilots, was wrecked 
in the Texel, Nov. 19 following; in 1805 
again to the Sea Fencibles at Margate ; 
March 23, 1807, to the Hercule 74, in 
which he attended the expedition against 
Copenhagen, and in 1808 accompanied 
home from Lisbon the surrendered Rus- 
sian fleet ; in Sept. 1811, after three years 
of half-pay, he was appointed to the Queen 
74. Previously to paying off this ship, 
Sept. 21, 1814, Lord Colville, after serving 
for some time on the home station, pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies, whence he 
escorted to England a fleet of 370 sail of 
merchantmen, the last convoy of the war. 
He attained the rank of Rear-Admiral Aug. 
12, 1819, was Commander-in-chief on the 
Cork station, with his flag in the Semi- 
ramis frigate, from Nov. 10, 1821, until 
April, 1825; became Vice-Admiral July 
1 1830, and a full Admiral November 23, 

41. 

On all occasions Lord Colville was re- 
markable for the energy with which he 
sought every enterprise which could tend 
to promote the glory of the British flag. 
But in the naval profession the opportu- 
nities of distinction occur so capriciously 
as often to refuse to the most zealous and 
best officers that which chance and good 
fortune so largely award to the efforts of 
others, and it was Lord Colville’s misfor- 
tune more than once to experience this 
mortifying truth. 

Lord Colville succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his father, March 8, 1811. 
He was elected a Representative Peer for 
Scotland in 1818, and had continued to 
hold that position during ten successive 
Parliaments. 

In private life, and especially in the 
circle of his naval friends, no man was 
ever more respected or more beloved. His 
frank unostentatious manners, and cheer- 
ful affability, his generous friendship to 
those most needing it, his hospitality, and, 
best of all, his unparading piety, were 
amongst the endearing qualities which will 
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make his memory ever precious to those 
who knew him. 

His Lordship was twice married; firstly, 
Oct. 14, 1790, to Elizabeth daughter of 
Francis Ford, esq. of the Leas, in Barba- 
dos, and sister to Sir Francis Ford, 
Bart. by whom he had an only daughter, 
who died young. Lady Colville died Aug. 
19, 1839; and his Lordship married se- 
condly, Oct. 15, 1841, the Hon. Anne 
Law, fourth daughter of Edward first Lord 
Ellenborough ; which lady survives him, 
without issue. j 

The peerage devolves on his nephew, 
Capt. Charles John Colville, late of the 
11th Hussars, elder son of the late General 
the Hon. Sir Charles Colville, G.C.B. and 
G.C.H, His Lordship was born in 1818, 
and is at present unmarried. 





Lorp ALVANLEY. 

Nov. 9. Aged 60, the Right Hon. 
William Arden, second Lord Alvanley, of 
Alvanley, co. Chester (1801). 

His Lordship was born on the 20th Feb. 
1789, the second but eldest surviving son 
of Richard first Lord Alvanley, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, by 
Anne- Dorothea, eldest daughter of Richard 
Wilbraham- Bootle, esq. and sister to Lord 
Skelmersdale. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, Feb. 20, 1789, and 
took his seat in the House of Lords on 
attaining his majority in 1810. He was 
for some time in the Coldstream Guards, 
and attained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel 
previously to his retirement from the ser- 
vice. 

Lord Alvanley has died unmarried, and 
is succeeded by his only surviving brother, 
the Hon. Richard Pepper Arden, who 
married in 1831 Lady Arabella Vane, 
sister to the present Duke of Cleveland, 
but has no issue. 





Ricut Rev. Bisnop CoLeRIDGE. 

Dec. 21. At his seat, Salston, Ottery St. 
Mary, co. Devon, aged 60, the Right Rev. 
William Hart Coleridge, D.D. Warden 
of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury ; 
and formerly Bishop of Barbados and the 
Leeward Islands. 

Bishop Coleridge was the only son of 
Luke Herman Coleridge, esq. of Thor- 
verton, Devonshire, by the third daughter 
of Richard Hart, esq. of Exeter. He lost 
his father during his infancy, and received 
his education under the charge of his 
uncle the Rev. George Coleridge, who 
was master of the grammar-school of 
Ottery St. Mary. From his care he passed 
to Christ Church, Oxford, where he en- 
tered as a Commoner under Cyril Jackson, 
and had for his tutors the present Dean, 
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and Mr, Lloyd, afterwards the Bishop of 
Oxford. He attracted their attention by 
great regularity of conduct, earnest appli- 
cation, and sweetness of manners; at his 
examination he was placed in both first 
classes, and was rewarded by being made 
Dean’s Student. After some little time 
he was commencing service in the college 
as a tutor, but was withdrawn from this 
by the offer of a private tutorship in the 
Hope family. This, however, he soon 
quitted, to engage in the duties of the pro- 
fession which he had in his earliest years 
devoted himself to, as one of the curates 
of St. Andrew’s Holborn. Nothing could 
exceed the zeal with which he performed 
the duties of this laborious office, and he 
continued in it till the death of his Rector, 
the Rev. Mr. Clare ; a little after a vacancy 
occurring in the secretaryship of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
he was appointed to that post, and was 
preacher of the National Society’s chapel 
in Ely Place, 

In 1824, when in his thirty-fifth year, 
he was consecrated Bishop of Barbados. 
He filled the duties of that sacred charge 
with great zeal and assiduity for sixteen 
years, and resigned it in 1841, on account 
of the failure of his health. Upon his 
resignation the diocese was divided, and 
the three archdeaconries of Barbados, 
Antigua, and Guiana, were erected into 
separate sees. 

Upon the establishment of St. Augus- 
tine’s College, at Canterbury, in 184-, 
he was induced by the late Primate to 
take the charge of that important mis- 
sionary school, to the conduct of which 
he devoted himself with great energy. 
Having left the college for the Christmas 
vacation, he arrived on Thursday, the 
20th December, at his residence near 
Ottery St. Mary, apparently in rer 
health. Early in the afternoon of Friday, 
he went out to walk in his grounds, when 
he was suddenly taken ill; he was at once 
assisted into the house, where he expired 
a few moments after, with three deep 
sighs, before medical help could be pro- 
cured. 

Bishop Coleridge married in 1825 the 
eldest daughter of the Very Rev. Thomas 
Rennell, D.D. Dean of Winchester and 
Master of the Temple, and granddaughter 
of the celebrated Sir William Blackstone, 
He has left that lady his widow, with two 
children, a son and a daughter. 





Hon. anv Rev. Sin H, Leste, Barr. 

Dec. 9. At Juniper Hill, Surrey, aged 
66, the Hon. and Rev. Sir Henry ie, 
the third Baronet (1784), M.A., Preben- 
dary of Exeter, Rector of Sheephall, Hert- 
fordshire, and of Wetherden, Suffolk, and 
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one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordi- 
nary. 

He was born Sept. 21, 1783, the younger 
son of Sir Lucas Pepys, M.D. the first 
Baronet, by the Right Hon. Jane-Eliza- 
beth Countess of Rothes; and as the son 


of a Scotish peeress he bore the surname 


of his mother. He was a member of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where the ho- 
norary degree of M.A. was conferred upon 
him in 1803. He was appointed Chaplain 
to King George the Third in 1809, and he 
received both his livings from the Lord 
Chancellor and a prebendal stall at Exeter 
in the same year. 

He succeeded to the title of Baronet on 
the death of his elder brother, the Hon. 
Sir Charles Leslie, on the 4th Feb. 1833. 

Sir Henry married on the 15th Feb. 
1816, Elizabeth-Jane, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. James Oakes, Rector of Tos- 
tock, Suffolk : this lady died without issue 
on the 12th Dec. in the same year, and 
Sir Henry remained a widower. The 
Baronetcy has consequently become ex- 
tinct. By the decease of Sir Henry Leslie 
it is understood that funded property to 
the amount of 80,000/. will become avail- 
able for the benefit of the early mortgagees 
of the Devon estate. 





Srr CHar.es Forses, Barr. 

Nov. 20. In Fitzroy square, in his 
76th year, Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. of 
Newe and Edinglassie, co. Aberdeen, a 
Deputy Lieutenant for that county. 

Sir Charles Forbes was the son of the 
Rev. George Forbes of Lochell, by the 
only dau. of Gordon Stewart, esq. of 
Innerourie. As the descendant of William 
Forbes of Dauch, the grandson of Sir 
Alexander Forbes of Kinaldie and Pitsligo, 
he was in 1833 served heir-muale in general 
to Alexander third Lord Forbes of 
Pitsligo, father of Alexander Lord Forbes, 
attainted in 1745. 

Sir Charles had been for more than 
forty years head of the first mercantile and 
financial house in India, that of Forbes 
and Co. of Bombay, and his name stood 
in the highest repute in the commercial 
world for ability, foresight, and rectitude 
of character. He was returned to Par- 
liament in 1812 for the borough of Bever- 
ley, and during five Parliaments, from 
1818 to 1832, he sat for Malmesbury. 
As a member of the House of Commons 
he enjoyed the respect and esteem of men 
of all parties, for his love of justice, his 
kindly feeling towards the suffering or 
oppressed, and for the plain, straightfor- 
ward honesty with which his opinions were 
expressed and his votes were invariably 
given. A Tory in the strictest sense of 


the _—" he never allowed his political 
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creed to cloud his fine judgment and keen 
sense of right and wrong, and his manly 
spirit was readily engaged in favour of the 
poor, weak, or persecuted. Connected 
from early youth with India, and devoted 
to the welfare of its people, from principle 
as well as from feeling, every faculty of 
his nature was enlisted in behalf of a 
country where he had spent the happiest 
years of his life, and in which a large 
portion of his noble fortune had been most 
honourably acquired. In Parliament, and 
in the Proprietors’ Court of the East 
India Company, his advocacy of * justice 
for India,’’ was ardent, untiring, uncom- 
promising, and regardless of all personal 
considerations but the rights of the people 
of his adoption. It was in a great manner 
attributed to his exertions that they ob- 
tained the civil rights of sitting as jury- 
men and acting as justices of the peace ; 
and at a period when natives were held 
less entitled than they now are to the 
courtesies of European society, his con- 
descending kindness and friendly treat- 
ment on all occasions of personal inter- 
course conduced much to attach them to 
European character and customs, and 
paved the way for many social advantages 
which they now enjoy: and well they 
appreciated such devoted attachment. 
From one end of Hindostan to the other 
—by the Parsee, the Hindoo, the Moslem, 
by men of all creeds and ranks—his name 
was beloved, and his character deeply 
reverenced. On retiring from India, he 
was presented by the natives with a mag- 
nificent service of plate, and twenty-seven 
years after his departure from Bombay a 
large sum of money (about £9,000) was 
subscribed for the erection of a statue to 
their friend and benefactor—the first in- 
stance on record of the people of India 
raising a statue to any one unconnected 
with the civil or military service of the 
country. The chisel of Chantrey has 
admirably represented the commanding 
form, lofty bearing, and massive, bene- 
volent features of the deceased, and this 
record of gratitude, at whose feet votive 
offerings of flowers are presented by the 
natives, now stands in the town-hall of 
Bombay, between the statue of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone and that of Sir John 
Malcolm. He was created a Baronet by 
patent dated Nov. 4, 1823. 

It was in his private charities that the 
character of Sir Charles Forbes was pe- 
culiarly manifested ; their extent through- 
out a long life was probably unparalleled ; 
they were distributed without reference to 
any other consideration than the necessi- 
ties of the recipients, and in a manner 
best calculated to soothe and cheer the 
unfortunate. The afflicted never solicited 
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Sir Charles Forbes in vain; the appeals 
made to him might be those of simulated 
distress, but he frequently observed he 
would rather be deceived any number of 
times than reject the claims of one real 
sufferer. And so unostentatious was his 
charity that almost literally the right hand 
knew not what the left hand bestowed. 
The liberality of his mind was as remark- 
able as the benevolence of his heart; he 
was ever disposed to look favourably on 
the faults. of others—to extend his sym- 
pathies to those who were suffering even 
from their own errors—to respect and 
esteem goodness in others, and to think 
most humbly of himself. 

He married, Feb. 28, 1800, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Major John Cotgrave, of the 
Madras army, and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had issue four sons and two 
daughters. 

John Forbes, esq. the eldest son, died 
in 1840, leaving issue by Mary-Jane, 
eldest daughter of Henry Lannoy Hunter, 
esq. of Beach Hill, co. Berks, and niece 
of Alderman Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, 
Bart. a son, Charles, born in 1832, who 
has now succeeded his grandfather in the 
Baronetcy, and other children. 

The younger children of Sir Charles 
Forbes are, 2. Capt. Charles Forbes, late 
of the 17th Lancers, who married in 1830 
Caroline, second daughter of George 
Battye, of Campden Hill, esq. ; 3. George 
Forbes, esq. merchant in London, who 
married, in 1843, Johanna-Agnes, dau. of 
John Hopton Forbes, esq. of Westwood, 
Southampton; 4. Katharine-Stewart ; 5. 
James-Stewart ; and 6. Elizabeth. 





Sir Cuarites DALRYMPLE. 

Dec. 1. At Maidstone, Sir Charles 
Dalrymple, Commissary General. 

This gallant officer was the son of the 
late General William Toombes Dalrymple, 
and took an active part in the duties of 
his department during the late war, first 
with the expedition to the Helder, in the 
year 1799; he served in Germany in 1800 
and 1801, and on his return was advanced 
to the rank of Deputy-Commissary-Gene- 
ral, and proceeded to Madeira. At the 
breaking out of the war in 1803, he served 
in England to the year 1808, when he ac- 
companied an expedition under Sir John 
Sherbrooke to Cadiz, and afterwards joined 
the army in Portugal, in which country, 
and in Spain and in France, he served 
until the end of the war. He was appointed 
Commissary-General in 1812, and received 
the honour of knighthood in 1814 from 
the Prince Regent as a reward for his ser- 
vices. The duties which fell to his lot in 
the Peninsula war were of an active and 
confidential nature, during which he co- 
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operated with the late Sir Robert Kennedy, 
who had the chief charge of the commis- 
sariat department. Sir C. Dalrymple re- 
ceived the medal for his services at Tala- 
vera, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and 
Toulouse. He has left issue four sons and 
one daughter. 





Sir M. I. Brunet. 

Dec. 12. In St. James’s Park, aged 
80, Sir Mare Isambart Brunel, Knight, 
Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur, Vice- 
President of the Royal Society, and of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, a Cor- 
responding Member of the Institute of 
France, &c. &c. 

Sir M. I. Brunel was a native of Hacque- 
ville, in Normandy, where his family has 
for many centuries held the estate on 
which he was born. He was educated for 
the church, at the seminary of St. Nicain, 
at Rouen; but he soon evinced so strong 
a predilection for the physical sciencies, 
and so great a genius for mathematics, 
that the superiors of the establishment 
recommended that he should be educated 
for some other profession. His father 
therefore determined that he should adopt 
the naval service, in which he thought his 
son’s proficiency in mathematics might lay 
the foundation of his advancement. He 
accordingly entered the French navy, 
being indebted for his appointment to the 
Mareschal de Castries, then Minister of 
Marine. On one occasion he surprised 
his captain by producing a sextant and 
quadrant of his own construction, and 
which he used for making observations, 
He made several voyages to the West 
Indies, and returned home in 1792, at the 
time the French Revolution was at its 
height. As Mr. Brunel entertained Royal- 
ist opinions, which he was not very careful 
to suppress, his life was more than once 
in danger, and he was, like many others, 
forced to seek safety in flight. He emi- 
grated to the United States, where neces- 
sity as much as inclination led him to adopt 
the profession of a civil engineer. He was 
first engaged to survey a large tract of 
land near Lake Erie. He was also em- 
ployed in building the Bowery Theatre, in 
New York, which not many years ago was 
burnt down. He furnished plans for 
canals, and for various machines con- 
nected with a cannon foundry then being 
established in the state of New York. 
About the year 1799 he had matured his 
plans for making ship blocks by machinery, 
and determined upon visiting England to 
offer his plans for this purpose to the 
British government. After much oppo- 
sition to his plans, for a very powerful 
interest was arrayed against him, not 
lessened in that 4 by his being a 
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Frenchman, he was employed to execute 
them in Portsmouth dockyard. To per- 
fect his designs and to erect the machinery 
was the arduous labour of many years. 
With a true discrimination he selected Mr. 
Henry Maudslay to assist in the execution 
of the work, and thus, possibly, was laid 
the foundation of one of the most ex- 
tensive engineering establishments in the 
kingdom. The block machinery was 
finished in the year 1806, and has con- 
tinued ever since in full operation, sup- 
plying our fleet with blocks of a very 
superior description to those previously 
in use, and at a large annual saving to 
the public. It was estimated at the time 
that the saving, in the first year, amounted 
to 24,000/.; and about two-thirds. of 
that sum were awarded to Mr. Brunel. 
Even after the lapse of forty years, not- 
withstanding the marvellously rapid strides 
we have made in the improvement and 
construction of machines of all kinds, 
this machinery remains as effective as it 
was when first erected, and is unaltered. A 
few years afterwards he was employed by 
Government to erect saw-mills, upona new 
principle, in the dockyards of Chatham 
and Woolwich. Several other inventions 
were the offspring of his singularly fertile 
mind about this time—the circular saw, 
for cutting veneers of valuable woods, and 
the beautiful little machine for winding 
cotton thread into balls, which greatly ex- 
tended its consumption. About two years 
before the termination of the war Mr. 
Brunel, under the countenance of the 
Duke of York, invented a machine for 
making shoes for the army by machinery, 
the value and cheapness of which were 
fully appreciated, and they were exten- 
sively used ; but, the peace of 1815 less- 
ening the demand, the machinery was 
ultimately laid aside. Steam navigation 
also at that time attracted his attention. 
He was engaged in building of one of the 
first Ramsgate steam-boats, and, we be- 
lieve, introduced the principle of the 
double engine for the purpose. He also 
induced the Admiralty to allow him to 
build a vessel to try the experiment of 
towing ships out to sea, the possibility of 
which was then denied. 

The visit of the Emperor Alexander to 
this country, after the peace, led Mr. 
Brunel to submit to the Emperor a plan 
for making a tunnel under the Neva, 
where the accumulation of ice, and the 
suddenness with which it breaks up on the 
termination of winter, rendered the erec- 
tion of a bridge a work of great difficulty. 
This was the origin of his plan for a tunnel 
under the Thames, which had been twice 
before attempted without success. In 
1824, howeyer, a company was formed, 
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and supported by the Duke of Wellington, 
who took from first to last a deep interest 
in the work. The work was commenced 
in the same year. It was stopped more 
than once during its progress by the break- 
ing in of the river, and more effectually at 
last by the exhausted finances of the com- 
pany, which never extended beyond the 
command of 180,000/. At length, after 
the suspension of the work for many 
years, by a special act of parliament a 
loan was sanctioned, the Exchequer Loan 
Commissioners advanced the funds neces- 
sary for the completion of the work under 
the river, and, notwithstanding many 
weighty professional opinions were ad- 
vanced against the practicability of the 
work, from both the loose alluvial nature 
of the soil through which it had to be 
constructed, and the superincumbent flood 
of water, it was finished and opened to 
the public in 1843. In a scientific point 
of view this work will always be regarded 
as displaying the highest professional 
ability, an amount of energy and persever- 
ance rarely exceeded, and a fertility of 
invention and resources under what were 
deemed insurmountable difficulties, which 
will ever secure to Sir M. I. Brunel a high 
place amongst the engineers of this 
country. 

During Lord Melbourne’s Administra- 
tion Mr. Brunel received the honour of 
knighthood, on the recommendation of 
the late Lord Spencer, then Lord Althorp. 

He was unaffected, simple in his habits, 
and benevolent, and as ready to do a 
kind act as he was to forget an injury. 
He died after a long illness, which first 
visited him soon after the completion of 
the Tunnel. The care, anxiety, and con- 
stant strain of body and mind brought on 
a slight attack of paralysis, from which he 
never thoroughly recovered. 

He leaves a widow, Lady Brunel, one 
son, the eminent engineer, and two 
daughters, the elder married to Benjamin 
Hawes, jun. esq. M.P. the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, and the 
younger to the Rev. Mr. Harrison, the 
Vicar of New Brentford. 





Sir RicHarp Morrison. 

Oct. 31. At Dublin, aged 82, Sir Rich- 
ard Morrison, M.R.I.A. President of the 
Institute of Architects of Ireland. 

He was the son of John Morrison, 
architect, of Cork, and descended from a 
family resident for several generations at 
Middleton in that county, where they 
settled in Cromwell’s time. He was ori- 


ginally intended for the church; but ulti- 
mately was sent to Dublin, and became a 
pupil of Gandon, the well-known architect 
of the Courts of Law, the Custom House, 
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and other buildings in that city. Through 
his godfather, the Earl of Shannon, he 
obtained a Government appointment in 
the Ordnance department, but retained it 
only for a short time, in consequence of 
reductions. He soon, however, got into 
practice, and obtained a considerable 
amount of employment. Among other 
public buildings, he erected Sir P. Dunn’s 
Clinical Hospital at Dublin, the County 
Courts of Clonmel, Wexford, Naas, Car- 
low, Maryborough, Dundalk, Galway, 
Roscommon, &c, ; and, assisted by his 
second son,* William Vitruvius Morrison, 
M.R.I.A., he designed Ballyfin house in 
the Queen’s county, Kilruddery house, 
and Shelton abbey, co. Wicklow, &c. &c. 

Sir Richard was knighted in 1841, by 
Earl Fortescue, then Lord Lieutenant, on 
the occasion of his presenting an address 
from the Royal Institute of Architects of 
Ireland. 

He had been latterly employed by the 
Earl of Longford on a design for a Gothic 
mansion, and also in superintending some 
alterations for the Earl of Howth. 

He married in 1790 the second daughter 
of the Rev, William Ould, D.D. Rector of 
Philipstown, Queen’s county, and grand- 
daughter of Sir Fielding Ould, knt. M.D, 

He has left considerable property, in- 
cluding an extensive library of architectu- 
ral works. His funeral on the 7th No- 
vember was attended by the members of 
the Institute of Architects and a large 
number of friends. 





Capt. JAMeEs Coucn, R.N. 

Jan. 9. At Stoke near Devonport, very 
suddenly, Captain James Couch (1824), 
who had served 34 years on full pay, and 
had recently accepted the retirement of 
1846, and was in the receipt of Green- 
wich Hospital out-pension. 

Capt. Couch entered the navy in 1789, 
on board the Adamant, flag-ship of Sir 
R. Hughes, with whom he continued until 
1792. Subsequently he was employed in 
the Dictator 61, and Atlas 98, on the 
African coast. He then joined, for nearly 
two years, the Phaeton 38, Capt. the Hon, 
R. Stopford, in which vessel he assisted 
in taking many of the enemy’s vessels. 
Having passed his examination in 1799, 
and being further occupied in the Atlantic 
16, and Niger 32, he was confirmed a 
Lieutenant in the Woolwich, store-ship. 
For his varied and active services during 
the Egyptian campaign in 1801, Mr. 
Couch subsequently received the Turkish 





* This gentleman died at the early 
age of 44, and a memoir of him will be 
found in Weale’s Quarterly Papers on 
Architecture. 
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gold medal. Until the peace of Amiens 
he was next employed in the Tigre 80, 
after which he was employed as first 
Lieutenant, Jan. 10th, 1804, in the Con- 
queror 74, and in her accompanied Lord 
Nelson to the West Indies in quest of the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, and 
took subsequently a part in the battle 
off Cape Trafalgar. While in the Acasta 
he contributed to the capture, on the 
Home and American stations, of a large 
number of the enemy’s armed and other 
vessels — assisted in driving a squadron 
under Commodore Decatur into New 
London—and evinced much bravery in 
command of the boats on many occasions 
of hazard, particularly at the capture, 
December 25, 1812, of the Herald letter- 
of-marque, of 10 guns, on which - oc- 
casion he received a severe contusion in 
the leg from the bursting of a gun. Pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander in 1817, 
he assumed command, in 1821, of the 
Perseus, receiving-ship, off the Tower ; 
and, continuing for nine years and a half 
to discharge the duties of regulating cap- 
tain at the Port of London, raised and for- 
warded to their respective ships no fewer 
than 13,000 men. Captain Couch paid 
off the Perseus 1831, He was the inventor 
of the patent safety channels, 

Few individuals have departed from this 
life more universally lamented by the 
private circle of attached and distinguished 
naval friends than this brave and ac- 
complished officer. His vivacity of man- 
ners, his thorough knowledge of his pro- 
fession, his varied talents and sterling in- 
tegrity of character, were extensively known 
and highly appreciated. We believe that 
the Duke of Wellington showed his high 
estimate of the father’s public services by 
conferring a commission in the army upon 
his eldest son. Capt. Couch has left 
another son in the marines, and a third a 
lieutenant in Sir John Franklin’s missing 
expedition, Anxiety respecting the latter 
accelerated the death of his mother a few 
months since. 

Captain Couch was the cousin of Capt. 
Richard Couch, R.N. (only son of William 
Couch, esq. E.I.C.S. and of his wife 
Elizabeth-Honora, daughter of Philip 
Bryant, esq. of Cornwall,) who died on the 
4th December, 1806, aged 27. This gal- 
lant young man was made Commander by 
Sir Thomas Duckworth, from the Superb, 
after the action off St. Domingo. He was 
afterwards of the L’Epervier, and had 
shared in the glory of twelve brilliant 
actions, when the yellow fever terminated 
his rising fame. His sole surviving sister 
and heiress, Elizabeth Honora Couch, 
married, on the 19th August, 1806, at St. 
Andrew’s, Plymouth, Major John Bes- 
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wicke, of Pike House, near Rochdale, a 
Deputy Lieutenant and Justice of the 
Peace for the county of Lancaster, whose 
only son, John Halliwell Beswicke, esq. 
died at Pike House, on the 18th January, 
1842, aged 32 years. 





Lrevut.-Cotonet Irvine, C.B. 

Dec. 29. At Highgate, Lieut.-Colonel 
Archibald Irvine, C.B. Director of En- 
gineering and Architectural Works of the 
Admiralty. 

Up to within the last three years Colonel 
Irvine’s life was spent in the service of 
the Hon. East India Company’s En- 
gineers, in which his career was an ar- 
duous, gallant, and most distinguished 
one. He served iu many sieges and storms, 
in which he was severely wounded, and, 
we believe, personally led one or two for- 
lorn hopes. As a military engineer his 
talents were highly prized in India. He 
filled there many very important and re- 
sponsible situations, and finally wound up 
his services in that part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions by distinguishing himself as an 
engineer officer in the great battles under 
Lord Hardinge. 

In India his engineering skill and ability 
introduced him to the late Lord Auckland 
when Governor-General, who, on Colonel 
Irvine’s return to England, now about 
three years since, appointed him successor 
to the late Colonel Brandreth, R.E., as 
chief of the Admiralty engineering and ar- 
chitectural department at Somerset House. 
It is feared that the cares and anxieties 
attendant upon this office have contributed 
in no small degree to break down a con- 
stitution which, after so many years’ toil 
in India, required repose and retirement. 
The gallant deceased has left a large young 
family. 





Hewry Seymour, Esa. 

Nov. 27. At Bath, aged 73, Henry 
Seymour, esq. of Northbrook, Devonshire, 
Knoyle, Wiltshire, and Upper Grosvenor- 
street, Bath. 

He was born on the 10th Nov. 1776, 
the only son of Henry Seymour, esq. of 
Northbrook, Devon (Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to George III. and nephew to 
Edward 9th Duke of Somerset), by his 
second wife, Louise de la Martelliére, 
Countess de Panthon, in Normandy. Mr. 
Seymour was a detenu in France from the 

eace of Amiens, in 1803, to the peace of 

aris, in 1814, and was one of the very 
few Englishmen exempted from close con- 
finement during that period, having ob- 
tained a permission to remain at large on 
his parole from the Emperor Napoleon. 
He returned to England without having 
lost English sympathies by a long forced 


residence abroad. In 1820 he became a 
candidate for the borough of Taunton, 
but was unsuccessful by a few votes. In 
1826 he again contested that borough, 
and was returned, but he retired in 1830, 
having during his service as a senator 
supported the Conservative party. In 
1828 he settled at Knoyle, and thenceforth 
devoted himself to the improvement of his 
estates and the active duties of a magis- 
trate. In 1835 he served as High Sheriff 
of the county. He continued, what he 
had been through life, the generous and 
steady friend of the poor and needy, and, 
labouring to fulfil the duties of an English 
gentleman and a Christian, has left this 
world sincerely respected, and deeply 
regretted. 

Mr. Seymour married, Jan. 12, 1817, 
Jane, daughter of Benjamin Hopkinson, 
esq. of Blagdon Court, co. Somerset, by 
whom he had issue Henry Danby Sey- 
mour, esq. his successor, one other son, 
and three daughters. 

On the 4th Dec. his body was consigned 
to an ancient family vault of the Wynd- 
hams and Seymours, in the beautiful 
parish church of Trew, in Somersetshire, 
attended by a small band of sincere 
mourners. 





Joun Barker, Esa. 

Oct. 5. Inhis 79th year, John Barker, 
esq. of Suedia, near Antioch, in Syria, for- 
merly his Majesty’s Consul in Aleppo, 
and afterwards Consul General in Egypt. 

Mr. Barker was appointed British Con- 
sul and Agent to the East India Com- 
pany at Aleppo in 1799, and he there 
exercised his functions and practised a 
generous hospitality to his countrymen 
and to strangers until 1826, when he was 
promoted to the post of Consul at Alex- 
andria in the place of Mr. Lee, deceased. 
On the death of Mr. Salt, Mr. Barker was 
further promoted to the post of his Ma- 
jesty’s Consul General in Egypt, and he 
remained in that country until 1834, when, 
being entitled to his retirement from pub- 
lic service, he fixed his residence in the 
beautiful valley of Suedia (ancient Seleucia 
Pieria), on the banks of the Orontes, about 
four hours’ distance from Antioch, where 
he built a commodious house and planted 
his grounds with the choicest fruit-trees 
and shrubs of Europe and Asia. 

In this retreat Mr. Barker had many 
opportunities of usefulness both to his 
own countrymen and to the natives of 
Syria. His services to Eastern travellers 
have been numberless. The celebrated 


Burckhardt, while preparing for his great 
journey in the character of a Mohammedan 
merchant pilgrim in 1809, passed two 
years in Aleppo studying the Arabic lan- 
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guages and manners of the people, and 
much of his time was spent under Mr. 
Barker’s hospitable roof, and a sincere 
friendship existed between them. So like- 
wise when at Suedia, Messrs. Irby and 
Mangles, Dr. John Lee, and others, well 
known Syrian travellers, were in their 
turns received at Mr. Barker’s house. 
He had more especially an opportunity at 
this place of forwarding the views of the 
Euphrates expedition, which landed at the 
mouth of the Orontes in 1836. The 
officers of the expedition met with a recep- 
tion at Mr. Barker’s house as cordial and 
as sincere as it was agreeable on both sides. 

Mr. Barker’s latter years were much 
occupied in the procuring from all parts 
of Asia the best kind of fruits, which he 
cultivated in his gardens at Suedia, with a 
view to prove their merits and afterwards 
transferring them to his native country, so 
as to improve upon the varieties grown 
there. His attention was especially directed 
to the peach, nectarine, and apricot. The 
famous Stanwick nectarine, declared by 
Dr. Lindley to be incomparably superior 
to anything we have, was introduced by 
him through the generous assistance of his 
grace the present Duke of Northumber- 
land. Inthis gentle and humanizing pur- 
suit Mr. Barker spared neither time nor 
expense. He was in the habit for many 
years past of sending agents into distant 
countries of the East to procure for him 
scions and trees of all such as bore the 
best fruits. 

Mr. Barker had also a summer cottage 
residence called Betias, situated at an 
elevation of three to four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and close to an 
abundant spring of water and the ruins of 
an ancient church. From this point a 
view of almost unequalled splendour was 
obtained of Antioch and its lake on the 
one side, the Mediterranean on the other, 
Mount Casius in front, and at its foot the 
valley of the Orontes, Mount St. Simon, 
and the groves of Daphne. 

The presence of an Englishman of 
a liberal and benevolent mind had a great 
influence upon the native population, who 
looked up to him and his family with 
sentiments of love and respect. This 
feeling was shared as well by the Moham- 
medan and Ansarian inhabitants of the 
country around as by the Christians. He 
was enthusiastic in the pursuit of what- 
ever he thought would benefit mankind. 
Thus, in 1848, when the cholera com- 
mitted great devastation in the north of 
Syria, a remedy was discovered by which 
many persons were cured; and Mr. Barker 
not only verified the facts by personal ob- 
servation, but spared neither pains nor 
expense to spread the knowledge of what 
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he deemed an important discovery to all 
parts of the world. 

During the campaign of the French in 
Syria, Mr. Barker availed himself of every 
opportunity of rendering good service to 
our old ally the Porte, and he received in 
testimony of his zeal a gold medal and a 
snuff-box set with diamonds, transmitted 
through his friend Sir Sydney Smith. He 
continued always to be on the best terms 
possible with the local authorities, and 
Ibraham Pasha never failed in obliging 
him in any way that lay in his power du- 
ring the whole time of his rule in Syria. 
The correspondence left behind by Mr. 
Barker is, we understand, of the most in- 
teresting character, and it is to be hoped 
that his family will favour the world with 
a publication of his memoirs, which would 
afford matter for a history of Syria since 
1799. 

Mr. Barker’s family came from Bake- 
well, in Derbyshire, where they have 
been long established. He married Miss 
Hays, at Aleppo, in 1806, who survives 
him. This lady’s mother was a Vernon, 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Vernon, a Levant 
merchant, of Aleppo, when that city was 
the grand emporium of the commerce of 
India. He was of the family of the 
Vernons, of Hilton, in Cheshire, and a 
near kinsman of Admiral Sir Edward 
Vernon, of Porto Bello celebrity. 





Epwarp Dovus.epay, Esa. 

Dec. 14. At his residence, Harrington 
Square, aged 38, Edward Doubleday, esq. 
F.L.S. and F.Z.S. 

Mr. Doubleday was the descendant of 
an old and well-known Quaker family, 
long resident at Epping, and many of 
whose members are distinguished for their 
attachment toscience. The deceased and 
his brother Henry, who survives him, first 
became known in the scientific world on 
account of the extent and beauty of their 
collections of British birds and insects. 
In 1835, Mr. Doubleday, in conjunction 
with Mr. Foster, another member of the 
Society of Friends, paid a visit to the 
United States of America, and returned 
with large collections of specimens in all 
branches of natural history, which he dis- 
tributed to the British Museum and va- 
rious local institutions. On the departure 
of the ill-fated Niger Expedition, Mr. 
Doubleday wished to accompany it as na- 
turalist, but his friends considered that he 
might be more usefully employed in this 
country, and he was appointed Assistant 
in the zoological department of the British 
Museum. His time in this institution was 
chiefly spent. in the arrangement of the 
entomological collections, more especially 
in the classification and delineation of the 
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various species of Lepidopterous insects. 
Under his persevering superintendence the 
collection of butterflies and moths in the 
British Museum has become one of the 
most complete in existence. At the time 
when he was suddenly seized with the dis- 
ease which has terminated his existence, 
he was engaged in the publication of a 
catalogue of the Diurnal Lepidoptera, as 
well as a magnificent work on the genera 
of Diurnal Lepidoptera. He has pub- 
lished numerous papers, chiefly on ento- 
mology, in the various natural history 
journals of the country. His death causes 
a blank not easily filled up: for he com- 
bined with a deep and accurate knowledge 
of the science of entomology and its lite- 
rature, extensive general knowledge, and 
had great delight and facility in commu- 
nicating what he knew. His portrait is 
just published lithographed by Mr. G. H. 
Ford, from a daguerreotype by J. W. 
Gutch, esq. 
Denis C. Moytan, Esa. 

Nov. 19. In his 56th year, Denis Creagh 
Moylan, esq. Judge of the Westmiuaster 
County Court. 

Mr. Moylan was called to the bar by 
the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 29, 
1829. He attended the Midland circuit, 
and the Leicester and Northampton ses- 


sions; but was for the greater part of 
his life a man of letters, and not more 
fortunate than many others of his fra- 
ternity. 

In 1841 he published, with a preface, 
“The Opinions of Lord Holland, as re- 
corded in the Journals of the House of 


Lords.’”’ In the same .year, a capital 
translation of the lively novel of “ Manon 
Lescaut.’’ In 1843 a pamphlet on the 
Right of Search; and soon after another 
on the Law of Registration of Voters and 
Parliamentary Elections. 

He was appointed to his office in the 
Westminster County Court on its first 
institution, and his administration was 
conducted with impartial justice, un- 
wearied patience, and a conciliating spirit. 

For some time previous to his death, 
and during a continuance of very bad 
health, he employed himself on a transla- 
tion of Machiavelli’s great (and greatly 
misinterpreted) work, with notes; to 
which it is said that no less a personage 
than Lord Brougham had promised to 
contribute a preface. 

In private life Mr. Moylan was kindly 
social, and his conversation full of matter, 
as well as pleasant anecdote and apt re- 
mark. His loss is lamented by a con- 
siderable circle of attached friends, and 
deplored by his widow and family.— 
Literary Gazette. 


D. J. Virean, Esa. B.A. 

Dec. 10. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 44, 
David Jennings Vipan, esq. B.A. 

He was the eldest son of Thomas Vipan, 
esq. of Thetford ; and was educated at the 
Grammar Schoo! of Norwich under Dr, 
Valpy, and then at Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his B.A. degree in 
1831. Afterwards, during a long resi- 
dence in Germany, his classical attain- 
ments introduced him to the notice and 
friendship of such men as the Grimms, 
Thiersch, and Miiller, as one of the first 
scholars of his day. It was the constitu- 
tional and commercial history of Greece 
and Rome that chiefly attracted him ; and 
amongst the early struggles after freedom 
and good government he endeavoured to 
seek a principle and a guide for the pre- 
sent. This love of free institutions and 
their progressivedevelopment from ancient 
times, led him, in the years .1838 and 
1839, to visit Hungary—a country which 
he always regarded as evidencing in its 
history his favourite political maxim, that 
liberty is ancient, despotism recent. Versed 
in the Magyar language, he made the con- 
stitution and laws of Hungary his peculiar 
study, and became the friend of its most 
eminent statesmen and citizens. At the 
Hungarian Parliament he was received 
under the title of ‘‘ the English deputy.’’ 
Ill-health alone compelled him to leave a 
country to which he remained most fondly 
attached, and to whose cause he devoted 
the latest energies of his life. In 1848, 
when Hungary raised the constitutional 
banner against Austria, Mr. Vipan was 
one of the first to exert his pen in her de- 
fence, and to unmask from time to time 
the ignorant or wilful perversions of a 
portion of the press. On the 27th of 
November last, he wrote to a friend and 
fellow-labourer in the same cause, for the 
last time, and on his favourite subject. 
On the 29th he sickened. Twelve days 
afterwards he died prematurely, in the 
full possession of his vigorous intellect.— 
Examiner. 


Mr. Esenezer Ex.iorr, 

Dec. 1. At Argilt Hill, near Barnsley, 
in his 69th year, Mr. Ebenezer Elliott, 
‘**the Corn-Law Rhymer.”’ 

Ebenezer Elliott was born on the 17th 
of March, 1781, at Masborough, near 
Rotherham, where his father was a com- 
mercial clerk in the iron-works, with a 
salary of 70/. a-year. Ebenezer was one 
of eight children, and, to quote his own 
words, ‘‘in childhood, boyhood, and 
youth, was remarkable for good-nature, 
as it is called, and a sensitiveness ex- 
ceeded only by his extreme dulness, and 
inability to learn anything that required 
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the least application or intellect.” When 
he scarcely knew that two and one are 
three, he was put to work in the foundry, 
on trial whether hard labour would not 
induce him to learn his ‘‘ counting,’’ as 
arithmetic is called in Yorkshire. But 
families are chequered in brains, and 
Ebenezer had a bright brother, Giles, 
which so oppressed the future poet with a 
sense of his own deficiencies, that he often 
wept bitterly. When he came dirty out 
of the foundry, and saw Giles at the 
counting-house duties, or showing his 
drawings, or reading aloud to an admir- 
ing circle, Ebenezer’s only resource was 
solitude ; he would go and fly his kite, 
and he was the best kite-maker in the 
village ; or he would saunter along the 
canal bank, swimming his ship, and he 
was a good ship-builder. His sadness in- 
creased ; he could not post books, or 
write invoices, or master a sum in single 
division ; yet, by this time, he discovered 
that he could do “ men’s work,’’ for he 
could make a frying-pan. Labour, how- 
ever, and the honour paid to his brother, 
at length led Ebenezer to make one effort 
more. He chanced to see in the hand of 
a cousin “ Sowerby’s English Botany,’’ 
and was delighted with its beautifully 
coloured plates, which, his aunt showed 
him, might be copied by holding them 
before a pane of glass. Dunce though he 
was, he found he could draw, and with 
such ease, that he almost thought he was 
a magician. He became a botanist, or, 
rather, a hunter of flowers. He did not 
remember having ever read, or liked, or 
thought of poetry, until he heard his 
brother recite that passage in Thomson’s 
“* Spring,’’ which describes the polyanthus 
and auricula. His first attempt at poetry 
was an imitation in rhyme of Thomson’s 
‘‘ Thunder-Storm,’’ in which he describes 
a certain flock of sheep running away 
after they were killed by lightning ! 
The miracle was made to fit the rhyme, 
but was criticised by the boy-poet’s cousin 
with severity never forgotten. 

Ebenezer’s next favourite author was 
Milton, who slowly gave way to Shak- 
spere. But Elliott described himself as 
altogether unimaginative, and derived all 
his literary likings from physical causes. 
There is not a good passage in his writ- 
ings which he could not trace to some real 
occurrence, to some object actually before 
his eyes, or to a passage in some other 
author. He claimed as a merit the power 
of making the thoughts of other men 
breed; and he was fond of pointing to 
four or five passages in his poems, all 
imitated from two lines in Cowper’s 
‘* Homer.’’ 


When Elliott became a poet, he grew 
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more and more ashamed of his deficiencies. 
He tried to learn French—could get his 
lesson with ease, but could not remember 
it an hour. He began Murray’s “‘ Eng- 
lish Grammar ’’ at the wrong end (the 
Key), and never reached the first page. 
He never thoroughly understood a single 
rule of grammar; yet, by thinking, he 
could detect grammatical errors. He had 
a fondness for Greek and Latin quotations, 
which he begged of others, for his pre- 
faces and notes. One of his earliest pro- 
ductions, a poem in blank verse, on the 
American Revolution, was full of this 
borrowed learning and other odd conceits : 
he sent it in manuscript to Mr. Whit- 
bread, the brewer, who returned it with a 
flourishing compliment. Elliott’s first 
publication was ‘‘ The Vernal Walk,’’ 
written in his seventeenth year. 

Elliott entered into business on his 
own account at Rotherham, but was un- 
successful. He removed to Sheffield in 
1821, at forty years of age, and there made 
his second start in life. He used to relate 
that he here began business with a bor- 
rowed 100/. with which he bought a stock 
of iron, which ‘‘ tippled right over its 
head,’’ or, in other words, he sold for 
twice as much as it cost. He was not 
unduly elated with such success, for, un- 
like his neighbours in those times of arti- 
ficial prosperity, he saw that the bubble 
must soon burst. He therefore prudently 
kept his liabilities within the narrowest 
possible compass, and this saved him from 
embarrassment, and enabled him to take 
advantage of “the turn of the market.’’ 
At one period so successful were his trans- 
actions that, as he told Mr. Howitt, ‘‘ he 
used to sit in his chair, and make his 20/. 
a-day, without ever seeing the iron he sold; 
for it came to the wharf, and was sold 
again thence, without ever coming into 
his warehouse or under his eye.’’ Still, 
this success was the result of years of 
laborious industry, of acute intelligence, 
and business habits. 

At length, however, this golden tide 
turned, and he was glad to get out of the 
business of a bar-iron merchant with part 
of his earnings, the great: panic of 1837 
having swept away some three or four 
thousands at once. His first place of 
business was in Burgess-street. Removing 
thence, when business had increased, he 
established his business in Gibraltar-street, 
Shalesmoor. Shortly after he built a 
handsome villa in the suburb of Upper 
Thorpe, whence he could behold Sheffield 
smoking at his feet. The counting-house 
where Ebenezer Elliott made fame as well 
as fortune was strangely furnished—iron 
bars jostling Ajax and Achilles,—for the 
classic poets were great favourites with 
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our rhymer, although he could enjoy them 
only through the medium of a translation. 

So6n after the publication of his ‘* Ver- 
nal Walk ’’ appeared ‘‘ Night,’’ of which 
only a portion is republished in his works, 
as the ‘‘ Legend of Wharncliffe.” It was 
severely criticised by the Monthly Review 
and the Monthly Magazine. At that time, 
however, Elliott was much cheered by 
Southey, who delighted in taking up “un- 
educated poets.’’ Next appeared a volume 
of poems, with a preface of defiance to 
the critics. It had no success; though 
Southey prophetically consoled the poet 
by writing,—‘‘ There is power in the least 
of these tales, but the higher you pitch 
your tone the better you succeed. Thirty 
years ago they would have made your re- 
putation ; thirty years hence the world 
will wonder that they did noé do so.”’ 

Elliott’s next essay was the poem of 
‘* Love,’? to which he prefixed ‘‘ The 
Giaour,’’ a vehement satire upon Lord 
Byron, who Elliott fancied had looked 
scornfully at him in adversity. The attack, 
however, did not provoke reply, which 
was the object of the assailant. 

He next appeared as the fierce opponent 
of the laws relating to the importation of 
corn, in ‘‘Corn-Law Rhymes,’’ printed 
in 182 with ‘‘ The Ranter,’’ in one vo- 
lume. In 1829 came ‘The Village Pa- 
triarch.’’ In 1830-31 Dr. Bowring first 
saw him, and introduced him to Words- 
worth and William Howitt. The Doctor 
also showed Elliott’s poems to Mr. Bulwer, 
then editor of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, wherein they were noticed in “A 
Letter to Dr. Southey, &c. &c. Poet Lau- 
reate, respecting a remarkable Poem by a 
Mechanic,’’ with commendation of their 
‘* extraordinary energy,” and ‘‘ the beauty 
and skill visible in the phraseology.’’ Fol- 
lowing up this good opinion, Elliott con- 
tributed to the New Monthly Magazine 
for Dec. 1831 a Spenserian poem, entitled 
‘¢ Byron and Napoleon; or, they Met in 
Heaven.”’ 

Elliott now collected his poems, and 
they reappeared, in three volumes, in 1833, 
1834, and 1835; and in 1840 another 
edition was printed in one volume, with 
additions, which has had a large sale. The 
favourite vehicle for the poet’s new pro- 
ductions for many years was Tait’s Maga- 
zine; and the ‘‘ Poets’ Corner’’ of the 
Sheffield and Rotherham Independent has 
often been enriched by his contributions. 

The great object of Elliott’s political 
life was the abolition of the corn laws. In 
1838 commenced the agitation of the Corn 
Law League, and also that for the Charter. 
Of the success of the latter measure Elliott 
at first had greater hopes than of the 
— principally from some influential 
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Birmingham Reformers taking part in the 
movement. In Sept. 1838 he attended a 
conference in London ; and in the same 
month he presided at a public meeting in 
Sheffield, when the Charter was brought 
forward. In the succeeding January, 
however, when the Chartists put them- 
selves in opposition at an anti-corn law 
meeting, he had to act on the defensive. 
He did not, however, completely separate 
himself from them until the events of the 
winter of 1839-40 satisfied him that the 
Chartist cause was in wrong hands. 

In 1841 Mr. Elliott retired from business, 
and from active interference in politics, to 
spend his last years at Great Houghton, 
near Barnsley, where he built a house 
upon a small estate of his own. After 
this he wrote and published little. His 
last illness was of several weeks duration. 
He was anxious that the marriage of his 
daughter with John Watkins, esq. of 
Clapham, should be solemnised during 
his life; it therefore took place on the 
17th Nov. though it had been fixed for 
Christmas day. As the newly-married 
pair passed Argilt-hill, Mr. Elliott was 
raised up in bed to see them pass the 
window, when he desired that he might be 
buried at Darfield church, where they had 
been married. His wish was fulfilled on 
the 6th of December. He has left a wife 
and five sons and two daughters. Of the 
former two conduct the steel business of 
their father, and two are clergymen of the 
Church of England. 

The writer of a memoir of Elliott in 
the Sheffield and Rotherham Independent 
(which we have chiefly followed in the 
present memoir), has been favoured with 
a letter from the venerable poet James 
Montgomery, in which he bears this testi- 
mony to Elliott’s poetic talent :—‘‘ I am 
quite willing to hazard any critical credit, 
by avowing my persuasion, that in origi- 
nality, power, and even beauty, when he 
chose to be beautiful, he might have 
measured heads beside Byron in tremen- 
dous energy, Crabbe in graphic description, 
and Coleridge in effusions of domestic 
tenderness ; while in intense sympathy 
with the poor, in whatever he deemed 
their wrongs or their sufferings, he ex- 
celled them all—and perhaps everybody 
else among contemporaries, in prose or 
verse. He was, in a transcendental sense, 
the poet of the poor, whom, if not always 
wisely, I at least dare not say, he loved 
too well. His personal character, his 
fortunes, and his genius would require, 
and they deserve, a full investigation, as 
furnishing anextraordinary study of human 
nature.”’ 

Elliott has been aptly designated the 
poet of Yorkshire; and his descriptions 
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of its heights and dales, its woods and 
streams, and ‘‘ broad towns,’’ will long 
be fondly cherished. His modesty and 
sincerity are conveyed in a preface, dated 
1835, wherein he expresses himself as 
*¢ sufficiently rewarded if my poetry has led 
one poor despairing victim of misrule from 
the ale-house to the fields; if I have been 
chosen of God to shew his desolated heart 
that, though his wrongs have been heavy 
and his fall deep, and though the spoiler 
is yet abroad, still in the green lanes of 
England the primrose is blowing, and on 
the mountain top the lonely fir is pointing 
with her many fingers to our Father in 
Heaven.” 

A portrait of the poet (which was taken 
about twenty years ago), is in the posses- 
sion of Thomas Badger, esq. of Rother- 
ham, and is engraved in the Illustrated 
London News of the 18th December. 


LIEUTENANT WaGuorn, R.N. 

Jan. 7. At Golden-square, Pentonville, 
aged 49, Lieut. Thomas Waghorn, R.N. 

This gallant officer was born at Chatham 
in the early part of the year 1800. At 
twelve years of age he was appointed a 
midshipman in Her Majesty’s navy, and 
sixteen days before he had attained seven- 
teen, he passed in navigation for Lieutenant 
—the youngest midshipman that had ever 
done so. At the end of 1817 he was paid 
off, and went third mate of a free-trader 
to Calcutta. Returning home in 1819 he 
got appointed to the Bengal marine (pilot 
service) of India, where he served) till 
1824, when he volunteered for the Arracan 
war, and received the command of the 
East India Company’s cutter Matchless, 
and a division of gun-boats, in connexion 
with that army and flotilla. He was five 
times engaged, and saw much service by 
land and by sea, and was once wounded in 
the right thigh. He returned to Calcutta 
in 1827, having received the thanks of all 
the authorities, with a constitution then 
undermined from the baneful fever of 
Arracan, where so many thousands died. 
Pestilence reduced the forces in six months 
to one-fifth of their original number ; but 
from the indomitable perseverance that 
had marked his course, Lieutenant Wag- 
horn rallied to the great project he had 
secretly at heart—namely, a steam com- 
munication between our Eastern posses- 
sions and England. He communicated his 
plan to the officials, including the then 
Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government, 
Mr. C. Lushington, now M.P. for West- 
minster, through whom he brought home 
letters from Lord Combermere, then Vice- 
President in Council, (Earl Amherst, Go- 
vernor-General, being on a tour in Upper 
India,) for the East India Company, in 
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London, as a fit and proper person to open 
steam navigation with India, vid the Cape 
of Good Hope. On his arrival in England, 
Lieut. Waghorn advocated this object in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, &c. as he had previously 
done at Madras, the Mauritius, the Cape, 
and St. Helena. But Her Majesty’s Post 
Office, at that time, was opposed to ocean 
steam navigation ; and so, unfortunately, 
were the East India Directors (except 
Mr. Loch), although Lieut. Waghorn pro- 
claimed its usefulness to all for two years. 
However, in Oct. 1829, he was called on 
by Lord Ellenborough (President of the 
India Board) and Mr. Loch (Chairman of 
the Court of Directors) to go to India 
through Egypt, with despatches for Sir 
John Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, &c. 
and to report upon the practicability of 
the Red Sea navigation for the overland 
route. On that trip he got to Alexandria 
in twenty-six days ; and so rapidly was his 
journey to Trieste accomplished (nine and 
a half days through five kingdoms) that 
an inquiry was then made by the Foreign 
Office respecting it. Lieut. Waghorn’s 
orders were to join the Enterprise, first 
steamer from England to India, at Suez, 
on the 6th Dec. 1829. Owing to an acci- 
dent she did not appear, and as he had 
important Government despatches, Lieut. 
Waghorn had no resource except to re- 
turn to England, or go on in an open 
‘boat down the Red Sea. He preferred 
the latter as a matter of duty, and sailed 
down the centre of that sea without 
chart or compass, the north star being 
his guide by night, and the sun by day. 
Suffice it to say that he arrived at Juddah, 
620 miles, in six and a half days, and 
there first learned that the Enterprise 
steamer had broken her machinery on the 
way from Bengal to Bombay, and was not 
coming. From what Lieut. Waghorn ob- 
served in this trip, he felt convinced that 
for every purpose of interest, politically, 
morally, and commercially, between Eng- 
land and the East, this was the route; 
and it were a waste of time to say with 
what ardour, perseverance, and firmness 
he worked it to completion. Lieut. Wag- 
horn received the thanks of three quarters 
of the globe—namely, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, besides numberless commenda- 
tions from mercantile communities at every 
point where eastern trade is concerned. 
Unaided (except by the assistance of the 
Bombay Steam Committee) he built the 
eight halting places on the Desert, between 
Cairo and Suez, the three hotels estab- 
lished above them, in which luxuries are 
provided and stored for the passing tra- 
veller, and rendered that hitherto waste 
the wonder of every ne When Lieut, 
2 
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Waghorn left Egypt in 1831, he had es- 
tablished English carriages, vans, and 
horses for the passengers’ conveyance 
across the Desert (instead. of camels), and 
placed small steamers from England on 
the Nile and Canal of Alexandria. The 
Overland Mails to and from India for two 
years (from 1831 to 1834) were worked 
by himself; and he summed up his labours 
by carrying letters to England from Bom- 
bay in forty-seven days, in Feb. 1834, 
without any steam from Alexandria to 
London. In 1847, Lieut. Waghorn showed 
that England possessed another way to 
India as well as the route through France, 
the gallant officer having in the winter of 
that year effected a saving of thirteen days 
in the journey vid Trieste. He, moreover, 
explored a mail route through the Papal 
States, vi4 Ancona, between England and 
India ; and another route by way of Genoa. 
Each of these routes is now open (Trieste, 
Genoa, or Ancona) for such purpose when- 
ever Government may think proper to 
order mails to and fro between England 
and India by either. 

Mr. Waghorn had returned only on 
Christmas day from Malta, where he had 
been residing a short time for the benefit 
of his health, which had been considerably 
impaired by anxiety of mind, arising 
chiefly from pecuniary engagements con- 
tracted in his prosecution of the Trieste 
experiments in 1846, and which liabilities 
the devotion of all his means and the 
sacrifice of his entire property were inade- 
quate to liquidate. He was not pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant R.N. 
until the 23d March, 1842, since which 
time he has been on half-pay. Of the 
pension lately awarded him by Govern- 
ment he lived to receive only one quarter’s 
payment, but we make no doubt that the 
same considerate feeling which originally 
prompted that grant to so eminent a public 
servant will suggest the propriety of its 
continuance to his widow. His death was 
occasioned not so much by any specific 
disorder, as by the general break-up of 
the system, though the wreck of his iron 
constitution, and his irrepressible energy, 
offered so great a resistance to the inroads 
of debility that it was thought to the last 
he would rally, and his dissolution was 
attended with great pain and suffering. 

His body was interred at Snodland, 
near Rochester. 


Tue Rev. Witi1am Hassa.t. 
Dec. 20. At Dewchurch Vicarage, 
Herefordshire, aged 61, the Rev. William 
Hassall, M.A. sixteen years Vicar of that 
parish, who, though strictly ‘‘a private 
man,’’ as Cowper expresses it, “ has left a 
name deserving general honour.’’ He was 
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born in Pembrokeshire, of respectable 
parentage, and received part of his school 
education at Westminster, towards the 
close of Dean Vincent’s mastership. There 
he imbibed those elements of sound and 
accurate scholarship, of which in later days 
the fruits were very observable by those 
best qualified to judge among his com- 
panions and friends; and it may be 
mentioned incidentally, as evidence both 
of his disposition and of his strong im- 
pressions of esteem and veneration for his 
early instructor, that having undertaken 
to oblige a friend, not many years since, 
by delivering a lecture before a local lite- 
rary-institution, he chose for a foundation 
the Periplus of his old master ; his ex- 
tensive and correct historical and geo- 
graphical knowledge enabling him to in- 
vest with sufficient interest a subject not 
obviously attractive to an ordinary pro- 
vincial auditory. 

Not having been originally designed for 
the church, Mr. Hassall did not complete 
his full term at Westminster ; but on his 
true bias becoming more apparent, his 
first destination was changed, and in 1804 
he was entered at the University of Ox- 
ford, as a Commoner of Brasenose. There 
he graduated as B.A. in Michaelmas term, 
1808, his name appearing, with great 
credit, in the second class of Litere 
humaniores, and there he jformed many 
valuable friendships which have been 
severed only by his own death, or the still 
earlier deaths of others for whom he had 
himself survived to sorrow. Soon after 
leaving college (where he proceeded M.A. 
in October 1811) Mr. Hassall was ad- 
mitted into holy orders by the then Bishop 
of St. David’s, Dr. Burgess, as curate of 
Penally, near Tenby; but nearly the 
whole of his subsequent ministry, after 
the expiration of his service there, was 
exercised within the diocese and county of 
Hereford. In each successive station 
where his lot was cast (for he remained a 
curate more than twenty years) his quali- 
fications, natural and acquired, soon won 
for him a valuable and increasing influence 
within his sphere of action, where his 
abilities were readily perceived and felt to 
be above the common level. For, with 
sound sense, a clear judgment, and social 
powers of no mean brilliancy—all uni- 
formly under the control of a devout 
spirit—he joined a fondness for study, 
assisted by a singularly retentive memory, 
and was a very well-read man. And 
qualities like these, combined with rever- 
ence for the poor and an unflinching active 
usefulness, could not but find their way. 
To be, however, about his Master’s busi- 
ness—to be substantially doing good, in 
quiet ways, was his one object of ambi- 
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tion ; and hence—continuing to work 
within the measure of his own rule, simply 
as one of that steadfast, unobstrusive body 
of clergy who neither court advancement 
nor. complain of neglect—he closed a 
career of more than thirty years’ active 
service in the same diocese, under four 
successive bishops, without receiving even 
honorary preferment, widely as his ex- 
ertions and deserts were known among his 
brethren. Nor is this common course of 
things to be lamented overmuch, so far as 
regards the interests of true religion. 
Whatever blame, or cause of self-reproach, 
may hence arise to individuals, well is it 
for the Church of England that many such 
contented workers are found within her 
pale! The living of which Mr. Hassall 
died possessed was given by private patron- 
age, under knowledge of his good works 
as curate of a neighbouring parish. 

The latest act of Mr. Hassall’s public 
life, only five days before his death— 
when he took part in advocating sound 
church principles of education at a diocesan 
meeting—might serve to prove that, upon 
occasion, he did not shrink from a becom- 
ing prominence; but few men can have 
shown less fondness for display than he, 
or less desire of notoriety. His name has 
never appeared as an author ; and he filled 


no other or higher public office during 
his useful life than that of chaplain to the 
high sheriffs of Herefordshire, in 1844, and 
of Brecknockshire some two or three years 


before. He was never married, and has 
left no very near relatives to lament his 
loss, having dutifully cherished the last 
days of a widowed and aged mother only 
a few years before his own death, by whose 
side, at his own expressed desire, he now 
lies buried in peace. 


Tue Rev. T. B. Nay tor, B.A. 

Oct. 22. On board the Mid- Lothian, 
on his passage from Australia, aged 43, 
the Rev. Thomas Beagley Naylor, B.A. 
late incumbent of the Episcopal Church 
of St. Andrew at Sydney. 

Mr. Naylor was a member of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, and proceeded ‘to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in the year 1829. In 
1830 he was ordained, at Wells, to the 
curacy of Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
where he remained three years. 

The religious destitution of Van Die- 
men’s Land had been long the subject of 
his thoughts ; and he felt anxious to use 
his humble exertions in some degree to 
relieve it. In 1834, at his private ex- 
pense, and the sacrifice of brighter pros- 
pects at home, he sailed for Van Diemen’s 
Land (accompanied by his wife and three 
children), to preach the Gospel to, lite- 
rally, a heathen people. On his arrival 
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he was appointed to the charge of a Peni- 
tentiary for three months, during the ab- 
sence ofa sick clergyman. Whilst engaged 
in this painful scene of duty, at Hobart 
Town, he became deeply interested in the 
welfare of the convicts, whose reformation 
he laboured to effect, and in some in- 
stances with encouraging success, 

At the expiration of this time he became 
Chaplain to the Queen’s Orphan Schools, 
with the charge of the parish of New Town 
annexed ; but, finding the secular duties 
connected with these schools too onerous, 
he relinquished’ the office after six years’ 
faithful service. 

In 1841 he was sent by the present 
Bishop of Sydney, then Bishop of Aus- 
tralia, to undertake the spiritual charge 
of the penal settlement of Norfolk Island. 
In this trying and important situation he 
laboured earnestly, day and night, to 
benefit the miserable criminals there con- 
fined. His various toils in this charge 
were so overwhelming and harassing as 
occasionally almost to prostrate both mind 
and body. At the expiration of four years 
he resigned this chaplaincy; the island 
having been subjected to a different mode 
of government, and to such arrangements 
as rendered it most difficult for him to 
carry into effect the plans which he had 
formed for the moral and religious re- 
formation of those who were intrusted to 
his care. 

He thereupon returned to Sydney, with 
the sanction of his diocesan, who subse- 
quently sent him to Carcoar, distant 165 
miles. He was the first clergyman who 
had ever exercised the ministerial office in 
that district, and his parish embraced 
nearly 3000 square miles. It is needless 
to describe the mental and bodily fatigue 
which accompanied the fulfilment of duties 
over sovastacharge. After he had super- 
intended the erection of a church and par- 
sonage-house, his health, which had been 
for some time on the decline, through in- 
cessant exertion, became very seriously 
impaired, and the incumbency of the 
cathedral church of St. Andrew at Syd- 
ney having become vacant, the Bishop 
expressed his wish that Mr. Naylor should 
succeed to that important charge. He 
therefore left Carcoar in Sept. 1848, to 
commence his duties at St. Andrew's; 
but was compelled after a few months, in 
consequence of excessive debility, to desist 
from his spiritual labours. The Bishop, 
with much kindness and consideration, 
had afforded his personal assistance in the 
services of the church ; but Mr. Naylor’s 
illness at length became so formidable, 
that he was urged to undertake a voyage 
to England, it being hoped that change of 
climate, aided by medical advice in this 
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country, might, under the Divine blessing, 
restore him to health. The Bishop having 
consented to his absence for two years, he 
sailed for England, with his wife and six 
of his children, having left three sons in 
Australia. The disease, which proved to 
be paralysis of the spine, was too deeply 
rooted; and, after three months of acute 
suffering, he expired on his homeward 
voyage. 

The whole fifteen years of Mr. Naylor’s 
residence in the Colony of Australia had 
been spent in unwearied exertions for the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the colo- 
nists, emigrants, and convicts. His piety 
and exemplary conduct are duly attested 
by high testimonials from the Bishop of 
Sydney. His constant attention, as a 
good pastor, to his flock appears from the 
addresses presented by his parishioners 
and friends previously to his departure 
for England. The destitute state of his 
orphan children has suggested the pro- 
priety of a subscription for their education 
and future support, the particulars of 
which will be found in the advertising 
sheets of our present Magazine, and to 
which we solicit our readers’ attention. 


Addenda to the List of Bishop Copleston’s 
publications in December Magazine. 


Two Letters to John Coker, esq. of New 
College, Oxford, on the Election of Lord 
Grenville as Chancellor of the University. 
1810. 

Ode for the Encoenia. Oxford, 1810. 

Critical Investigation of the term ‘“ le 
Oriole ’’ in Skelton'’s Oxonia. 1818. 

Letter to Sir James Mackintosh on 
Predestination, 22nd Sept. 1825. Life of 
Sir James Mackintosh, vol. ii. 427. 

Letter to the Rev. R. Prichard, Senior 
Vicar of Llandaff Cathedral, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of an Address from the 
Clergy against the Claims of the Roman 
Catholics, and stating that his Lordship 
could not support its prayer. March, 
1829. 

Letter to John Hughes, esq. Editor of 
the Boscobel Tracts. Introduction, p. 1. 
1830. 

Latin Inscription to the memory of John 
Kerr Bourke, in the cloisters of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 1830. 

English Inscription on Cenotaph in 
Salisbury to the memory of W. G. Maton, 
M.D. 

Letter to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons on the Record Commission. 
1832. Unpublished. 

English Inscription to the memory of 
Henry Beeke, Dean of Bristol. 1839. 
In the grounds at Hardwick, near Chep- 
stow. 


Clergy Deceased. 


[ Feb. 


Two Letters on Welsh Bishops, signed 
Britannicus. Oct. 1840. 

Letter to the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, 
Sec.S.P.G. Aug. 7. 1842. 

English Inscription to the memorg of 
Dean Bruce-Knight, in the Lady Chapel, 
Liandaff Cathedral. 1843. 

Letter to Clergy on solemnizing Mar- 
riages by Banns, neither party being resi- 
dent in the Parish. April 7, 1846. 

Sermon on the Improvement of Church 
Music, preached at Usk, 20 July, 1848. 

Answer to an Address from the Clergy 
thanking his Lordship for his conduct with 
reference to the Rectory of St. Andrew’s, 
co. Glamorgan. Nov. 9, 1848. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Sept. 24. At the island of Poo-Too, 
China, aged 38, the Rev. John Lowder, 
Episcopal Chaplain of Shanghai. He was 
the second son of the late John Lowder, 
esq. of Chapel House, and was formerly 
of Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1840, 
M.A. 1848. He was drowned when 
bathing: his body was found after the 
lapse of five days, and interred in the Eng- 
lish burial-ground at Ningpo. He has 
left a widow (Lucy, fourth dau. of Mr. 
J. W. Windsor, of Bath, to whom he was 
married in 1840) and five children, for 
whose relief a public subscription was im- 
mediately set on foot. 

Nov. 22. Aged 70, the Rev. James 
Cundill, Vicar of Coniscliffe, Durham. He 
was formerly for twenty-three years suc- 
cessively Vicar and Curate of Stockton- 
upon-Tees, and on being collated to the 
vicarage of Coniscliffe by Bishop Van Mil- 
dert in 1833, he was presented by his late 
parishioners with a silver salver and one 
hundred guineas. 

Nov. 28. At Hatfield Peverel, Essex, 
aged 55, of apoplexy, the Rev. Sir Coventry 
Payne, Bart. Vicar of Mundon and Hat- 
field Peverel. He was presented to the 
vicarage of Hatfield Peverel, in 1823, by 
P. Wright, Esq. and to that of Mundon, 
in 1830, by the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. The baronetcy is one which 
has not been admitted, and we are un- 
aware upon what descent “ Sir Coventry’s” 
claim to it was founded. 

Dec. 2. At Lampeter, aged 80, the 
Rev. David Owen, late of Broad Hinton, 
Wilts. 

At the rectory, Shipdam, Norfolk, aged 
36, the Rev. Benjamin Barker, Curate of 
that place. 

Dee. 5. At his father’s residence, Pres- 
ton, aged 45, the Rev. Joshua Paley, Per- 
petual Curate of Pemberton, in the parish 
of Wigan. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1828, M.A. 1832. By 
his will he has set apart out of his per- 
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sonal estate the sum of 1,000/. of which 
the interest of 8002. is to be paid to the 
incumbent and churchwardens of Pember- 
ton, for the time being, yearly, for the 
benefit of the church schools, for ever ; 
and the interest of the remaining 200/. to 
the same officers for the benefit of the 
choir. He also gives, in case the congre- 
gation yearly raise the sum of 8/. for the 
same, the organ, which at the expense of 
about 500/. he erected in the church at 
Pemberton. Mr. Paley commenced his 
labours in Pemberton, (the church being 
opened on the 4th of August, 1832,) at a 
salary of 50/. a-year, given by the Rector, 
the Hon. Mr. Bridgman, and continued 
by the Rev. H. J. Gunning ; also, about 
30/. per annum from the dues. This he 
gave, and more, in his visits to the sick 
and poor, and existed upon funds allowed 
by his parents and friends. About three 
years ago he obtained a grant of 100/. per 
year from the governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. 

Dec. 6. The Rev. Walter Davies, Vicar 
of Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant, and Per- 
petual Curate of Yspytty-Ifan, Pentre- 
foelas, Denbighshire. He was first a 
member of the university of Oxford, where 
he took his B.A. degree, was incorporated 
of Cambridge in 1803, and proceeded 
M.A. the same year, as a member of 
Trinity college ; was presented to Yspytty- 
Ifan in 1799, collated by Bishop Cleaver 
in 1807 to the rectory of Manafon, co. 
Montgomery, and by Bishop Carey in 
1837 to Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant. He 
was an excellent Welsh scholar. 

Dec. 11. Aged 79, the Rev. William 
Louis Beaufort, Rector of Rathcooney 
and Knockavilly, co. Cork. 

Dec. 13. Aged 88, the Rev. William 
Allington, Rector of Twywell, North- 
amptonshire. He was of St. Peter’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1783, M.A. 1809, 
and was instituted to his living, which 
was in his own patronage, in 1799. 

At Berwick Basset, Wilts, aged 31, the 
Rev. Robert Cooper, late Perp. Curate of 
Stratford sub Castro, near Salisbury, to 
which he was appointed in 1846. 

Dec. 14. At Dublin, aged 34, the Rev. 
Willoughby James Peter Burrell, Rector 
of Belleau with Aby, Lincolnshire, nephew 
to Lord Willoughby d@’Eresby. He was the 
fourth and youngest son of the late Hon. 
Merrik Lindsey Peter Burrell, by Frances, 
youngest daughter of the late James 
Daniell, esq. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1839, and was promoted 
to his living in 1840. He married, in 
1838, Fanny, 2d daughter of the late 
William Jones Burdett, esq. and had issue 
a son born in 1840. 

Dec. 15, At Copt Hall, Luton, Beds, 
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aged 74, the Rev. William M'‘Douall, 
M.A. Canon of Peterborough, and Vicar 
of Luton. He was the son of John 
M‘Douall, esq. brother to Patrick fifth 
Earl of Dumfries, whose daughter and 
heiress became the wife of John Lord 
Mountstuart, and was grandmother of the 
present Marquess of Bute. He was of 
Balliol college, Oxford, M.A. 1793; was 
presented to the vicarage of Luton in 
1827, by the late Marquess of Bute, and 
appointed a Canon of Peterborough in 
1831. He married in 1815 Emma Euphe- 
mia Gaudin, and by that lady, who died 
in 1824, has left issue five sons and three 
daughters. 

At Sevenoaks, Kent, aged 51, the Rev. 
Thomas Henry White, M.A. of University 
college, Oxford. 

Dec. 16. At Greenford, Middlesex, the 
Rev. John Tomkyns, Rector of Greenford 
Magna. He was formerly Captain in the 
Royal Dragoons, and late Fellow of King’s 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1806, M.A. 1809. He was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Greenford in 1832 
by that society. 

Dec. 20. At Hampstead, Middlesex, 
aged 66, the Ven. Philip Jennings, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Norfolk, Rector of Coston 
in that county, and Perpetual Curate of 
St. James’s, Marylebone. He was of 
Worcester college, Oxford, M.A. 1809. 
He had been for many years Assistant 
Minister of St. James’s Chapel, Maryle- 
bone, to the incumbency of which he was 
presented by the Crown only a few weeks 
before his death. He was collated to the 
Archdeaconry of Norfolk, with the rec- 
tory of Coston annexed, in 1847, by the 
late Bishop Stanley, with whom he had 
long been on terms of intimate friendship. 

At Southampton, at an advanced age, 
the Rev. Samuel Locke, formerly Chap- 
lain to his late R. H. the Duke of Kent, 
and for many years a magistrate of Surrey, 
He was of Wadham college, Oxford, M.A. 
1796, B. and D.D. 1808. He was a man 
of considerable learning, and an eloquent 
preacher. 

Dec. 24. At Llangefni, Anglesea, in 
his 70th year, the Rev. Evan Williams, 
Rector of that parish and Perp. Curate of 
Llangwyllog. He was of Jesus college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1802, was presented to the 
former church in 1819, and to the latter 
in 1837. 

Dec. 26. At Bath, aged 85, the Rev. 
Thomas Bingham, Vicar of Ab Kettleby, 
Leicestershire, and formerly for nearly 
fifty years Rector of Norbury, Derbyshire, 
and a Deputy Lieutenant of that county. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1788, M.A. 1827; was presented to 
the rectory of Norbury in 1787, by T. 
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Fitzherbert, esq. and instituted to the 
vicarage of Ab Kettleby, which was in his 
own patronage, in 1827. 

Dec. 31. At Seaham, Durham, aged 
87, the Rev. Joseph Lambert, Vicar of 
that parish. 

Lately. The Rev. William Bates, 
Rector of Beckbury and of Willey with 
Barrow, and Perpetual Curate of Tack- 
field, Shropshire. He was of Pembroke 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1800; was pre- 
sented to Tackfield in 1813, to Willey in 
1823 by Lord Forester, and to Beckbury 
in 1824 by the Lord Chancellor. 

The Rev. J. D. Hurst, Rector of St. 
Katharine’s, Dublin, in the patronage of 
the Earl of Meath. 

The Rev. Richard Olphert, Incumbent 
of the union of Charlestown, co. Louth. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 15. In Kentish Town, aged 36, 
Ellen, wife of H. J. Doogood, esq. and 
youngest dau. of Thomas Edwards, esq. 

At St. Peter’s District Church, Isling- 
ton, aged 82, Mrs. Foster. She had ex- 
pressed great anxiety to be present at 
church, it being the day appointed for a 
general thanksgiving, and being blind she 
was led there; on her arrival in the porch 
she fell on her knees and instantly expired. 
It is a remarkable fact that she was born 
in the vestry of Bow church, Cheapside, 
her mother having been taken in labour in 
the church. 

Nov.19. At Pentonville, aged 60, Miss 
Mary Ann Newcomb, dau. of the late 
Mr. Edward Newcomb, of Aldermanbury. 

Aged 77, Robert Dalgleish, esq. of 
Bloomsbury place, and of the Reddoch, 
Stirlingshire. 

In Lowndes-sq. aged 68, Lieut.-Col. 
Robert La Touche. 

At Kensington, aged 78, Humphrey 
Ballard, esq. formerly of the firm of 
Rainier, Ballard, and Morgan, stock- 
brokers, in Change Alley. 

Nov. 20. In Great Queen-st. West- 
minster, aged 55, Catharine-Charlotte, 
wife of James Gascoigne Lynde, esq. 

Nov. 25. In Doddington Grove, Ken- 
nington, aged 76, William Mott Thompson, 
gentleman, the last Lord of the Manor of 
Leicester, which right had been held by 
his family for upwards of a century. 

Nov. 28. Atthe Dispensary, Islington, 
Elizabeth, wife of J. Dela Roché Bragge, 


esq. 
At Little Campden house, Kensington, 
Honora, wife of Edward Enfield, esq. 


Nov. 29. Aged 66, Mary, wife of 
Thomas Smart, esq. of Hackney. 


OBITUARY. 
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At Peckham, aged 45, Mary-Ann, wife 
of John Vaughan, esq. 

Nov. 30. In Upper Brook-st. aged 42, 
William Trasure Redmayne, esq. only 
son of Leonard Redmayne, esq. and 
Deputy- Lieutenant for Lancashire. 

At Brompton-crescent, aged 74, Thomas 
Gunning, esq. Inspector General of the 
Army Medical department, son of the late 
Rev. Joseph Gunning, of Sutton, near 
Woodbridge, and brother of J. Gunning, 
esq. solicitor, and Secretary to St. George’s 
Hospital. 

In Long-acre, aged 70, Capt. John 
Spearman, 5th Reg. of Foot. 

Dec. 2. At Upper Clapton, aged 90, 
Jane, relict of James Renat Syms, esq. 
formerly Common Crier of the city of 
London; and of Tanner’s End, Edmonton. 

Dec. 6. Aged 77, Frances, widow of 
Thomas Claridge, esq. of Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury. 

Dec. 11. At Brompton, Katharine, 
widow of Wm. Simpson, esq. of Norwich. 

Dec. 12. Caroline, dau. of Henry 
Morrell, esq. of Bloomsbury-sq. 

At Portland-terrace, St. John’s Wood, 
aged 5, Catherine-Grevile, only child of 
Charles Grevile Prideaux, esq. barrister. 

John Marsh, esq. of Moore-place, 
Lambeth. 

At Chelsea, aged 57, Capt. John Haw- 
kins, late of 62nd Regt. 

Aged 69, Richard Dixon, esq. of the 
City Repository, Barbican. 

At Ravenscourt Park, Hammersmith, 
at an advanced age, Miss Mary Whit- 
church, formerly of Melton Mowbray. 

Dec: 13. At Bayswater, Harriet, relict 
of Col. Hastings Dare, Bengal Army. 

In the Adelphi, William M‘Intosh 
Brookes, esq. 

James Scott, jun. esq. Ship and Insu- 
rance broker, St. Benet’s place, Grace- 
church-st. 

Dec. 14. Aged 77, John Lawrence, 
esq. of Blackheath. 

At Chelsea, aged 29, John William 
Ames, esq. 

At Lower Clapton, aged 88, Margaret, 
widow of Matthew Craven, esq. 

Dee. 15. In Kentish Town, aged 71, 
Frances, widow of Henry Browell, esq. 

In Porchester-terr. Mary, wife of John 
Innes, esq., dau. of the late Andrew Reid, 
esq. of Lionsdown. 

At Brixton, aged 35, Thomas-Greaves, 
youngest son of the late Charles Miles, 
esq. of Bermondsey and Brixton. 

Dec. 16. At Fulham, aged 87, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Henry Tolfrey, esq. of 
Calcutta. 

In New Millman-st. aged 56, Mr. 
Peirce Long, solicitor. 

Dec. 17. Frances-Louisa, wife of Mr. 
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Richard Dutton, Blackheath, and dau. of 
the late Edward Francis Colston, esq. of 
Filkins’-hall, Oxfordshire. 

Aged 88, John Bursey, esq. late of 
the Audit Office, in which he served more 
than 50 years. 

In South Audley-st. Mary, relict of 
Gen. Isaac Gascoyne. 

In Bernard-st. Russell-sq. aged 71, 
Alexander Campbell, esq. 

At Brixton, aged 33, Henry Walter 
Wilson, esq, of the Inner Temple. 

At Hornsey, aged 67, Ann, the highly- 
respected relict of the Rev. Thomas Grim- 
wood Taylor, M.A. Vicar and Lecturer of 
Dedham, Essex. 

Dec. 18. Aged 75, Benjamin Sewell, 
esq. of Blackheath Park, and Chatham-pl. 

At Hampstead, aged 82, Susanna, relict 
of G. P. Brietzcke, esq. of the Secretary 
of State’s Office, Home Department. 

At Hammersmith, aged 66, Archibald 
Christie, esq. late of Sutton’s-gate, Horn- 
church, Essex. 

Dec. 19. Mary-Felicity, wife of Edw. 
Rawdon Power, esq. Ceylon Civil Service. 

Aged 79, John Muriel, esq. Senior Ex- 
aminer of the Audit Office. 

In Norfolk-st. Park-lane, Mrs. Howe, 
widow of Thomas Howe, esq. of Lincoln’s- 
inn, and of Lauderdale House, Highgate. 

In Oxford-sq. Hyde Park, aged 65, 
Charles Comerford, esq. 

In Taunton-pl. Regent’s Park, the wife 
of W. Owen Lucas, esq. 

Dec. 20. At South Lambeth, aged 65, 
Esther, sister of the late Charles Muss, 
esq. Enamel Painter to George IV. 

Dec. 21. In Upper Belgrave-pl. Myra- 
Charlotte, wife of Thomas Archer, esq. 

At Blackheath Park, in her 18th year, 
Fanny-Isabella, eldest dau. of Joseph Un- 
derwood, esq. and grand-dau. of David 
Hills, esq. of Norwich. 

Aged 79, William Lowe, esq. of Mon- 
tague-st. Russell-sq. and of Tanfield-court, 
Inner Temple. 

Dec, 22. At her house in Chapel-st. 
Grosvenor-sq. aged 78, Louisa-Anne, re- 
lict of William Dilke, esq. of Maxtoke 
Castle, co. Warw. She was the dau. of 
Richard Geast, esq. of Blythe hall, and 
sister to Dugdale Stratford Dugdale, esq. 
of Merevale, M.P. for North Warwick- 
shire. She was left a widow in 1797, 
having had issue the present William 
Dilke, esq. and Capt. Thomas Dilke, R.N. 

Mary-Ann, wife of William Jenkins, 
esq. of Acacia-road, Regent’s Park, dau. 
of the late Gen. Robertson, of Strowan. 

Dec. 23. At his son’s, Kensington 
Park-road, aged 14, Thomas Sanford, esq. 
solicitor. 

In Guildford-st. Russell-sq. aged 49, 
Gregory Matveieff, esq. 


OBITUARY. 
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Dec. 24. At Bayswater, aged 47, George 
Lowcock, esq. of Cornhill, London, and 
Cutton’s-hill, Sussex. 

In Conduit-st. aged 75, William Pal- 
frey Burrell, esq. late of Cheltenham. 

At Hoxton, aged 74, Mr. Samuel Pul- 
len, solicitor ; also, at the same time, aged 
48, Mary, his eldest dau. 

Dec. 25. At his son’s, D. T. Lewis, 
Brick-lane, Spitalfields, surgeon, John 
Lewis, formerly of Mark-lane, surgeon. 

Elizabeth-Catharine, dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Hewett, of Chesham, Bucks, 
and wife of Philip Brown Hodgson, esq. 
of Piccadilly. 

At her son’s, in Paulton-sq. aged 72, 
Mrs. Roper, of Hortulan House, Chelsea, 
relict of the Rev. Francis Roper, Minor 
Canon of Windsor. 

In Camberwell Grove, aged 65, Wil- 
liam Hichens, esq. 

At his residence, Perey Villa, Fulham, 
Joseph Holmes, esq. of Regent-st. 

Dec. 26. In Upper Harley-st. Cathe- 
rine, widow of the late P. Reierson; esq. 

Aged 79, Edward Cherrill, esq. of Ham- 
mersmith. 

Dec. 27. At Brompton, Ann-Mary- 
Nightingale, eldest dau. of the Rev. T. 
Clayton, Rector of Cottingham, Npnsh. 

In Woburn-place, Mary-Chappel; eldest 
dau. of the late William Fenning, esq. 
formerly of Mitcham, Surrey. 

At Eastbourne-ter. aged 38, Joshua 
Minty, esq. of the War Office, youngest 
son of Alex. Minty, esq. of Salisbury. 

Dec. 28. At Hackney, aged 73, Wil- 
liam Loddiges, the last of the old firm of 
Conrad Loddiges and Sons, nurserymen. 
He was one of the most persevering cul- 
tivators of his time, anda genuine lover of 
plants for their own sake. His businéss 
will be continued by his nephew, Conrad 
Loddiges. 

Aged 56, Denham Barry, esq. of Isling- 
ton, late of the Admiralty. 

In Upper Albany-st. Ponsonby Totten- 
ham, esq. barrister-at-law, fourth son of 
Lord Robert Ponsonby Tottenham, Lord 
Bishop of Clogher. 

From apoplexy, Jane, wife of Dr. A. 
Turnbull, of Manchester-sq. 

Dec. 29. In Grafton-st. Frances-Eli- 
zabeth, third dau. of the Rev. Frederick 
S. Trench. 

Dec. 30. Isabella-Ann, wife of William 
Frederick Spackman, esq. of Tollington- 
park, Holloway. 

Frederick Smith, esq. of Basinghall-st. 
and the Terrace, Camberwell. 

Dec. 31. At Peckham, Mrs. Penelope 
Bearcroft, relict of the late W. R. Bear- 
croft, esq. and mother of E.C. K. Bear- 
croft, esq. Fellow Commoner of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge. 
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Jan. 2. In Vincent-sq. Westminster, 
aged 74, Thomas Dwelly, esq. late of the 
Coldstream Guards. 

Jan. 3. In Upper George-st. Portman- 
sq. aged 87, Mrs. Sandys, widow of Han- 
nibal Sandys, esq. of Great Queen-street, 
Westminster. 

At East Dulwich, aged 79, James Potter, 


esq. 

Jan.5, At Muswell-hill, aged 39, Saml. 
Sharwood, jun. esq. of Aldersgate-st. 

At Blackheath, aged 83, Penelope, widow 
of Capt. William Ward Farrer, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service. 

In Camberwell New-road, Frances, wife 
of Alexander Gordon, esq. 

Jan. 6. Aged 19, Harriett, second dau. 
of Edward Oxenford, esq. of Mecklen- 
burgh-sq. 

In Baker-st, aged 73, Bruno Silva, esq. 

Jan. 7. At Walworth, James Green- 
street, esq. comptroller of stage carriage 


duties, and late distributor of stamps for . 


the county of Monmouth. 

Suddenly, James Dodsley Tawney, esq. 
of Regent-sq. 

At Blackheath, aged 65, Miss E. P. 


Limbe 
.. Jan. 8. In Montague-st. Russell-sq. 


Miean Georgiana-Jane, widow of John 
At 


lerson, esq. 
3 i ore-hill, aged 78, Judith, re- 
lict of H. Thompson, esq. of Cheltenham. 

Jan. 9. At Langford-pl. St. John’s 
Wood, aged 26, Elizabeth, wife of George 
William Dyson, esq. 

At Streatham-hill, aged 70, Titus Rideal, 
esq. late of Union-st. Southwark. 

At Notting-hill, aged 44, James Roche, 
esq. of the firm of Roche, Plowman, and 
Roche, solicitors, Upper Wellington-st. 
Covent-garden. 

Jan. 10. At his chambers, Bucking- 
ham-st. Adelphi, aged 65, Robert Brooks, 
esq. formerly of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s service. 

In Wilton-st. Sophia, relict of Alex- 
ander Douglas M‘Kenzie, of Bursledon, 
Hants, dau. of the late Gen. Ross Lang. 

Cecilia-Douglas, second surviving dau. 
of G. B. Lonsdale, esq. of Euston-sq. 

Mrs. Farrance, of Mount-street, Gros- 
venor-sq. 

‘Aged 41, Hester- Matilda, wife of Tho- 
mas Richards, esq. Upper Ranelagh-st. 
Eaton-sq. and dau. of the late John Seath, 
esq. of East Hall, near Sittingbourne. 

At her son’s residence at King’s college, 
aged 77, Lady Jelf. She was the dau. of 
George Kidman, esq. of Wheatenhurst, co. 
Glouc. and was married in 1792 to Sir 
James Jelf, who was knighted when mayor 
of Gloucester in 1814. 

Matilda, wife of John Nelson, esq. of 
Wyndham-place. 
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Jan.11. Aged 20, William Alexander, 
youngest son of Lieut.-Col. Thos. Fother- 
gill, of Kingthorp. 

Jan. 15. At George-st. Hanover-sq. 
Capt. Haig, R.M. of Tunbridge. 

At his son-in-law’s, Chester-terrace, 
Regent’s-park, John Augustus Knipe, 
esq. formerly of Wimbledon, and a magis- 
trate of Surrey. 

Breps.—Dec. 29. At Aspley-Guise, 
aged 55, Mary-Anne, relict of Edmund 
Wodley Ashfield, esq. 

Brerxs.—WNov. 13. At the Grotto, 
Basildon, aged 67, Maria, wife of the 
Rev. G. H. Peel, formerly of Ince, 
Cheshire. 

Dec. 17. At Stirlings, Wantage, aged 
57, Henry Hayward, esq. 

Dec. 24. Aged 59, Jane, wife of 
Joseph Fuller, esq. of Goldwell House, 
Speen. 

Dec. 25. At Billingbear Park, aged 
88, John Thomas, esq. 

‘Bucxs.—Nov. 17. At Great Marlow, 
aged 72, William James Atkinson, esq. 

Nov. 18. At Lovehill, aged 47, Lionel 
Augustus L’Estrange, esq. 

Jan. 3. At Burnham, Sarah, wife of 
John Howard, esq. 

CamBripGe.—Oct. 21. Aged 37, 
Louisa, wife of Mr. Wm. Bond, of Cam- 
bridge, the second dau. of the late 
Weston Starkie, esq. surgeon, of Nor- 
wich, and the last survivor of that family. 

Nov. 17. At Balsham rectory, aged 
50, Mary, dau. of the late Rev. Matthew 
Slack. 

Dec.2. At Whittlesea, aged 73, Mary- 
Ann, wife of Henry Haynes, esq. 

Dee. 11. At Sutton, aged 48, Benja- 
min Vipan, jun. esq. late of Honeyhill 
House, Soham, leaving three children. 

Dec. 12. Aged 18, Stephenson Barry, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, third son 
of William Barry, of North Brixton, and 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. He had 
just completed his first term of residence, 
with the reputation, which was borne out 
by his tutors’ judgment, of being the 
best mathematician that has entered the 
university for some years. He was a 
nephew of Mr. Barry, the architect of the 
Houses of Parliament, whose son is a 
distinguished Fellow of Trinity. 

Dee. 25. Aged 40, Mr. Joseph Ling, 
lay-clerk of King’s, Trinity, and St. 
John’s colleges, Cambridge. Mr. Ling 
was the third son of the late Mr. James 
Ling, an eminent counter-tenor singer of 
Ely Cathedral, and also brother to the 
late Mr. Henry Ling, who held the like 
situations to the deceased in the above 
Chapels. Mr. Joseph Ling was an ex- 
cellent singer, and the composer of several 
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published ballads (both words and music), 
which display a cultivated taste. 

Dec. 30. At March, aged 77, Robert 
Vawser, esq. 

Jan. 7. At Chesterton vicarage, aged 
84, Margaret, relict of Charles Webster, 


esq. 

Jan. 8. At Cambridge, Sarah, relict of 
Henry Metcalfe, esq. of Hill-st. Berkeley- 
sq. and of Hawstead House, near Bury 
St. Edmund’s. 

Jan. 10. At Cheveley Park, Miss Mary 
Home Purves, eldest dau. of the late Vis- 
countess Canterbury. 

CuEesatrE.—Nov. 4. At Birkenhead, 
aged 84, Anna, widow of Commander 
Percy Dove, R.N. 

Nov. 17. At Old Trafford, Susanna, wife 
of Frederick Phillips, esq. of Manchester. 

Jan. 3. At Stockport, S. F. Basleigh, 
esq. barrack-master of the district, who 
had been in that service more than 50years. 

Jan. 4. At Halton Castle, aged 83, 
James Smith, esq. of Longsight, Man- 
chester. 

Cornwatu.—Dec. 25. At Prideaux, 
aged 2, Robert-Williams, third son of Sir 
Colman Rashleigh, Bart. 

Jan. 1. At Parkenoweth, Newlyn, aged 
82, Mr. William Glanville. 

Dersy.—Nov. 15. At Mackworth, 
aged 76, Thomas Wilkins, esq. formerly 
of Manchester. 

Dee. 11. At Derby, Joseph Lanca- 
shire, esq. 

At Derby, aged 58, the wife of Thomas 
Cartwright, esq. of Hill Hall, Staff. 

Dec. 12. At Derby, aged 77, Mellor 
Hetherington, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Matlock, Edw. Glover, esq. 

Drevon.—Dec. 15. At Bishopsteign- 
ton, near Teignmouth, Thomas Levett 
Prinsep, esq. of Croxall, Derbyshire. 

Dec. 16. Aged 78, Mrs. Honywood, 
relict of the Rev. Dr. Honywood, Rector 
of Honiton, having survived her husband 
37 years. 

Dec. 18. At Exmouth, aged 82, Miss 
Parminter. 

Dec. 19. At Dawlish, aged 20, Mary- 
Alexandrina, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Alex. Nicoll, D.C.L. Canon of Chr. 
Ch. and Regius Professor of Hebrew. 

Dee. 25. At Torquay, aged 14, Annette, 
only dau. of Major Hood Richards. 

Aged 71, John Rowlatt, esq. of Ply- 
mouth. 

Dec. 30. At Teignmouth, George Fid- 
des Short, only son of the late Major 
George Short, of the 45th Bengal N.T. 

At Exeter, aged 64, Mrs. S Plizabeth 
Vatcher. 

Dec. 31, At Exeter, Frederick-Arnaud, 
son of J. A. Clarke, esq. late banker, 
leaving a widow and eight children. 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXXIII. 
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Jan, 2. At Exeter, Margaret-Anna, 
wife of James Jones. Tanner, esq. 

Jan. 3. Ann-Elliott, wife of Henry 
Gandy, esq. of Plymouth. 

Jan. 4. At the rectory, High Bicking- 
ton, aged 22, James-Henry, son of the 
Rev. S. Henry Duntze. 

Jan. 5. At Ilfracombe, aged 70, Jesse 
Foot, esq. surgeon, formerly of Jamaica. 

Jan. 7. At Torquay, Mr. John Nichol- 
son, formerly manager of the Devon and 
Cornwall Bank, Kingsbridge, and for 
many years a resident of that town. 

Jan. 8. At the residence of her son, 
George Prideaux, esq. Plymouth, aged 71, 
Esther, relict of P. C. Prideaux, 

Jan. 9. At Dartmouth, Philip 
Beck, R.N. 

Jan. 10. At Torquay, aged 54, Maria, 
wife of Dr. Sutherland. 

At Kenwith Lodge, Abbotsham, aged 
67, Lieut.-Col. H. Narcissus Hatherley, 
Inte of the Madras establishment. e 
retired in 1830. 

Jan. 11. At Tiverton, aged 62, Wm. 
Wilmott Salter, esq. late Deputy-Pay- 
master of H. M. Forces, Sicily. 

Jan. 12. Aged 54, Mary-Anne, wife 
of D. Kingdon, esq. of Petherwyn Barton. 

At Cawsand House, near Devonport, 
aged 77, Joseph Bellamy, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 18, Maria, dau. of 
Mr. and Lady Charlotte Arbuthnot. 

At King’s Close, near Barnstaple, aged 
64, Jane, wife of S. G. Britton, M.D. 
(Consulting Physician to the North Devon 
Infirmary,) and dau. of the late Rev. Tho- 
mas Hopkins, Rector of Donyatt and 
Earnshill, Somerset. 

At Exeter, aged 80, Edw. Oxley, M.D. 

At Sandford Town Barton, aged 83, 
Edward Norrish, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Devonport, Major Gra- 
ham, at an advanced age 

Jan. 15. At Durrant House, near 
Bideford, aged 63, Ann, wife of James 
Smith Ley, esq. leaving a large family. 

Jan. 16. At his seat, Newcourt, aged 
86, John Bowden Creswell, esq. 

Dorset.—Dec. 7. At Portland, Drury- 
— youngest son of Charles Wake, 

M.D. of Leamington. 

Dec. 14. At Weymouth, aged 72, 
Capt. William Henry Carrington, late 
Barrack Master of Weymouth and Dor- 
chester, &c. formerly of the Royal Marines. 

Dee. 17. At Beaminster, aged 77, Mrs. 
Dowdeswell, relict of Jonathan Dowdes- 
well, esq. 

Dec. 18. At Weymouth, Eliza-Casa- 
major, wife of Edward Rogers, esq. of 
Stanage Park, Radnorshire. 

Dec. 27. At Poole, aged 73, James 
Aldridge, esq. a member of the old corpo- 
ration of that ee 
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Lately. At Upway, near Dorchester, 
Anna-Maria, dau. of the late Edward 
Penfold, esq. of Loose Court, near Maid- 
stone. 

Jan. 15. At Westbrook house, near 
Weymouth, aged 90, Mary, relict of N. 
C. Daniel, esq. 

Duream.—Dec. 27. At Bishopwear- 
mouth, aged 73, Benjamin Sorsbie, esq. 
formerly of Newcastle. 

Essex.—Wov. 17. Aged 82, Mr. 
James Rayment, North Weald, late of 
Broken Wharf, Upper Thames-st. London. 

Dec. 12. At Stratford, aged 76, Mrs. 
Sarah Stair. 

At Wenden, Saffron Walden, Louisa- 
Savill, wife of the Rev. Thomas G. Carter. 

Dec. 19. Aged 25, Honor, wife of 
Joseph Eaton Joyner, esq. of Aveley-hall. 

Jan. 13. Aged 72, Catherine Dorothy. 
wife of John Jolliffe Tufnell, esq. of Lang- 
leys, and eldest dau. of the late Sir Michael 
Pilkington, Bart. of Chevet. 

GrovcesteR.— Oct. 30. At Brisling- 
ton, aged 38, Penelope,- wife of Richard 
Poole King, esq. of Bristol, merchant, 
eldest dau. of Wm. Anstice, esq. of Made- 
ley Wood, Shropshire. 

Dec.13. At the residence of his father, 
aged 25, Henry, fifth and youngest son of 
Wm. Wallen Brock, esq. M.D. of Clifton. 

At Oldland-hall, near Bristol, H. H. 
Budgett, esq. 

Dec. 19. At Pen-park, near Bristol, 
aged 81, Wm. Bushell, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 51, Alice, relict of 
William Cartwright, esq, of Liverpool. 

Dee. 20. At the Brook house, Old 
Sodbury, Miss Vassall, sister of Leonard 
Vassall, esq. 

Dee. 21. At Bristol, Mary, third dau. 
of the late Rev. Martin Barry. 

Dec. 22. At Clifton, Robert Lucas, 
esq. of Bristol. 

Dec. 24. At Clifton, aged 32, Augusta, 
wife of the Rev. Frederick Fleming Bea- 
don, Rector of Burnham, Somerset. 

Dec. 29. At Clifton, aged 34, Henry 
Gordon Harbord, esq. surgeon, of Liver- 
pool, ‘and a member of the Town Council. 

Dec. 25. At Cheltenham, accidentally 
burnt to death by her clothes catching fire, 
Lady Pynn, wife of General Sir Henry 
Pynn ; dau. of the late Mrs. Bruce Jack- 
son, one of the leaders of the fashionable 
world in Cheltenham 20 years ago. 

Dec. 26. At his residence, on the 
brewery of Messrs. Georges, Ricketts, 
and Co. Bristol, Frederick, second son of 
the late Joseph Wood, esq. of the Artil-. 
lery Brewery, Westminster. 

Dec. 27. Aged 12, by being thrown 


from a pony, Henry-Sherwood, eldest son 
of the Rev. Thomas Maurice, Rector of 
Harnhill, near Cirencester. 
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Dec. 29. At Bristol, aged 49, Freelove 
Drummond, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Dec. 31. At Tetbury, aged 65, Jacob 
Wood, esq. 

Lately. At Tewkesbury, aged 80, Mr. 
Thomas Andrews. 

Aged 10, Edward, third son of George 
Badham, esq. solicitor, of Tewkesbury. 

At Gloucester, aged 33, Margaret, only 
dau. of John Nickolls, esq. banker, of 
Bewdley. 

Jan. 5. 
Mary Tudor. 

At Shirehampton, aged 89, Joanna, 
relict of A. P. Collins, esq. 

Hants.—Nov. 14. At Woodley, near 
Romsey, aged 27, Robert Green, esq. 
second son of the late Peter Green, esq. 
of Crookham, Berkshire. 

Nov. 26. At Winchester, aged 82, 
Mrs. E. Turner, formerly of Putney. 

Nov. 29. At Wade Farm, near Rom- 
sey, aged 84, Sarah, relict of Wm. Young, 
esq. of Moor Court. 

Dec. 2. Suddenly, while attending 
divine service at the Quakers’ Meeting, 
Southampton, William Penrose, esq. for- 
merly of Waterford. 

Dec. 5. Ann, relict of George King, 
esq. of Redbridge. 

Dee. 10. At Southampton, aged 63, 
Catherine, widow of John Garland, esq. 
late of Devonport. 

Dec. 15. At Downton Lodge, near 
Lymington, Sophia-Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. Edward Spencer Phelps. 

Dec. 18. At Farringdon rectory, near 
Alton, aged 32, Philip P. Benn, esq. 
youngest son of the Rev. John Benn. 

Dec. 25. At Southsea, Berkeley, eldest 
son of Adolphus Pugh Johnson, esq. of 
Hamilton-terr. St. John’s Wood. 

Dec. 29. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 
24, Henrietta, eldest dau. of the late John 
Baines, esq. of Masham, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 30. At Lymington, at the house 
of her aunt Mrs. Ahmuty, Constantia- 
Chadwick, youngest dau. of the late James 
Charles Mitchell, esq. of Brighton. 

Jan.1. Aged 69, Thomas White, esq. 
of the Queen’s House, Lyndhurst. Mr. 
White was the Lord Warden’s Steward 
and Regarder of the New Forest. 

Jan. 3. At his residence, Muscliff, near 
Christchurch, Matthew Aldridge, esq. 

Jan. 4. Aged 35, Charles Russell, esq. 
solicitor, of Ryde. 

Jan. 5. At Southampton, aged 51, Mr. 
William Parker, for many years lessee of 
the Southampton Theatre. 

Jan. 8, Elizabeth, wife of James Bovill, 
esq. of Southampton. 

Jan. 9, At the rectory, Upham, aged 
72, Mary, dau. of the late John Haygarth, 
M.D. of Lambridge-house, Bath. 


At Clifton, aged 75, Mrs. 
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Jan. 11. At Elm Grove, Southsea, aged 
55, Robert Brymer Stanser, esq. only sur- 
viving son of the late Dr. Robert Stanser, 
Bishop of Nova Scotia. 

Jan. 12. Mary-Anne, wife of the Rev. 
A. Murray, Rector of North Waltham. 

Jan. 15. At Southampton, aged 29, 
Robert Henderson, esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, barrister-at-law, eldest son of Lieut.- 
Col. Henderson, late of the Royal Engi- 
neers. 

Jan. 16. At the Rev. G. G. Cushman’s, 
Southampton, Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Wm. Edwards, M.D. 

Hererorp.—Dec. 21. At Ledbury, 
aged 96, Mrs. Hannah Russell. 

Dec. 22. Suddenly, at Hereford, aged 
71, Thomas Johns, esq. late of the Gene- 
ral Post Office. 

Jan. 10. At Hereford, Mary-Anne, wife 
of J. E. Gough, esq. 

Herts.—Nov. 10. At Rickmansworth, 
Anna, wife of Isaac Warwick, esq. 

Dec. 3. At the residence of his son, 
Arthur Sargeant, esq. Hemel Hempstead, 
aged 70, William Anthony Sargeant, esq. 
late of Wimborne, Dorset. 

Dec.12. At Bush Hall, Hatfield, aged 
77, Elizabeth, relict of John Branton, esq. 
of Higham-hill, Walthamstow. 

Dec. 13. At the Elms, Baldock, Ann, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Gall, of the 8th 
Bengal Cavalry, and formerly Capt. of 
the Governor General’s Body Guard. 

At Gaston House, near Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, aged 19, James Henry Pelly, student 
of Putney college, youngest child of the 
late Rev. Francis Pelly, Rector of Siston. 

Dec. 16. Harriet, wife of S. Bolton 
Edenborough, esq. of Waltham Cross. 

Dec. 23. Aged 63, Arthur Cuthbert 
Marsh, esq. of Eastbury. 

Hontinepon.— Dee, 21. At Bluntis- 
ham, aged 77, Mrs. llett, mother of the 
late W. Ilett, esq. of Hertford. 

Kent.—Sept. 17. At Tunbridge Wells, 
the Dow. Lady Langham. She was Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of Francis Burdett, esq. 
sister to the late Sir Francis Burdett, 
Bart. ; was married in 1800, and left a 
widow in 1833, having had issue the pre- 
sent Baronet and a very numerous family. 

Nov. 5. At Walmer, aged 46, Francis 
Hayles Wollaston, esq. son of the late 
Ven. Archdeacon Wollaston. 

Dec. 16. At Sturry, aged 69, Mrs. 
Neame, relict of Thomas Neame, esq. 
formerly of Chislett, and latterly of 
Canterbury. 

Dec.17. At Ramsgate, Mrs. Jordan. 

At Penge, Sydenham, at her son’s, 
Major Straith, aged 76, Mrs. Straith. 

Dec. 18. At Upper Sydenham, aged 
60, Eliza, wife of William Little, esq. 

Dec. 26, At Canterbury, Esther-Ann, 
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relict of Major Abraham James, formerly 
of the 67th regt. 

Dec. 29. At Sundridge Park, aged 81, 
Anne, relict of the late Sir Samuel Scott, 
Bart., having survived him three months 
(see our last Magazine, p. 85). 

At Smart’s-hill, Penshurst, aged 72, 
Mrs. Isabeila Barclay, widow of Lieut,- 
Col. Robert Barclay, of H.M. 52nd regt. 
and Brigadier-Gen. in the Portuguese 
Service, second dau. of Patrick 
houn, LL.D., many years Resident of the 
Hanse Towns in Great Britain. 

Dec. 30. At Rochester, Mrs. Ann 
Mackleraith Drummond, 

Dec. 31. At Rochester, aged 73, 
Mary, wife of Lieut.-Col. Bingham, late 
of the Grenadier Guards. 

Jan. 2. At Dover, aged 69, H. L. 
Rose, esq, late Capt. 3rd Dragoons. 

Jan.7. At St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, 
aged 76, Isaac Blake Clarke, esq. C.B. 
formerly Lieut.-Col. of the Scots Greys. 

Jan. 12. At Chatham, aged 17, Ellen 
Bright, attached to Wombwell’s mena- 
gerie as ‘‘ The Lion Queen: ’’ killed by 
a male tiger whilst exhibiting in his den, 
She was niece to Mr. Wombwell, and 
daughter of John Bright, a bugle player 
in the band. 

LancasHtiRE.—WNov. 19. At Rochdale, 
Mr. G. Haworth, a member of the Society 
of Friends, for more than twenty years 
actuary to the savings-bank at Rochdale. 
On an investigation of the accounts, a 
discovery was made of embezzlements 
extending over many years, and amount- 
ing to 75,000/. 

Dec.8. At Preston, Helen-Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the Rev. Robert Harris, B.D. 

Dec. 11. At Liverpool, aged 51, Sam. 
Linnington, esq. formerly of Barnstaple. 

Dec. 16. At Leighton Hall, aged 76, 
Richard Gillow, esq. 

At Everton, aged 73, John Crosland, 
esq. late of Torrington-sq. London. 

Dec. 17. Aged 75, Richard Wood- 
ward, esq. Gilnough, Bolton-le-Moors. 

Dec. 22. George Horrocks, esq. of Pres- 
ton, leaving property valued at 100,0002. 
Of this sum, 6,000/. will be divided in 
equal portions among the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews. To 
his female servants he has left 45/. per 
annum each; to Mr. Thomas Clarke 1000/; 
to Mr. Leech, and Mr. Thomas Clarke; 
2501. each, as executors ; to the relatives, 
none of whom are near of kin, 40,0007, 
to 50,0007. John Horrocks, esq. one of 
the executors, is the residuary legatee. 

Jan. 1. At Walton Lodge, private 
asylum near Liverpool, aged 78, Richard 
Pate Manning, esq. 
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Jun. 5. Aged 32, Ambrose Barcroft 
Parker, esq. eldest son of Edward Parker, 
esq. of Alkincoats, near Colne, late Capt. 
in the 64th Regt., a Deputy Lieut. and 
Magistrate for Lancashire, and a Magis- 
trate for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

LeicestER.—Oct. 9. At Belgrave, 
aged 88, Thomas Sheppard, esq. solicitor, 
of Leicester, and for many years Clerk of 
the Union Canal Company. He was a 
native of Maidstone, in Kent, but had 
resided in Leicester fifty years. 

Jan.2. At Skeffington, aged 73, John 
Neale, gent. 

Lincotn.—Dec.6. At Lincoln, Eliza- 
beth Ann Bremer, eldest dau. of the late 
James Bremer, Comm. R.N. and grand- 
dau. of the late James Bremer, a Post- 
Captain of 1765. 

Dec. 16. In Lincoln Union-house, aged 
99, Hannah Boss, or Bosswell, Queen of 
the Gipsies. She entered the Union five 
years ago, being, through age and infirmity, 
no longer able to accompany the tribe in 
their wanderings. ' 

Dec. 27. At Boston, aged 20, William- 
Thornton, eldest son of Robert J. T. Per- 
kin, esq. of New Brompton. 

Lately. At Laughterton, near Gains- 
borough, Miss Adcock, of locked jaw, 
produced by having her cheek accidentally 
cut open by a carrier’s whip. 

MippiEsex.—JVov. 19. At Twicken- 
ham, Mary, wife of John Caldwell, M.A. 
late of Versailles. 

Dec. 13. At Tottenham Green, aged 
71, Sarah, wife of James Saner, M.D. of 
Finsbury-square. 

Dec. 18. At Forty-hill, Enfield, aged 
76, Miss Sarah Clark. 

Dec. 26. At Brook House, Tottenham, 
aged 86, Susanna, widow of Nathaniel 
Stonard, esq. 

Dec. 28, At Inglan’s Lodge, Enfield, 
aged 67, Sophia, wife of John Joseph 
Austin, esq. 

Jan.3. Atthe Manor House, Shepper- 
ton, Margaret, wife of James Scott, esq. 

Jan. 9. At Harrow Weald, aged 70, 
Catharine, relict of Harry Noyes, esq. of 
Thruxton, Hants. 

Monmovutu.—Lately. At Redbrook, 
aged 76, Mrs. Susannah Madley. 

Jan. 5. At Troy House, aged 64, 
Mary-Ann, relict of William Buck, esq. 
late of Gibraltar, in the same county. 

Norroix.— Dec. 1. At Yarmouth, 
Simon Cobb, esq. a magistrate and alder- 
man of that borough. He was one of the 
first councillors under the Municipal Act for 
the Market Ward, and in 1840 was elected 
an alderman for St. George’s Ward. He 
was also one of the first magistrates ap- 
pointed, and had filled the position of chief 
magistrate. 
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Dec. 9. Aged 37, Mr. Frederick N. 
Palmer, surgeon, of Yarmouth. 

Dec. 10. At Frenze Hall, near Diss, 
aged 69, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Hammond Smith, esq. 

At Burnham Westgate, aged 43, Wm. 
Rose, youngest son of the late Wm. Rose 
Haworth, esq. of the Exchequer. 

Dec. 11. At Hempton Green, aged 60, 
Mrs. Susan Shillito, late of Barrow, and 
relict of Stephen Tym Shillito, esq. of 
Barrow Hall. 

Dec. 14. At Norwich, aged 75, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the Rev. Edward Press, 
formerly of Hingham. 

Dec. 20. Aged 29, Elizabeth-Susan, 
wife of Henry A. Bartlett, esq. of the 
Canons, Thetford, and eldest dau. of Mr. 
Fuller, of Beachamwell. 

Dec. 28. At her daughter’s, Mrs. Astler, 
St. Gregory’s, Norwich, aged 78, Susanna, 
wife of Thomas Ellis, esq. late of Kings- 
bridge, Devonshire. 

Dec. 30. Aged 60, Mr. George Jay, 
merchant and shipowner, of Yarmouth. 

Jan. 3. Aged 84, Sarah, widow of 
George Eaton, esq. of Diss. 

At Norwich, aged 94, Martha, relict of 
William Stevens, esq. 

NortTHAMPTON.—Nov. 23. At Fletton, 
aged 29, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
E. H. J. Compton, esq. 

Dec. 20. At Abington Abbey, Catha- 
rine, relict of R. N. Stanton, esq. M.D. 

Lately. At Collyweston, aged 92, Mrs. 
Eliz. Freeman, relict of Mr. Fras. Free- 
man, butcher and publican. In the time 
of the celebrated Dick Turpin, she took a 
quart of ale to him at the door of the Bull 
and Swan Inn, St. Martin’s, Stamford ; 
he drank off the ale, and, putting the 
silver tankard in his pocket, galloped off 
on his favourite mare Black Bess, to the 
wonder and vexation of the landlord, Mr. 
Turtle. On her marriage with Mr. Free- 
man, she became landlady at the White 
Swan Inn at Collyweston, where she re- 
sided for upwards of 55 years. 

Dec. 26. At Ringstead, aged 51, George 
Steel, esq. of Carey-st. Lincoln’s-inn. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND.—Dec. 14. At 
Addlestone, aged 84, John Hossack, esq. 

Jan. 8. At Bothal Rectory, aged 29, 
Emily-Cavendish, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Hopwood. 

Norrs.— Dec. 16. At Tollerton, Doro- 
thea, wife of Harry Burrard Farnall, esq. 

Dec.22. At Southwell, aged 58, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. Charles Fletcher. 

an. 10. At Syerston hall, aged 74, 
George Fillingham, esq. 

Oxrorp.—Dec. 14. At Banbury, aged 
75, Wannam Pococke, esq. 

Dec. 15. Henry Wood Sandford, of 


Christ Church, Oxford, youngest son of 
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the Rev. William Sandford, Incumbent of 
Newport, Shropshire. 

Dec. 16. At Forest hill, Elizabeth- 
Jane, wife of Augustus Mordan, esq. 

RutLtanv.—Dec. 26. Aged 83, Leonard 
Bell, esq. of Uppingham. 

Satop.—Dec. 30. At Albrighton hail, 
the Dowager Lady Puleston. She was 
Emma-Elizabeth, dau. of John Corbet, of 
Sundorne, esq. by his first wife Emma- 
Elizabeth, dau. of Sir Charlton Leighton, 
Bart. ; became the second wife of Sir 
Richard Puleston, the first Baronet, in 
1796, and was left his widow in 1840. 

Lately. At Wellington, aged 84, 
Nicholas Harries, esq. formerly banker in 
the firm of Messrs. Reynolds and Co. 

Jan.1, At Shrewsbury, aged 42, Mary- 
Anne, wifeof David Crawford, esq. surgeon, 
and niece to Mrs, H. Penfold, of Salisbury. 

SomerseEtT.— Dec. 8. Suddenly, Henry 
Miller, esq. second son of the late Adm. 
Mark Robinson, of Bath. 

- Dec. 17. At Bath, aged 79, Charles 
Thomas Grant, of Grant, esq. 

Dec.19. At Lambridge, Bath, aged 68, 
Miss Charlotte Kensington, late of the 
Grove, Blackheath. 

Dec. 23. John Pinch, esq. an eminent 
architect of Bath. 

Dec. 26. At Bath, Basil Marriott, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Bath, aged 51, Francis 
Hunt, esq. Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. 

Lately. At Widcombe, Bath, Charlotte, 
relict of the Rev. William Pace, A.M. 
Rector of Rampisham and Wraxall, Dors. 

Edward Butt, esq. surgeon, of Bath, 
formerly of Warminster. 

Jan. 4. Lady Wynn, wife of Sir Wm. 
Wynn, of Pulteney-st. Bath, and one of 
the daus. of the late Col. Long, of Tubney 
Lodge, Berks; for upwards of 45 years a 
resident in Bath. 

In Bath, aged 89, Mrs. Eliza Nooth, 
relict of Dr. Nooth, M.D. 

Jan.16. At Bath, aged 67, Thomas 
Slater, esq. only surviving son of the late 
Rev. Thomas Slater, Rector of Saltford, 
and Vicar of Keynsham, an inhabitant of 
Bath for upwards of 60 years, during 25 

ears of which he filled the office of Cham- 
erlain of the city. 

Srarrorp.— Oct. 27. Suddenly, at the 
White Chimnies, near Leek, aged 28, Wil- 
liam Hulme. The deceased was the captor 
of Smith O’Brien, for which he received 
the Government reward of 500/. 

Dec. 7. At G. Turner’s, esq. Oulton, 
aged 59, Major William Turner, formerly 
of the 13th Light Dragoons. 

Dec. 29. Aged 40, Eliza, wife of 
Charles Fred. Darwall, esq. Walsall. 

Surroix.—Dec. 9. At Hepworth, aged 
63, Frances, wife of the Rev. Edward R. 
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Payne, Rector of Hepworth, and formerly 
Fellow of King’s college, Cambridge. She 
was the second dau. of the late Geo 
Boldero, esq. of Ixworth, co. Suffolk, by 
Hester, dau. of the Rev. Edw. Griffin, 
Rector of Dingley, co. Northampton; and 
was coheiress to her brother, the Rev. 
Geo. Boldero, late Incumbent of Ixworth, 
and John Boldero, esq. who both died un- 
married. She was married in 1820; and 
was mother of Lieut. J. H. Payne, of the 
60th Rifles, who died a few days before 
her at Dublin. 

Dec. 14. F. W. Campbell, esq. of 
Birkfield Lodge, Ipswich. 

Dec. 16. At Eye, aged 69, Harriet, 
widow of Benj. Cotton, esq. of Cambridge. 

Dec. 20. At Polstead hall, Maryanne, 
wife of Charles Tyrell, esq. 

Dec. 21. Joseph Chapman, esq. of 
Oulton, formerly of Blundeston, and for 
many years an acting guardian of the 
Mutford and Lothingland Incorporation. 

Surrey.—Nov. 24. At Richmond, 
aged 51, Miss Ann Hurdis. 

Dec. 13. Aged 78, Frances-Anne, wife 
of the Rev. W. H. Cole, M.A. Vicar of 
Wonersh. 

Dec. 16. George Thomas Taylor, esq. 
son of the late James Taylor, esq. of 
Weybridge, and Islington. 

Dec. 19. Aged 62, Jane, widow of 
William Mellersh, esq. of Battersea Rise. 

Dec. 25. At Dorking, aged 86, Wil. 
liam Hilton, esq. formerly of Hornchurch. 

At Ripley, the “ oldest inhabitant,’ 
aged 95, William Stent, leaving three 
sons, of the ages of 74, 72, and 70 years. 

Jan. 4. At Englefield Green, Egham, 
aged 65, Lydia, wife of G. W. Wetton, esq. 

Jan.10. At Chobham, aged 69, Charles 
Edward Fenton, esq.of Doctors’-commons, 

Jan. 11. At Dorking, aged 56, Lady 
Mary Leslie, youngest dau. of George 
William-Evelyn 11th Earl of Rothes, by 
his first marriage with Henrietta-Ann, 
dau. of the 1st Earl of Chichester. 

Sussex.— Oct. 13. At Brighton, (at 
the residence of W. Tewart, esq. of 
Glanton, Northumberland, ) aged 49, Mar- 
garet-Jane, relict of Alexander Dudgeon, 
esq. of Woodside, Kelso. 

Nov. 20. At Hastings, at the Rev. H. 
A. Barrett’s, M.A. aged 57, Charlotte 
Russell, dau. of the late John Russell, 
esq. of Greenwich. 

Dee. 15. At his son’s (the Rev. John 
Atkyns, Rustington), aged 69, John At- 
kyns, esq. of Babbicombe, Devonshire. 

Dec. 26. At Lewes, Mrs. Skene, relict 
of Philip O. Skene, esq. 

Aged 85, the wife of George Basevi, esq. 
of Brighton, and mother of the late emi- 
nent architect. 

Dec. 28. At Chichester, aged 75, Mrs. 
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Hellyer, wife of William Hellyer, esq. of 
Hayling Island. 

Dec. 29. At Worthing, John Henry 
Baker, esq. 

Dec. 31. At his brother-in-law the 
Rev. H. R. Sarel’s, Balcomb rectory, aged 
55, John Booth, esq. of Glendon Hall, 
Northamptonshire. 

At Lewes, aged 58, Mr. Joseph King, 
many years merchant of that town, and 
second son of the late Richard King, esq. 
banker. 

Jan.7. At Brighton, Lucy-Jennings, 
wife of T. A. Frerichs, esq. late of Kersal 
House, Higher Broughton, Lancashire. 

Jan. 12. At Brighton, aged 63, Sarah, 
relict of John Winkworth, esq. late of 
Broken Wharf, London. 

Jan. 13. At Framfield, aged 70, John 
Smith, esq. 

Warwicx.—Dec. 3. At Leamington, 
aged 72, Sarah, wife of Capt. James Har- 
rison, of the Leicestershire Militia. 

Jan. 6. At Warwick, aged 85, Bridget, 
relict of the Rev. Thomas Cattell, formerly 
Rector of Berkswell, and dau. of the late 
Matthew Wise, esq. sen. of Leamington. 

Wits.—-Dec. 5. At Salisbury, aged 18, 
Richard, only son of the late Rev. Richard 
Skioner, Rector of Uplowman and Samp- 
ford Peverell, Devon. 

Dee. 16. At Brigmerston House, aged 
46, Margaretta- Pinckney, only dau. of the 
late Thomas Rendall, esq. of Milston. 

Jan. 11. Louisa, wife of J. Pyke, esq. 
solicitor, Marlborough. 

Worcester.—Dec. 21. At Powick, 
near Worcester, aged 74, Mrs. Lawrence. 

Dec. 23. Jane-Rebecca, wife of John 
Merry, esq. of Caston Hackell. 

Jan. 9. At the Link, Great Malvern, 
aged 75, Thomas Ward Denison, esq. 

Yorx.—Sept. 17. Mr. Godfrey Pigott, 
of Bolton-upon-Dearne, from concussion 
of the brain, occasioned by a blow of a 
cricket-ball under the right ear. 

Nov. 18. At Whitby, aged 63, Robert 
Middleton, esq. 

Nov. 19. At York, aged 49, Anne, 
wife of William Richardson, esq. solicitor. 

Nov. 25. At Hemsworth, aged 74, 
Lucy, widow of the Rev. Henry William 
Champneys, Rector of Badsworth. 

Dec.16. At York, aged 25, Charles- 
Christopher-Richard, eldest surviving son 
of Francis Beynon Hacket, esq. of Moor 
Hall, Warwickshire. 

Dec. 18. At Ripon, aged 42, Alfred 
Smith, esq. surgeon, author of the ‘‘ Har- 
rowgate Medical Guide,’’ &c. 

Dec. 22. At Heckmondwike, near 
Leeds, aged 81, Samuel Cater, esq. 

Dec. 26. At Scarborough, aged 65, 
Thomas Atkinson, esq. formerly of Ends- 
leigh-st. London. 
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Dec. 28. At Guisborough, aged 51, 
Margaret, relict of Michael Mackereth, 
esq. surgeon. 

Lately. Miss Outhwaite, of Bradford. 
Her will contains the following legacies : 
Queen Anne’s Bounty Fund, in augmen- 
tation of the stipend of St. Jude’s Church, 
1,000/.; Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 500/.; Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
5007. The following donations have been 
made by her representatives: Ripon Dio- 
cesap Church Building Society, 50/.; 
Ripon Board of Education, 257. ; Society 
for employing Additional Curates, 217. ; 
National Society for the Education of the 
Poor, 21. ; Society for Building and Re- 
pairing Churches, 217. 

Jan. 9, At Middlewood Hall, near 
Barnsley, aged 60, Marianne, wife of Thos. 
Taylor, esq. 

Aged 62, John Key, esq. of Water Ful- 
ford, near York, late of Wormley, Herts. 

Jan.16. At Nostell Priory, aged 16, 
Priscilla-Anne, dau. of Chas. Winn, esq. 

Wates.—dAug. 29. At Lime-grove, 
near Carmarthen, John Davies, esq. a ma- 
gistrate for Carmarthenshire. 

Aug. 30. At Ffrwd Vale, Neath, of 
cholera, aged 68, Thomas Dumayne Place, 
esq. a magistrate of the co. of Glamorgan. 

Dec. 13. At Coytraherne, near Bridg- 
end, aged 26, Edmund, eldest son of M. 
P. Traherne, esq. 

At Swansea, Lieut. Thomas J. Weir. 

Dec. 14. At Tenby, Major Tuder. 

At Bryn-newydd, Sketty, near Swansea, 
Mrs. Jones, relict of Arthur Jones, esq. 
and mother of Mrs. Vivian, the lady of yt. 
H. Vivian, esq. M.P. for Swansea. 

Lately. At Aberystwith, aged 78, the 
relict of Thos. Williams, esq. banker. 

At Llanfoist, near Abergavenny, aged 
99, Mr. Charles Herbert. He took to 
himself a wife about 14 months since. 

Jan. 5. At Vron, near Bala, aged 74, 
Rice Anwyl, esq. 

ScoTLanp.— Sept. 16. At Edinburgh, 
Elizabeth Gordon Abercromby, wife of 
Mr. William Anderson, town-clerk of 
Leith, and eldest dau. of the late Charles 
Abercromby, esq. of Belfield, Kincardine. 

Sept. 18. At Glasgow, aged 31, Jemima, 
wife of John Latham, esq. Secretary of 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Co. 

Oct. 3. At North Berwick, Mrs. M. 
M. Dalrymple, widow of W. F. Browne, 
esq. of Launton, Oxfordshire. 

Nov. 1. At Inveresk House, aged 76, 


Matilda, relict of Patrick Campbell Baird, 
esq. M.D. 

Dec, 8. At Aberdeen, aged 76, Duncan 
Davidson, esq. of Tillychetly and Inch- 
marlo, Deputy-Lieut. for Kincardineshire. 

Dec. 18. At Canaan Lodge, near Edin- 
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burgh, Margaret Craufurd Gregory, wife 
of Dr. W. P. Alison, Professor of the 
Practice of Medicine in the University of 
Edinburgh. . 

Lately. James Heron, esq. of Dalmore, 
while in the act of striking a ball in the 
Ayr Subscription Billiard Room, 

In the island of Luing, Mr. Dugald 
M‘Lachlin, an old, if not the oldest, ship- 
master belonging to the Clyde. After he 
was a shipmaster it was considered a rather 
favourable trip from Greenock to Glasgow 
when accomplished at three tides ; and he 
often sailed from Glasgow without leaving 
there a single decked vessel. Such has 
been the change in the navigation of the 
Clyde during the memory of man. 

Jan. 10. Peter Bell, esq. of Balconnel 
and Birkhill, drowned in the South Esk, 
while crossing that river in his gig, by the 
Carestou Ford. 

IrELAND.—Océ. 14. In Dublin, aged 
82, Marianne, relict of Matthew Fortescue, 
sen. of Stephenstown, co. Louth, esq. 
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Dec. 7. At Glenloe, near Galway, aged 
82, the dowager Lady Ffrench. Her Lady- 
ship was daughter of the late Thomas 
Redington, esq. of Bilcornon, and aunt of 
Thomas N. Redington, esq. Under-Secre- 
tary for Ireland. The last thirty years of 
her life have been devoted to the allevia- 
tion of the wants of the poor, to whom 
she was an unbounded benefactress. 

Dec. 12. At Dublin barracks, aged 27, 
Lieut. John Henry Payne, of the 60th 
Rifles, second son of the Rev. Edward R. 
Payne and Frances his wife (whose death 
we have just recorded in p. 229). He was 
appointed Lieut. Sept. 12, 1848, and had 
been taken ill of typhus fever 21 days 
before his death, from which he never ~ 
rallied. His remains were deposited with 
military honours in the cemetery at Dub- 
lin, by the side of his friend and compa- 
nion Capt. Henry Holbech of the same 
regiment, whose decease we recorded in 
Oct. p. 445. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 


























Deaths Registered ! at 
Week ending l its 
Saturday, {Under 15to| 60.and Age not | Total. | Males, | Females,| 4 "to 
| 15. | 60. | upwards. specified. an) 
—* | | | 
| | | | 
Dec. 29.| 442! 362; 244 5 1053 540 | 513 1226 
Jan. 5.| 447} 406/ 274 | 6 1133 | 578 | 555 1542 
Pe + ia 372 385 | 303 5 1065 | 503, 562 1369 
» 19. | 445 | 393 313 5 1156 | 546 610 1383 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jan. 25. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
&. 8. d. 8. d, 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
41 0 26 3 16 0 23 9 26 6 27 6 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. 0s. to 7/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 6/. 18s. to 12/7. 5s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 28. 
Hay, 22. 10s. to 37. 10s.—Straw, 1/. 2s. to 1/. 8s.—Clover, 37. Os. to 42. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 28. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef ci 0cececdco coats OB todas: GE P Ved. eticcliiccsc A EOS. O02, 
Mutton ........... 28. 10d. to 4s. 2d. POUR scl cokice estes SG. SE, 
Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 28 :— 
Beasts......... British, 3,524........ Foreign, 46........ Total,3,570 
SHOR. 00 05 5000 jet § Sear fr pgeccdee gs. RETO 
CHebeceyees by Milvcceeses es aceeti is 134 
Pi Cestude ie. oe 6.06 2088 os Ee Fe 210 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 25. 
Walls Ends, &c. 148. Od. to 21s. Od. per ton. Other sorts, 13s. 3d, to 16s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 41s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 40s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From December 26, 1849, to January 25, 1850, both inclusive. 








































































































ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 





Fahrenheit’s Therm. | ager s T herm. 

ey a eal SaHHl§ 23) & | 

‘Ss Sor § Weather. S 2 S| & | Weather. 

2g) 4 |24| Ag(3|2 24 F: 
ft Pe Ras pts.| Jan.| ° in, pts. 
39 | 43 | 32 |30, 03 |/rain 11 | 29 29, 78 cloudy 
39 | 41 | 33 |29, 45 | fair 12 | 28 86 | do. snow 
25 | 27 | 22 | , 45 |'snow 13 | 28 96 | do. 
30 | 37 | 32| , 50 | fair, snow 14 | 27 » 69 | do. 
31 | 37 | 35 |30, Ol icldy. fair, sn.!| 15 | 27 39 | do. do. 
33 | 38 | 34 27 |\do. 16 | 36 | & » 57 | do. do. 
31 | 36 35| , 25 |\do. 17 | 30 | 35 90 |\do. 
35 | 39 | 36 , 22 |!do. foggy 18 | 32 | 36 » 88 |'do. do. rain 
34 | 40 | 43 | , 16 |ldo. 19 | 34 | 36 | 32, 47 | do. 
44, | 47 | 37 |29, 79 |\do. rain 20 | 27 | 30 | 31 |30, 07 | do. 
33 39 | 33 44 |\sn. eldy. fair || 21 | 29 | 30 » 46 |/do. 
32 | 36 | 29| , 47 |Ido. do. 22 | 30 | 35 , 42 | do. sleet, rain 
29 | 35| 26| ,89|'do. do. 23 | 36 | 40 » 41 |'do. 
30 | 36 | 35 |30, 27 | do. rain 24 | 34 | 37 ido. 
32 35° 31! , t2 |\snow, do. 25 | 43 | 50 | 48 29, 89 |'do. fair, rain 
30 35 32 |29, 90 | do. do. | 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
s¥lidsif. 8 Sails 2 
£3 (38 83 5 we Oe eu Sx S Ex. Bills 
1uise!o8 SESE BRAS ¢ , 

Fd § | am | BO = i542 = 
{Rilo |” ee sealed 5 
2ai——| 963 |—_——. 973, 84 -——_—_—_—— 60 59 pm. 
29\—— 973, 8 ———_—_ | 61 58 pm. 
31,——' e——_—_— 61 59 pm. 
1/204 | 96g ——— 98 83 ——-———— | 58 61 pm. 
21203 | 96% ———_, 974, 8§ || | 58 61 pm. 
3|2044, 97 |———| 984) 8§ |———— 58 61 pm. 
4/2043 98%) 83 —_——— 59 62 pm. 
5/2043, 97 ———| 983 — 59 62 pm. 
7/2054 974 | 99 | 8 (59 62 pm. 
8/208 973 | 998| 88 | 963 = 8 60 pm. 
9|209 97% |100 | 8% 265 |97 100 pm.| 59 62 pm. 
10/209 | 97% |100 | 8Z | 97 |——|263 |100101 pm.| 59 62 pm. 
11/2083 974 | 993) 8 |\————265 | 59 61 pm. 
12/2083! 974 | 993) 8g ———_—— | 61 58 pm. 
14/209 | 974 | 992) 8Z ——/106} 265 | 58 61 pm. 
15/209 | 96% | 99 83 | 968 —-—— 97 100 pm. | 57 61 pm. 
16|2073 964 | 99 |__|. 268 | 57 60 pm. 
17/2073 964 98% 8% | 9631053 — 9695 pm. 58 G1 pm. 
18/2073 964 988 8Z | 952106} 265 95-98 pe. | 58 61 pm. 
19;\—— 97 | 993 ———— 1074 2673 | 58 61 pm. 
21/2073, 968 99 8% |\————. 269 . | 58 60pm. 
22/2083) 968 994 82 \————- 266} 9795pm. | 58 61 pm. 
23/207 962 | 983 8g |——|——.268 | - | 58 61 pm. 
24/2073 964 987 83 |——_——266 | 9396 pm. | 58 61 pm. 
25/2063 963 983 8% ————268 9194pm. | 58 61 pm. 
26|\——| 96} 99} ———|_—_'268 | 61 58pm. 
28|——_ 96} 98% 8 ——————. 9093 pm. | 58 60 pm. 


Throgmorton Street, London. 
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